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EDITED BY J. H. MVIRHEAD, LL.D. 



THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 



The library OF PHILOSOPHY is in the first instancea 
contribution to the History of Thought. While much has been 
done in England in tracing the course of evolution in nature, 
history, religion and moralicy, comparatively little has been 
done in tracing the development of Thought upon these and 
kindred subjects, and yet " the evolution of opinion is part of 
the whole evolution." 

This Library will deal mainly with Modem Philosophy, 
partly because Ancient Philosophy has already had a fair share 
of attention in this country through the labours of Grote, Fer- 
rier, Benn and others, and through translations from Zeller ; 
partly because the Library does not profess to give a complete 
history of thought. 

By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out this 
plan, it is hoped that a completeness and thoroughness of treat- 
ment otherwise unattainable will be secured. It is believed, 
also, that from writers mainly EngUsh and American fuller con- 
sideration of English Philosophy than it has hitherto received 
from the great Cierman Histories of Philosophy may be looked 
for. In the departments of Ethics, Economics and Politics, 
for instance, the contributions of Enghsh writers to the common 
stock of theoretic discussion have been especially valuable, and 
these subjects will accordingly have special prominence in this 
undertaking. 

Another feature in the plan of the Library is its arrangement 
according to subjects rather than authors and dates, enabling the 
writers to follow out and exhibit in a way hitherto unattempted 
the results of the logical development of particular lines of 
thought. 

The historical portion of the Library is divided into two 
sections, of which the first contains works upon the develop- 
ment of particular schools of Philosophy, while the second 
exhibits the history of theory in particular departments. 

To these have been added, by way of Introduction to the 
whole Library, (i) an English translation of Erdmann's His- 
tory of Philosophy, long since recognised in Germany as the best ; 
(2) translations of standard foreign works upon Philosophy. 

J. H. MUIRHEAD, 

Generai Editor, 
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ERDMANN'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



"A SPLENDID monumeat ai patient labour, criticaL acumen and admirable 
methodical treatment. ... It is not too much to predict that, for the library 
of the satianl. for the academical studEiit, whose business it is to be primed in 
the wisdom of the ages, and for the literary dilettante, who is nothing if not 
well up in ■ things that everybody ought to know,' these volumes will at once 
become a necessi^ for purposes, at least, of reference, if not of actual study. , . . 
We possess nothing that can bear any comparison with it in point of complete- 
ness."— /"oH Mall Gazette. 

" It is not necessary to speak of the great merits of Erdmann's History of 
Philosophy. Its remarkable clearness and comprehensiveness are well known. . . . 
The translation ia a good, faithful rendering, and in some parts even reaches a 
high literary level." — Professor John Watson, in The IVeeh. of Canada. 

" It is matter ol real congratulation, in the dearth still of original English or 
American work over the whole field of historical philosophy, that by the side of 
the one important German compend of this generation, the other, so well fitted 
to serve as its complement, is now made accessible to the English-speaking 
student." — Mind. 

" It has been long known, highly esteemed, and in its successive editions 
has sought to make itself more worthy of the success it has justly achieved. 
Erdmann's work is excellent. His history of medijeval philosophy especially 
descrvesVattention and praise for its comparative fulness and its admirable 
scholarship. ... It must prove a valuable and much needed addition to our 
philosophical wotks." — Scotsman. 

" The combination of quaUties necessary to produce a work of the scope 
and grade of Erdmann's is rare. Industry, accuracy, and a fair degree of philo- 
sophic understanding may give us a work like Ueberweg's : but Erdmann's 
history, while in no way superseding Ueberweg's as a handbook for general 
use, yet occupies a different position. Erdmann wrote his book, not as a refer- 
ence book, to give in brief compass a digest of the writings of various authors, but 
as a genuine history of philosophy, tracing in a genetic way the development 
of thought in its treatment of philosophic problems. Its purpose is to develop 
philosophic intelligence rather than to furnish information. When we add that, 
to the successful execution of this intention, Erdmann unites a minute and 
exhaustive knowledge of philosophic sources at first hand, equalled over the 
entire field of philosophy probably by no other one man, we are in a condition 
to form some idea of the value of the book. To the student who wishes, not 
simply a general idea of the course ol philosophy, nor a summary of what this 
and that man has said, but a somewhat detailed knowledge of the evolution 
of thought, anil ol what this and the other writer have contributed to it, Erd- 
mann is indispensable ; there ia no substitute," — Professor John Dewev. 
The A ndovtr Review. 






" It is a work that is at once compact enough for the ordinary student, ani 
full enough for the reader oi literature. ... At once systematic and interest- 
ing." — Journal of Education. 

" The translarion into English of Erdmann's History of Philosophy is an 
important event in itself, and in the fact that it is the hrst instalment of an under- 
taking of great significance for the study ol philosophy in this country. Apart, 
however, from its relation to the Library to which it is to serve as an introduc- 
tion, the translation of Erdmann's History of Philosophy is something (or which 
the Enghsk student ought to be thankful. ... A History of past endeavours, 
achievements and failures cannot but be of great use to the student. Such a 
History, able, competent, trustworthy, we have now in our hands, adequately 
and worthily rendered into our mother-tongue." — Spectator. 
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The object and topic of the present work are sufficiently ex- 
plained in the Introduction. The phrase Genetic Logic is there 
commented upon. I should prefer to use that phrase for the 
principal title ; but remembering the varying meanings of the 
word Logic, I hesitate to do so, and adopt, at the publishers' 
suggestion, a title that is less severe, although, if taken literally, 
still sufficiently descriptive. It is "Thought " and its objects, 
" Things," that the work treats of ; so " Thought and Things " 
is really my topic. 

The work is in line with certain endeavours characteristic of 
the time. The mroad of evolution and development theories, 
under the general notion of genesis, upon various " preserves " 
of the older disciplines, is resulting in a certain obUteration of 
boundaries and readjustment of methods. What has been called 
the " longitudinal treatment " of the cargo of science is for- 
bidding its storage in the water-tight and exclusive compartments 
of the good old ship of Philosophy. For a time [this will seem 
to lead to some confusion. But the result will undoubtedly 
broaden and enrich both our science and our philosophy. 

In this movement the problems of knowledge as such have 
been slow to feel the need of a new balance and equilibrium. In 
psychology the emotional life was involved in evolution theory 
by Darwin himself. Later writers have seen that the active 
life must be interpreted as a contmuous adjustment or accom- 
modation to the environments of nature, physical, social, and , 
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moral. And now the movement is finding the same urgency of 

"inotive in the sphere of ci^nition. The first result has been the 

rise of certain hypotheses by which the principles of change, 

I relativity and movement are applied to that net outcome of 

\ knowledge we call Truth ; and the survival value, the pragmatic 

or instrumental ut0ity, the use and consequence of thought, are 

taken to be, by a quick and perhaps too violent swing of the 

pendulum, its entire raison d'etre and justification. There is 

I need of a careful and detailed- working out of the development of 

cognition : an inductive, psychological, genetic research into the 

actual movement of the function of knowledge. It is needed 

both in order to bring this part of our science into line with 

genetic results accruing elsewhere, and also in order to subdue 

and temper the extravagant first h}TK>theses — if they prove to 

_be so — of the pragmatic revolutionaries. 

The task is already undertaken — indeed it is under weigh. 
Meinong and his colleagues are developing what has become the 
" Austrian " tradition in favour of emphasis on fonn (Gestalt) 
and function — notably the function of Judgment — in opposition 
to content {Inhalt) and structure. The recent publications of 
this school are of great importance ; I only regret that my own 
" copy " was in press before I had opportunity for detailed study 
of their researches.* Other contributions to the theory of objects, 
handling similar topics, are by Marty,' and Lipps,* Schrader* 
has given us an acute study of Truth and Error, and Russell ' has 
expounded and criticised the Annahme-Theorie of Meinong. In 

P ' Besides Meinong's work, Vher Annahrnen (1902), there is the vd- 

ume of collected studies, edited by Meinong, Untefsuchungen tur Ge- 
genstandstkeorie und Psyehologie {1904). and his latest paper, Vber die 
Erfakrvngsgrundiagen unseres Wissens {1906). 

L * " Uber Amtahmen," in Zeitsck. f. Psychologie, Bd. 40. 

I * Bewusstsein und Gegenstdnde (1905). 

I * ElemenU det Psychologie des Vrteils, i. {1905). | 

I ' " Meinong's Theory of Complexes and Assumptions," Mind, 1904. 
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America the Studies in Logical Theory, edited by Dewey (1903), is 
a valuable contribution toward the new " clearing-up," and the 
functional point of view is now wide-spread. My own paper, 
■* The Limits of Pragmatism," in the Psychological Review, xi., 
January, 1904, is an attempt to appraise certain of these ten- 
dencies. 

In entering this field, therefore, I have not found myself 
lonely — although these works were for the most part not directly 
available. My own work will have what value it may be found 
to possess — mostly I fancy from its detailed and careful putting- 
through of a consciously genetic method — throughout the entire 
stretch of cognition from the simplest to the most developed 
modes. There has been, so far as I know, no other attempt to 
do this consistently ; and there should be some fruit in the 
way both' of criticism of views and also of constructive results 
in the theory of thought and reality, however inadequately the 
method be used by any such early explorer in this new territory. 

Seeing that the entire work is not ready for immediate pub- 
lication, certain general results for the theory of knowledge may 
be indicated here in advance. The genetic development of 
meanings, when carried through the pre-logical into the logical 
and then through what I call the hyper-logical stages of mental 
development, shows us the growth and restatement of certain great 
Dualisms of " Control " ': Mind and Body, Subject and Object, 
Reality and Appearance. I find that these dualisms are of a 
certain first-hand and unreflective crudeness in the epochs 
before the rise of Judgment and Reflection, and that they cannot 
be finally resolved by the " practical " methods of that epoch, as 
is claimed by Instnmientalism or Pragmatism ; that they are 
given refined and characteristic form when melted up and re-cast 

* The conceptiOD of ■• control," which is made use oi in the following 
pages, is to be found in the address "Selective Thinking" (1897), printed 
as chap, irvii. of the volume Development and Evolulioft. 
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in the dualism of Reflection, that of Self and Not-self, or Subject 
and Object. Yet Thought as such, Reflection, cannot resolve its 
own Dualisms ; Rationalism is as helpless before the final problem 
of the meaning of Reality as is the cruder Pragmatism. 

It is, on the contrary, in a form of contemplation. Aesthetic in 
character, that the immediacy of experience constantly seeks to 
re-establish itself. In the highest form of such contemplation, a 
form which comes to itself as genuine and profound Aesthetic 
Experience, we find a synthesis of motives, a mode in which the 
strands of the earlier and diverging dualisms are merged and 
fused. In this experience of a fusion which is not a mixture, but 
which issues in a meaning of its own sort and kind, an experi- 
ence whose essential character is just its unity of compre- 
hension, consciousness has its completest and most direct and 
final apprehension of what reality is and means. 

This first volume traces the achievements and embarrassments 
which motive the great dualisms of Substance and Reflection ; 
and even here, before the higher reaches of aesthetic meaning are 
traced at all, we find unmistakable indications that in the Sem- 
blant functions — those of play, mediate control, selective deter- 
mination, constructive imaging — the psychic hfe always finds 
a certain resource. This is its retreat from the practical 
and theoretical embarrassments of a strenuous career. On the 
other hand, the impotence both of practice and of thinking to 
solve the dualisms of development in any final way also conclu- 
sively appears. Practice itself but estabUshes and insists upon 
the dualisms of "schematic" and general, and singular and uni- 
versal meaning, which it catmot annul nor deny ; thought creates, 
and is equally powerless afterwards to amiul the dualism of sub- 
ject and objects of thought. The aesthetic experience is one 
that fulfils these contrasts while comprehending and out-living 
them ; and while demanding the valid satisfaction of each of the 
partial moments of meaning, practical, theoretical, and the rest. 
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brings the factors of the movement of experience to a new 
equilibrium and poise in a meaning of essential immediacy. 
This conclusion is summed up in the motto placed opposite this 
Preface — to koKov ttuv. 

There is just now a movement, of which the current Prag- 
matism is an extreme and less important phase, toward " a- 
logistic" views — to adopt the word "a-logism" from M. Berg- 
son,' one of the leaders of the movement in France — and the 
negative result of my study is in that sense. The positive 
result, which gives to the functions of play and art an essen- 
tial r6Ie in the development of Knowledge and the determina- 
tion of Truth, is, so far as I know, nowhere else made out. 

The method of publication, and in part also that of composi- 
tion, are due to the fonn of the Biblioth^que de Psyckologie expert- 
meniale, of M. Toulouse, for which the work was originally pro- 
jected. It will fill three volumes of that series. It has accord- 
ingly seemed to be wise to divide the English edition also into 
three parts, of which this volume is the first. Its French title is 
k'Jugement et la Cannaissance : Logique foncHonndle. The second, 
dealing with the " Genetic Theory of Thought "—that is with 
the discursive or "logical " functions proper — is in press for early 
issue. In it the development of Belief and Judgment in ex- 
perience — issuing in " experimental " processes of discovery and 
in the Reasoning of the formal logic, together with the theory 
of Truth and Falsity — isjworked out. The corresponding French 
volume is to be called Logique experimentcde. The third volume 
carrying the treatment into the "Hyper-logical " functions 
Aesthetic, Rational, etc., and drawing conclusions for "Real 
Logic " and Philosophy, will be ready, it is hoped, in about 
another year. In the French it will be called h Jugement 
et la Realite : Logique real. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my cordial thanks to the 
' BergsOD, Les DonnSes immidiales de la conscience. 
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Editor of the English " Library |of Philosophy," Professor Muir- 
head, for the suggestions, both as to larger matters and also as 
to details, which I have had from him ; and also to the French 
publisher, M. Doin, for permission to publish the English 
edition without waiting for the French, which has been 
delayed by a strike among the printers of Paris. 

There is a single matter of mechanical detail to explain. 
I have found from experience that readers require some mode of 
reference more fixed and constant than the page numbers. 
In successive editions and in translations the page numbers are 
usually changed, and difficulty and confusion of reference re- 
sult. I have accordingly adopted a system of reference by 
chapter, paragraph {§), and " section " — the last indication, 
that cited in my own cross-references as " sect "., being an 
enumeration throughout each chapter by Arabic figures (1,2,3, 
etc.), independently of the paging. As the chapters are num- 
bered consecutively throughout each volume, the citation, for 
example, vol. i. chap. 2, g 6, for a larger topic, or vol. i, chap. 2, 
sect. 12, for a minor discussion or a quotation, will remain correct, 
no matter what edition of the work may be intended. If to 
such a citation the words of the " inset " of the particular passage 
referred to be added, the reference is not only exact, but also 
suggestive, as for instance, chap, i., sect. 4, " Logicism," in this 
volume. 
Johns Hopkins University, J. M. B. 

Baltimore. 
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Chapter I 
DEFINITION OF GENETIC LOGIC 

I I. Sorts of Logic 

1, The term Logic has been variously used and variously 
abused. Possibly it would be hopeless to attempt to give it a 
meaning which would " go " generally ; and it is no doubt wiser 
to leave it in its ambiguity, attempting only to indicate 
relatively distinct fields in which it is used, and to describe the 
differences and relationships of these fields by modifying adjec- 
Tiie tmib tives. This I attempt to do in this Introduction, not 
i«Kie. trying to distinguish all the current usages, nor to 

justify any of them ; but only to distinguish clearly certain 
larger provinces to each of which the term Logic is more or less 
appropriately applied, and so to justify the separate treatment 
of that one of them which the present work takes up. 

It seems clear, when we survey the hterature that passes in 
modem discussions for Logic, that certain of these larger fields 
of inquiry may be distinguished with more or less justification ; 
these I shall describe under the following headings : " Formal 
Logic," called also " The Logician's Logic " ; " Dialectical Logic," 
called also the " Metaphysician's Logic " ; and Genetic Logic, 
called also "The Knower's Logic." It is the last-named of these 
to which the discussions of this volume are devoted ; and its 
problem falls under two main headings, which we may further 
distinguish respectively as " Fimctional Logic" and "Real 
Logic," terms which are presently to be defined. 
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§ 2. Formal or Exact Logic 

2. The oldest and most widely recognized form of Logic is 
what is generally, and I think appropriately, called Formal 
Fonon Logic. It is the Aristotelian discipUne as refined and 
^Kio- developed by the Schoolmen. Its problem is to 

state the niles which govern valid reasoning, together with 
the classification of the errors or fallacies into which argumenta- 
tion falls when these rules are violated. It is a form of exercise 
which begins by making certain psychological assumptions ; these 
assumptions made, its procedure is afterwards quite indepen- 
dent of psychology. 

The assumptions of this type of Logic are in general two ; 
first, that there are certain meanings or " terms," to which 
Auomp- names are given, which are so far fixed that they do 
"l^ ofFor- not change during the course of the argument in which 
piiod Meaji.'they are employed. That this assumption is made is 
'"*"■ evident from the fact that among the logical errors 

which it is the task of this sort of Logic to describe and classify, 
we find a group of fallacies arising when the meaning of one or 
more of the terms employed has been changed in the course of 
the argument. 

It is evident that this assumption is necessary when we re- 
member also that many of the processes which Formal Logic 
recognizes as valid are processes of substituiion. It is not 
possible to take up these processes for detailed criticism here ; 
but it may be shown that the processes whose validity de- 
pends upon the consistent meaning of the Middle Term, are 
processes of substitution. But the process of substitution, in 
all the disciplines in which it is employed — notably in Algebra 
— requires the maintenance of fixed and definite values in the 
symbols which are thus interchanged. 

It is just this requirement also, I think, which is more exactly 

fulfilled in the newer developments of logic of this type — 

those called variously Exact, Symbolic, Mathematical, 

Pii«*Logiij. '^^ P"^^ ' Logic. It is one of their claims that the 

interest of " exactness " is fulfilled by the use of mean- 



1 My colleague, Dr. Ladd -Franklin, in her lectures on this new 
logical development, has adopted the term " Pure Logic " as most suit- 
able, although that term has had somewhat varied meanings, from the 
Kantian use of rein, to the reine Logik of the school of Meinong (see this 
author's Vnlersuchungett uber Gigcnstandslheorie, i. § 7). 
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ingless symbols instead of words : symbols which, by reason ol 
their rigid neutrality, present no temptation to the user to 
import into them any irrelevant connotation. 

It is, therefore, a presupposition of good reasoning, in the 
Formal Logic, that the " term " which is the unit of all its 
operations, be strictly delined and be invariable, 

3. The other class of suppositions, of a quasi-psychological 
sort, made by Formal Logic, are those which take their character 
from the reasoning faculty itself : those formulated 
h Soi^hT in the so-called " Laws of Thought." These " Laws," 
as for example that of Sufficient Reason, are sup- 
posed to represent absolute requirements of the logical faculty 
in its operation upon all materials whatsoever. The procedure 
which violates these laws, or refuses to conform to them — we 
are told by those who work in this form of logic — is illogical 
and irrational. 

Without stopping to discuss the various formulations of 
these Laws, we may simply point out that they are assumed, 
and that any sphere of psychical operation, or of experience 
generally, in which they are not operative, is, ipso facto, outside 
the pale of this form of logical inquiry. 

It will appear later on, however, that there is not only a 
sphere of cognitive experience lying outside the apphcation of 
Locieiu'a these Laws of Thought, but that it hes also outside 
pSf^olo^ the range of the assumption of the fixity of logical 
«*<*i- meanings, spoken of above. And it may be well at 

once to go further, and say that there is really no sphere of 
actual experience which does he inside either of these two 



The following is Lotze's defiDition ; " Pure or formal logic is devoted 
to thought in general and those universal forms and principles of 
thought which hold good everywhere, both in judging of reality and 
in weighing possibility, irrespective of any difference in the objects." 
Logih, Th. I, Deaken (rcinc Logik), xi. (Eng. Trans, i. p. to f.). 
In the same connexion Lotze indicates the possible genetic (as con- 
trasted with such formal or pure) treatment of reasoning in these words : 
" Between the combinations of ideas there is a difference of truth and 
untruth, and there are forms to which these combinations ought to answer, 
and laws which they ought to obey. It is true that we may attempt 
by a psychological investigation to explain the origin of this authoritative 
consciousness itself ; but the only standard by which the correctness 
of our results could be measured would be one set up by the very con- 
sciousness to be investigated. . . . The history . . . can only have 
the second place. . . ." (Ibid., Einl. x. ; Eng. Trans., i. p. 10). 
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classes of assumptions. The requirements of fonnal logic, in 
either and both of these directions, are never fulfilled, and cannot 
be, in our concrete mental life. It is a part of the task we are 
now setting before us to show this as a negative result of our 
positive conclusions. It is sufficient to say here that such are, 
indeed, the limitations of formal logic — however valuable and 
successful it may be wittun its limitations — and that the sort 
of logic which does not make these assumptions, but attempts 
to treat the functions of thinking more psychologically, should 
be clearly distinguished from this, even if necessary by the 
adoption of a different name. For this reason I shall call the 
formal logical inquiry " the Logician's Logic " ; it is certainly not 
the psychologist's logic — that is, not the science of the actual 
thought process as the psychologist finds it — nor is it the logic 
of the knower himself in his processes of acquiring and utilizing 
knowledge. 

The fonnal logician is, in view of these limitations, driven 
to the explicit recognition of the fact that his field is the " dis- 
cursive " or reasoning function as such, and the purely " formal " 
or universal aspect of that function, 



§ 3. Metaphysical Logic 

4. Another type of disquisition which has in later times 
gone by the name of Logic has come from the pen of meta- 
Ketapbvti- physicians. It consists in the attempt, from the 
eiwa't Logioi consideration of the cognitive faculty, to develop 
its implications as to the nature of the thinking prin- 
ciple, and also as to the realities which it thinks about. So far 
it is identical with Real Logic as defined below. Associated 
with this, however, is generally an antecedent view of reality, 
which assumes its " logical " character as " thought," the 
processes of individual thinking being manifestations of the 
movement or dialectic of this reality in finite and phenomenal 
modes. In this sense the tradition of this school of logicians 
reached its fulness in Hegel ; by whom the processes of thought 
are looked upon as those of an absolute principle of " objective 
mind " unfolding and " coming to consciousness of itself " in 
the individual and in the world. 

On such a view it is difficult to say what philosophical 
problem we may not expect to be called " logical " ; and the 
works of the writers of this school abundantly bear out this 
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expectation. Accordingly this type of metaphysics has been 
called " Logicism " ' ; we may describe it as " Dialectical Logic." 
Associated with this metaphysical view which, as I have said, 
seeks by its treatment of the processes of thinking to bring them 
into the larger whole of the theory of reality, there is the tj^pe 
of discussion which aims at the criticism, or, in the language 
of Herbart, the " rectification," of the concepts of knowledge, 
with a view to the developing of a consistent systematic theory of 
the world. Tliis also amounts to a "real logic," so far as it can 
BariKn'B be freed from Herbart's ontology of " reals " ; that 
**'**'•■ is so far as the reaUty thus reached is attained by 
processes which start in the actual experiences of thought. 
But to the extent that it makes logic an a priori method 
of determining the content of reaUty, it may be classed for our 
purposes with the view described above as Logicism. The 
entire series of endeavours of this sort may fairly, I think, be 
called " Dialectical Logic," from their fundamental impulse to 
solve the problems of reality and thought by a deductive or 
dialectical movement. Either the dialectical movement of 
reality is rediscovered in thought, and illustrated by it, or the 
dialectical movement of thouglit is carried over to reality. In 
either case, one of the terms, thought or reality, is deduced from 
the other. It may fairly be described also, in contrast with 
the other sorts of logic of our exposition, the " Metaphysician's 
Logic." 



1 Hegel's great work Logik is the extreme case. Since Hegel the 
tendency has been to mmimize the logical, in the sense of dialectical, 
character of the method by finding empirical data of experience to give 
some content to the thought principle, and the discipline thus more nearly 
approximates " real logic" as defined below. 

I find in Lotie an exposition in much the same terms as that of our text. 
Hesays(£.ogift, § 150; Eog. Trans., i. p. 196); "It was in no attitude 
of investigation and reflection . . . that the Hegehan philosophy even 
wished to derive the world from its single principle ; it only proposed 
to look on and see how the development followed from the inherent 
impulse of the idea. And from this intellectual vision, this ' speculative ' 
thinking, ... it believed itself to have found a guide in the dialectical 
method, a guide which enables the spectator to follow the true course 
of the self -realizing development. ... I shall appropriate the antithesis 
between speculative and eiiplanatory theory for the purpose of describing 
the final shape which we aim at giving to all thinkable matter " — this 
last being abo the purpose of " real logic " as developed in the present 
work. See also his remarks on Hegel's method on p. 263 of vol. i. of the 
same work (Eng. trans.). 
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5. So far as psychology is concerned, it is plain that dialec- 
tical logic does not escape the charge of maldng assumptions. 

r^mnectioai Logicism proper imports into the psychic process of 
loeicimports the thinker the constructive principles of the reality 
Into p»y- which thinking is found to exemplify. It is diffi- 
'*'**'*''■ cult, for example, for the logician who assumes 

j teleological organization as an ultimate character of reality to 

I allow that the purposive organization of the individual's think- 
ing has its natural genesis and method in psycho-physical and 

I social selective processes.' It would seem to be hard for him, 
although Hegel himself was in this matter more of a psychologist 
than are many of his followers,* to escape a formalism which, 
[~to the genetic psychologist, who aims to find out the ante- 
I cedent conditions of every movement and process, is absolutism ; 
and it would seem that absolutism is the last thing that should 
be sheltered imder the aegis of Logic. Such a struggle between 
a priori formalism and the demands of empirical psychology 
is seen in Kant's doctrine of the Schema.^ 

The psychologist, therefore, naturally puts in a claim for 
some treatment of thinking which describes it before it inter- 
prets it, which really determines its place in the growth of know- 
ledge, instead of allowing it to determine the place of every- 
thing else. The dialectical procedure ends by distorting the 
processes of thinking by the very weight of the load of respon- 
sibility placed upon them. It constantly commits the genetic 
" fallacy of the Implicit " described under one of the " Canons 
of Genetic Logic " below (chap. i. § 8, sect. 27). 

We are accordingly led to ask what sort of Logic can be 

• That is, processes of the type of Darwinian natural selection. The 
same dif&culty is felt in accounting for " design " in nature by natural 

"V selection. The tendency is to make the " end " in some sort an afilecedeni 
thing, a. " final cause," rather than a resulting thing, a natural adaptation 
or survival. 

The reader may consult the discussions between Prof. Bosanquet and 
the present writer, in the Psychological Review, January, July, November, 
1902, and January, July, 1903, in which this point is raised a propos of the 
theory of " Selective Thinking " ; also Bosanquet's discussions of " Dis- 
covery " and " Selection " under the heading " Some Accidents of Infer- 
ence " in his Logic, vol. ii. chap. i. 

* See especially Hegel's Philos. of Mind, where the genetic point 
of view is consistently maintained. 

» Kant's theory of the Schema has further mention later on (chap, 
viii. S 6) in connexion with the theory of " Schematic Meaning." 
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built up, if we confine ourselves to the same rules of observa- 
tion and hypothesis as those observed in the empirical sciences 
generally, and especially in the correlative branches of empirical 
and genetic psychology. 



Knowle<l£a 
Mods. 



g 4. Genetic as Functional Logic 

6. The problem left upon our hands, aiter we put aside the two 
types of investigation described in the foregoing pages, is fairly 
definite and withal extremely interesting. It in- 
iiiTowiga^ii eludes the series of inquiries which are brought in, 
^^%q"u iisually in an apologetic and incomplete way, in the 
introductory portions of the great logical treatises, 
under the heading " Psychology of the Logical Opera- 
tions." I say in an incomplete way, for the autlior is 
always the judge as to what he will include in this introduction, 
and it is his rule to include only what he needs for the purposes 
of the " Logic " which follows. Moreover, as we shall see later 
on, the functional process, which is one of the topics of the, 
science we are to deal with, is not treated by him, but only the ' 
results — concepts, judgments, etc. — ^in which the processes 
issue. So soon as we ask about the processes, we "run foul" 
of the presuppositions made respectively and differently by 
each of the current types of Logic spoken of.' It is in view 
of this requirement — that we take account of processes — 
that we raise the series of questions which go by the name of 
"functional" problems, and that the distinctive term, Genetic, 
comes to characterize our whole field of investigation. It is 
the mode ' of psychic function called knowledge, together with its 
objects and meanings, that is explicitly the topic of Genetic Logic. 
It is our duty, therefore, to ask about thinking all the great 
questions that science is able to ask about its objects ; not only, 
that is, the question What ? of the physical or 
S^SV^I^T^''3'^t sciences, but the larger series of questions 
included under the Why ? and the How ? of the 
sciences of development, properly called genetic. It 

* Kant can speak of the thinking function only as union of sense and 
reason, one of which without the other is " blind " or " empty " ; Hegel 
only as foil to the objective mind ; Bosanquet only as " identity in dif- 
Jercnce " ; Bradley only as making the contradictions behind which 
reality disappears up the infinite stairway of related terms. 

* The writer's use of the terra "mode" is fully explained in the 
iollowing chapter. 
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is not possible here to justify genetic science ; its existence 
is its sufficient justification.' In biological science we have 
a great development, in which the details of many special 
branches of investigation are held together, illuminated and 
brought into unity of meaning by the theory of evolution ; and 
in psychology, too, the theory of development has been applied 
to mind, to the gain of all the mental sciences. The questions ' 
put and answered by these theories are — How ? and Why ? — ^how 
did this organ, this function, this faculty, arise ? — and what is 
its purpose and function in the economy of the organized system 
in which we find it ? These questions are to be asked of every 
possible process of life and mind before genetic science is to be 
considered complete. 

7- When we ask these questions of the function of thinking, 
we find no less than three lines of inquiry open to us. First, 
Tiiree luua ^^^^ concerning the process proper, or function, 
ofinqniry^ of cognitlon. Considered as a psychic operation, dis- 
Tuinkiiig tinguished from other processes and functions, by what- 
ffiMt on g^.gj. ^^j.[^ ^g 3j.g jg(j j-Q recognize it. This question 

may be put most generally in the terras. How do we think ? It 
is taken up in the following pages under the headings : " How 
knou-Udge is made" (Parts II., III., " Genetic Theory of Know- 
ledge," as ' ' Functional Logic "). and " How thinking goes on " (Part 
IV., " Genetic Theory of Thought," as " Experimental Logic "). 

8. We may then ask a broader question, one which takes 
us out of the peculiar domain of psychology for its full answer 
into the objective sciences of life and mind, biology 
TMnMng 1* and sociology : a question whose answer will deter- 
mine the relative position and end of the function 
of thinking in the progress of mind, individual, racial and 
anthropological. This second general question is : " Why do 
we think?" or, "What is thinking for?"—{l) to the thinker 
himself {the question of "Interest," discussed in various con- 
nexions), and (2) in our general theory (one of the problems of 
Real Logic). 

9- Finally, the actual outcome of thinking — the thoughts 
in which our thinking processes typically issue — is to be inves- 
». wtat we tigated. The great questions of psychic Objects, 
lUnk fciwat. j|jg^ variety and nature, together with the meanings 

' Certain indications are, however, to be found below in £ 7 of this 
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we attach to them, and the validity they have for life and 
conduct no less than for thought itself — all this is legitimate 
in such a scientific endeavour. The field indicated may be 
covered by the question in turn : " What does ikinking result 
in?" Its preliminary divisions are given in the chapter {II,) 
entitled, Wkat we think about, in which the essential stages of 
psychological function and of logical meaning are set forth." 

The discipline includes then all these great inquiries, which, 
BijwrtiMiiuj however, are subject to various formulations and 
'*"*■ partial statements, according to the method of ex- 

position. The term "Experimental Logic" is applied to the 
operations of judgment and thinking, since we find that they 
are developments of an actual process of Experimentation (see 
"Introduction" to vol. ii.). 



§ 5. Genetic as Real Logic 

10. There is still another use of the term Logic sufficiently 
rcanote from those already indicated, but sufficiently related to 
them, to be mentioned and recognized ; and the more so, because it 
is involved in the thorough adoption of the genetic point of view, 
This usage applies the term to the movement or development 
of any continuing process, considered under its larger and more 
uniform aspects. It is interchangeable for many with the 
term " method," meaning general rule or principle of continuous 
i^g ^ and orderly change. We speak of the " logic " 
ii»iboa. of evolution, meaning the Darwinian or Lamarckian 
or other general principles actually operative in the evolution 
of life ; the " logic " of social progress, the " logic " of emotion, 
the " logic " of science, etc. It is clear that this usage is 
secondary to that which applies the term "logic" to normal 
and sound thinking process, inasmuch as by a natural transition 
it takes the results of such process to be valid and operative in 
the matter thought about? It would seem, therefore, to be an 

' Frequent occasion will be (ound to refer to the newer literature of 
this topic called in German Gegenstandstkeorie (Meinong). 

' It is possible, indeed, that it is this somewhat hidden shade of con- 
notation that has led to the use of " Logicism " with the meaning given 
above: viz., for the identification, as in Hegel, of thought- process con- 
sidered as " logic," with real movement or dialectic (this last term being 
a word which has acquired nearly the same two-fold reference, i.e. to a 
thought movement and also to a real process). 

The term Logicism, it may be added, is used here with no intention of 
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extension, so far legitimate, of the province marked out above 
as one of our great questions — what do we think about ? — 
and it has the appropriateness under our conception, to which 
it cannot lay claim under other conceptions, of presupposing 
an essentially genetic or progressive movement in the objective 
Knowied content or system of knowledge. The problem 
aaEitra- of such a Loglc, therefore, comes up in full force 
piyo c. ^ g^y attempt to examine and criticize the claims 
of the thinking function to establish or even to postulate reali- 
ties as having any trans-subjective or extra-psychic • VEilue. 
For the very assumption of psychic development under con- 
tinuous rules and methods involves the progression' not only 
of the series of objects it constitutes, but of the cognitive pro- 
cesses themselves, as having some sort of real existence and 
movement. The question concerning the " real " or extra- 
psychic reference of cognition in general raises, by its very 
statement, the great question of the truth, validity, reality, not 
only of the objective, but also of the psychic as itself in some 
sense real. We find ourselves, therefore, landed in a genetic 
Epistemology, from which vistas are to be obtained over the 
territory of the philosophy of the real." 



disparagement ; it is the theory which assumes that the " real postulate " 
is in some sense a logical or thought movement. Real Logic opens the 
inquiry broadly into the issue of the various meanings reached by cog- 
nitive process, with respect to that larger meaning called reality ; it may, 
or it may not, in the outcome, reach the position Logicism starts with. 

^ The term "trans-subjective" is apphed to knowledge as laying 
claim to reach objects separate from all subjective or knowing process. I 
ehalluse " extra-psychic " for this meaning when it involves independence 
merely from the individual's psychic processes. Objects, it is clear, may 
be " extra-psychic " (to the individual) but not " trans -subjective " (to 
all individuals). It is an interesting topic of discussion as to which is the 
real claim of knowledge, and as to whether and when both meanings exist 
together — a question that Berkeley should have asked, and one that our 
social psychologists must of necessity ask. Our first advances upon the 
topic are to be found io the treatment of " Common Meanings " in chap. 
vii. 1% 4-9, and in vol. ii. chap, iii., the results of which give distinctive 
character to the entire body of doctrine in " Real Logic." 

' The term " progression " is defined in § 1 of chap. ii. 

* Epistemology in a broader and withal a more definite sense than 
that usually given the term. Real Logic interprets the results of func- 
tional investigation, interprets also the meanings claiming extra-psychic 
force, and then reinterprets both in a theory of final or ultimate meaning. 
It has somewhat the scope that Meinong gives to Gegenslandslheorie, 
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This series of topics I shall call in their ensemble " Real Logic," 
or the "Genetic Logic of Reality," and this becomes the heading 
o£ the second great division of the discipline of Genetic Logic.^ 
" Real Logic " will not be confined, however, to the later de- 
veloped cognition of the thought -mode,* for it has to do with the 
movement of all possible constructions of knowledge, 
so far as these represent typical developments within 
the general mode of cognition. It is, therefore, in the field 
thus defined, and under this connotation of Real Logic, that the 
investigation of knowledge of whatever stage comes within 
our scope ; and also of the relations of these stages to one 
another, giving in the sense explained farther below a Gimpara- 
tive Logic, or Morphology of Knowledge. 

II. From this point of view it is important to distinguish 
the problem proper to real logic on the one hand from that set 
^ , by the dialectical logic, and, on the other hand, from 
«Ritrut«d what is often called " Applied Logic " and Metho- 
SS"S^;doIogy of science. The "metaphysician's logic," "^ 

described above as " dialectical," is speculative or 
ontological, and not explanatory, in the sense of the antithesis i 
made by Lotze in the sentence quoted above (sect. 4, foot- ' 
note). The speculative logic of the metaphysicians makes 
the lo^"cal nature of reafity the prius, and the actual move- 
ment of thought its vehicle and means ; the explanatory logic, 
on the contrary, studies the actual movement of thought as 
instnmient to a genetically built-up and evolving reality, and 
interprets all its meanings in their hierarchical relations and 
complex settings. It may find the all-inclusive and ultimate 
meaning of experience to be given, not in the thought-mode, but 



sluce it must recognize all possible objection constructions (Gegenstande) ; 
but it is more definitely psychological in its " first data " (functional Logic) 
and deals explicitly with " naeanings " in its final interpretation. See 
Meinong, loc. cit. i. §§ 5 S. and iii. § 5. 

' In his recent Studies in Logical Theory, Prof. John Dewey allows 
the claim of this last-described sort of Logic, along with his " instru- 
meatal " or pragmatic — and essentially genetic— conception of the thought 
function in the narrower sense. But I do not find that he justifies the 
step in any explicit way or develops the topic (Dewey, loc. cit. chap. i. 
pp. 18 fif.). Indeed except as allowing this, and also certain further prob- 
lems of Real Logic, which some of the writers in the volume take up 
(e.g., " Valuation," " Logical Aspect of Purpose"), it would be difficult to 
justify the title of the volume. 

' On the concept "mode," see chap. ii. J i. 
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in a hyper-logical, an aesthetic, or even a mystical mode of 
experience. 

As to " apphed logic," although it is a hodge-podge of inclu- 
sion and exclusion in many treatises, it has its legitimate 
Appuea problem : it is just that of our functional logic in its 
Loffic. largest sense — the actual method of progress of know- 

ledge when deahng with this or that material. In so far as the 
material brings out characteristic or varying phases of psychic 
function, in so far there arise the series of problems of Methodology 
of the different sciences (as for example of quantitative or a-genetic 
science, in physics and chemistry, and of qualitative or genetic 
science, in biology and psychology),' The functional logic 
should trace out each such typical mode of thought-endeavour 
and characterize its leading motive and interest. 

So far, on the other hand, as applied logic interprets the 
meaning of the real-modes of phenomena (as vital, psychic, 
mechanical, etc.) it passes over to Real Logic — a term indeed 
by which it has sometimes been designated. 
TwoProb- ^* remains, therefore, for "Real Logic" (i) to 

lemB of interpret each entire series of objective constructions 
in terms of the sort of real which their cognition postu- 
lates of them, and (2) to interpret all of them together in the 
mode of reality in which their common cognition terminates, 
if there be such a comprehensive mode.' 

§ 6. Divisions of Genetic Logic 
12. I should therefore suggest some such scheme as this' — 

1 This problem is recognked in many of the systematic Logics ; 
WuDdt'a Logik, for example, includes Lvgik der GeisUswissenschajUn, 
der Sotialwissenschaflen, der Biotogie, etc. 

• This leaves open the possibility that the final meaning o£ reality may 
be, if so it turns out, dualistic, pluralistic, etc. See the Preface, for an 
intimation of the outcome of the discussions of this work. The topic of 
" oral Postulation " is treated in chap. iv. of vol. ii. 

^ A comparison of this scheme with that of Lotze — an author with 
whose temper and views the present writer has much sympathy — will 
show the shifting of emphasis due to the adoption of an explicitly 
genetic point of view. Lotze's work is in three Books, treating in order 
of Thought (Pure or Formal Logic), Investigation (Apphed Logic or 
Methodology), and Knowledge (Theory of Objects Known). Our own 
scheme redistributes the matter of his first and second divisions (the sub- 
jects of the traditional analytic treatment), under the one topic. Know- 
ledge (Functional Logic), which takes on new subdivisions required by 
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Genetic Logic 



Functional Logic — 
Science of the Process and Procedure 
of Knowledge ; 
{i) General Process : Genetic 
Theory of Knowledge and 
thought (Experimental Logic). 
(2) Special Procedure: Methodology 
^^^ of the Sciences. 

^^^^^ Real Logic — 

^^^^B Theory of Realities as known : 

^^^^H (I) Entire bodyof Truths of Science. 

^^^^P (2) Genetic Theory of Reality. 

I The further justification of these positions and also the 
working out of their implications follow in these pages. It 
is, however, only the first topic of Functional Logic (Genetic 
Theory of Knowledge) and the second of Real Logic (Genetic 
Theory of Reality) that this work sets out to treat.i 

the genetic method, and gives to his third topic great divisioa {Real 
Logic). 

* It may be worth while, however, to note that it is this sort of logic 
that has coostituted the problem of the works in genetic science t have 
already published, and which justifies the inclusion of the present volume 
in the same broad endeavour. The (Logic of) Development and Evolution, 
the Social and Ethical Interpretations (Logic), and the Methods (Logic) and 
Processes of Menial Development — all these titles are readily turned into 
the one under which this work appears in its " Real " division by supplying 
the term Ij^gic in each case, as is done just above. In each case the mean- 
ing of Logic is that of the " Interpretation " of a body of data considered 
as a theoretical of scientific system of knowledge in a particular field, which 
issues, in so far as it is valid, in a real logic 0/ the movement or development 
within that field. 

Professor Bosanquet's attempt at a " Morphology of Knowledge," in 
his Logic, is avowedly genetic, but in my view much too " morphological " 
or iormal and too little physiological or functional to cite his own contrast 
Poc, cit. i. p. 2), to be really so. His attempt seems to be to find a de- 
finition of judgment which will embrace all its various forms, A danger 
is that such a morphology may violate one of the canons of genetic pro- 
cedure — that which forbids us to read a genetic sequence or progression 
backwards {^c sects. 19, 27 of this chapter), taking our mature definition 
with us. It lands us in all the " darkening of counsel," of which the 
tenns " implicit " and " potential " are the hackneyed catchwords. 
We may choose to say that the tree is implicit in the seed, and that the 
fruit is potentially present in the first swell of the new bud ; but what 
the genetic biology seeks is the series of actual functional changes in 
the growth from the former to the latter in each case. The opposite 
pitfall is that of defining judgment as vaguely and thinly as possible, in 
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13. It is necessary to point out finally that the demands 
of the last-named investigation — that of " real logic " — involv- 
ing, as has been already said, the entire sweep of 
^tsrenoe of ^^^ Cognitive function from its earliest forms of 
KnowiedgBts knowing to the latest, would seem to be fulfilled 
tie Logical, only when we report upon what may be called pre- 
logical and kypcr-logical as well as logical (discursive) 
- cognitions : those fom^ of knowledge in which discursive 
reasoning function is both not yet and also no longer present. The 
*' real " reference of knowledge antedates and also outlives that 
psychic treatment of mental objects which in the restricted 
sense we call logical. Hence we will have to investigate the 
" pre-logical " modes of knowledge (in Part II,), and the " hyper- 
logical" in their place. This, while really pertinent to "real 
logic," may yet be considered as introductory and supplemen- 
tary with respect to the treatment of the function of thinking 
as such, called " logical " in the narrower sense. 

The problem of Genetic Logic is on the whole best described 
as the Physiology and Comparative Morphology of knowledge, 
oenoticLortc^^ it were only the Science of the Physiology (the 
liuoth function) of knowledge, we might call it "Theory of 

Knowledge" in the accepted meaning of that phrase. 
But the morphology of knowledge (its forms, methods, criteria, 
validity, etc.) is what is distinctive to Logic ; and while the term 
is often restricted to a particular stage, the discursive or thinking 
stage, of knowledge-process, there is equally a logic of the form 
of process at each grade of knowledge. Memory has its form, 
method, criteria, validity, and so has aesthetic function — to cite 
instances respectively before or after thinking in the genetic 



orderto cover everythingthat seems like it, instead of seeking those actual 
conditions or motives which pass Into judgments of one or another type. 
The danger of this last procedure is seen in Bosanquet's theory of In- 
ference {Logic, vol. ii. chap, i.), in which his definition of inference leads 
him to call discovery an " accident," and not an essential of inference. 
This is true of established inferential sequences, but it obscures the essen- 
tially instrumental meaning of inference considered as a mode of cogni- 
tion. Inference can be justified genetically only from its utility for dis- 
covery, as it is our task to show in the volume on Expetimcatal Logic. 

Professor Bosanquet's extremely able and genuinely philosophical 
work escapes many of the genetic fallacies {which for example the Oul- 
lines of Metaphysics of Professor Mackenzie does not) ; but it needs 
supplementing, even when most true and vital, with the results of a 
radically functional genetic investigation , 
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series Implicit in each case in the function of knowing its own 
sort of object is its peculiar form. 

14. Moreover the Comparative Morphology has its peculiar 
and in a proper sense logical problems. It asks about the relation 

of the forms and other logical determinations of the 
cwnpirauTB several modes of cognitive process to one another and 
"°^^^^aims to make out an interpretation of the series of 
forms as conditioned upon functions. The logical 
validities of one mode are found not to be those of the next 
— not to hold good in the next — but to be succeeded by others 
through the successive reorganizations of function. Tliere arises, 
therefore, a comparative logic, a theory of the successive rein- 
terpretations of logical concepts and meanings — of the forms, 
categories, postulates, etc., of knowledge. 

Furthermore, in such an investigation, all possible view-points 
— representing typical meanings — are necessarily involved ; and 
jj it is the business of such a research to adjust their 

lavBBiigritea claims, and say what their comparative and distribu- 
""tive validities are. Among these the genetic is one, 
the ontological another, the aesthetic a third, etc. As a com- 
parative discipline it is not allowed, for example, to separate 
in any final way genesis from nature, truth from worth, subjec- 
tive from objective, etc. Tliese are meanings which are to be 
investigated. The genesis, relationships, relative vahdity and 
scope of each are to be made out. All this adjustment of mean- 
ings, of objects of thought of all sorts and from all points of 
view in a systematic larger meaning, gives the body of the 
doctrine of what is called above Real Logic, It cannot proceed 
without the theory of function, nor can it discriminate in any 
way beforehand in favour of any one of the sets of meanings 
prescribed at the successive stages of development. 

This is only another way of describing, as above. Real Logic 
■ntonot ^ Theory of Realities as known; for Reality is a 
B«auu«i M meaning in some sense attaching to or excluded from 
^°** all objects of thought, and the adjustment of meanings 
is an interpretation of realities. 

15. There will no doubt be many who refuse to follow the 
use of the term logic here suggested, especially among those who 
Beution to ^^'^ '* impossible to give up the tradition which con- 
trwutioaai fines the use of that term to the discursive operations 
^*' of thinking proper, called in my comparative treat- 
ment the " logical mode." It is never well to prejudice an 

C 
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essential position by insistence upon anything so superficial as 
the name by which it is to be known. I am accordingly setting 
forth as clearly as possible the exact scope of the inquiry, that 
those who wish to call it Psychology, or Episteraology, or to class 
it with Meinong's Gegenstandstheorie or Lipps' investigation of 
Bewusslscin und Gegenslande' may be free to do so with no fear 
of doing the work injustice. As to names, chacurt d songoHi. It 
is the body of results that is worth presenting, and in this case 
they seem to cut across several fields in a way that strains the 
connotation of any one of the terms now in use. "Genetic 
Theory of Logical Process " is suggested, contracted into 
" Genetic Logic " ; but it is not the name upon which one would 
wish criticism focussed, but the thing named. 

The following scheme of whole and parts may be read either 
from up down, as I read it, or from down up, as many others 
Bfiowntya may prefer to read it. To the latter let the term 
Table. " logic " in the topmost headings simply be erased ! 

They may then call only the traditionally-so-named parts of 
the entire discussion " Logic," and the rest — whatever they like ! 



Genetic Logic* 



Futtclional Logic 
Genetic Psychology of Cognition 

1 1 



Real Logic 
Genetic Epistemology 



I 

%/ Prelogical 



logical 
(discur- 
sive) 



Hyper-logica! 



Methodology 

(Applied 

Logic) 



I 

Comparative 
Meanings 
(Morpholog\') 
1 



T 

Pre -logical Logical Hyper- 
(discur- logical 
sive) 



Z-c'if 



' A new work by Professor Lipps, just at hand as my proofs are being 
passed. It shows that the general question of " Objects." Gegenslande. 
is in the air. His opening paragraph shows that he too anticipates verbal 
criticism from tlie strict " definers " of " Metaphysics," " Logic." etc 

s This diagram shows just what the limitation of logic in the tradi- 
tional way implies ; it singles out the " discursive " as such both as 
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16. This is the province, briefly described, which I am de- 
nominating, in its first div*ision. Genetic Theory of Knowledge, 
and which at the level of Thought, with its reference to all the 
meanings of reality, fills out the discipline of Genetic Logic. It 
treats Thinking as a hving, working principle in the world, doing 
the work it is meant to do, and constituting a strain in the 
movement of the universe of things which science and pliilo- , 
sophy aim to understand. It is '" genetic," because it does 
not deny nor neglect the progressive movement and develop- 
ment which mind and nature, in certain of their most con- 
spicuous aspects, together show. It is, therefore, not the 
" Logician's Logic," nor yet the " Metaphysician's Logic " ; 
but it is truly, and in the first place, the " Knower's Logic " — 
the normal operation of that function by which the knower 
comes into what for him is valid apprehension of the world, 
society, the system of things, and by which he is able so won- 
derfully to react upon, provide for, estimate, reason about 
and contemplate the things that are. 

We may, in short, adopt the formulation which Lotze uses 
to state the problem of his section on " Knowledge "; " it is," he 
says, " the question how far the most complete structure of 
thought which all the means . . . enable us to rear, can claim 
to be an adequate account of that which we seem compelled to 
assume as the object and occasion of our ideas." [Logic, Eng. 
trans., i. p. 12.) 



§ 7. Axioms and Postulates of Genetic Science 

17. The definition of the science that may be properly called 
" genetic," over against that which is, in contrast with it, 
DeAnitioD of ""S^"^'*^- precedes any more especial effort to treat 
Ganeuo psychology or logic by a distinctly genetic method. 
Much confusion is current in the matter, and much 
discussion and disagreement have resulted even among those who 



functional process (sometimes, however, denying itself even so much 
psychology as this) and as formal process, and includes in addition only 
the " Applied I-ogic " or Methodology. See an interesting discussion in 
Professor Hammond's St. Louis Congress Address, Psychological JReview, 
January, 1906. in which he reaches the conclusion stated in the following 
words (p. js) : " Logic is a disciphne whose business it is to describe and 
systematize the formal processes of inferential thought and to apply them 
as practical principles to the body of real knowledge." 
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have attempted to take a functional or developmental point of 
view. It has accordingly been part of the present writer's en- 
deavour in the series of books dealing with development, and 
explicitly in one of them,' to define genetic science and state its 
method and limitations. It would be out of place here to re- 
peat that attempt, seeing that it is a special province — the 
province of the psychic process called " Cognition " — and that 
only, that is here under investigation. Yet the treatment of the 
more restricted field involves recognition of the principles that 
regulate all legitimate inquiry of the sort, and so much restate- 
ment is justified as may be necessary to show the general scientific 
ground (or the canons of procedure which are to be observed in 
the present work. 

i8. Such principles have been tentatively stated in the work 
of *^'ted above, under the heading, " Axioms of Genetic 
oeDBCio Science " ; they are formulated in four statements 
«"•""■ as follows :-' 

" First, the phenomena of science at each higher level show 
a form of synthesis that is not accounted for by the formulations 
which are adequate for the phenomena of the next lower 
level. By lower and higher I mean genetically be/ore and 
after. 

"Second, the formulations of any lower science are not in- 
validated in the next higher, even in cases in wliich new formu- 
lations are necessary for the formal synthesis which characterizes 
the genetic mode of the higher. 

" Third, the generalizations and classifications of each science, 
representing a particular genetic mode, are pecuUar to that mode 
and cannot be constructed in analogy to, or a fortiori on the 
basis of, the corresponding generalizations or classifications of 
the lower mode. 

" Fourth, no formula for progress from mode to mode, that 
is, no strictly genetic formula in evolution or in development, is 
possible except by direct observation of the facts of the series 
which the formulation aims to cover or by the interpretation of 
other series which represent the same or parallel modes." 

The illustrations and proofs of these positions given in the 
work from which they are quoted are drawn from biology and 



1 Developmenl and Evolution (1902), pt, iii. chap, six., "Theory of 
Genetic Modes." 

» Development and Evolution, p, 323. 
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history, principally from the former. The description of genetic 
TbMahaM science, however, in contrast with a-genetic science, 
I (^ Mid MoMi worked out on the basis of these "axioms," holds for 
sciutoM. psychology and the mental and moral sciences generally 
with notably increased force.* 

19. This contrast is embodied in the statement, also given in 
PomiatMof ^^^ same work, of certain " postulates of method," 
oenetta which are to be observed in ajiv science calling itself 

genetic, as foUows. 

" First. The first or negative postulate : the logic of genesis 
(1) ((8g«ti?« is not expressed in convertible propositions. Genetically, 
PMdiiata. ^ =(that is, becomes, forwhich the sign (( is now used) 
B ; but it does not follow that B = (becomes, (() A." » 

"Second. The second or positive postulate: that series of 
events only is truly genetic which cannot be constructed before 
(S) FoaiUTB it has happened, and which cannot be exhausted by 
PojiuiiM, reading backwards, after it has happened." ' 

20. The relation between what are above called respectively 
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• The point at issue really is that between the functional and structural 
conceptions and methods. The cross-section of a given thing, showing its 
structure, cannot be assumed to e.xhaust the later " things " into which 
the given thing develops. It Is a corollary from the fourth axiom, to be 
strenuously enforced, that a genetic series seen in a longitudinal section from 
before to after, can never be exhausiively interpreted by the results of the 
analysb of a cross-section through its structure. The passage from 
earlier to later is itself a problem, tliat of functional operation. This 
reinstates the problem of the relation of the sciences to one another, 
essenlialiy the same as that ol the earlier and later psychic modes, illus- 
trated by the diagram in sect. 4 of chap. ii. The full treatment of the work 
named may be referred to, and also the detailed working out of the point 
of view in the important case of mind and body in The Psychological 
Reviete, May, 1903. See also Dewey, loc. cit., chap. i. esp. pp. 16 f. 

' Ibid. p. 303. See the comment also on p. 308 : " Genetic Science is 
competent to make the reservation always, in the presence of each of 
the applications and explanations of exact and numerical science, that 
(( IS a CTOss-seclion, not a longitudinal section, to which the quantitative and 
analytical formulas apply. ... It is the genetic aspect we hold in such 
cases that has escaped the formula." The truth of this general postulate 
is illustrated in psychology by the evidence cited by the group of men 
called the Austrian School in support of the peculiar " form-quality " 
[GestalUqualitdl) attaching to each organized psychic content, which is 
not stateable in terms of the partial contents that have entered into the 
organization. See the citations given io the Diet, of Philos., " Form- 
Quality." and cf. Hofler, Psychologie, p. 153. 

' Ibid. p. 311. 
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axioms" and (2) "postulates" is that between (i) the 
Eeiation matter on the one hand, together with the science 
between ths which deals with it, at each mode or stage as related 
ths to other stages — giving axioms of inler-relation of the 

PoBtuiatM. 5^.,-^„^g3 — .^nd (2) the assumptions, on the other hand, of 
a positive sort, upon which, within any single science a really 
genetic procedure must be based. 

The entire hierarchy of the sciences, arranged in a series of 
ascending or developmental modes, must show the truth of the 
axioms; namely, (i) physics and chemistry (physical sciences), as 
preceding (2) biology and psychology (natural sciences), these in 
turn as preceding (3) anthropology, sociology, history, etc. (social 
sciences), which finally precede (4) ethics, aesthetics, etc, (nor- 
mative sciences). 

When, however, a method of procedure is in question for a 
science which is genetic, no matter what its place in the hierarchy 
to which our axioms apply, the " postulates " of genetic method 
are to be observed. 

21. These postulates, thus stated in general form, lend them- 
selves to certain more special formulations in one or other of the 
Poatuiates sciences in which a genetic method is necessary. Such 
become formulations are requisite in as many specific forms as 
Uetbod In one may make out to hold universally within the 
•ac ■= •"''^ science in question, and their great value arises from 
their use for the regulation of method. The fallacies into which 
an investigator may readily fall, and which might otherwise prove 
elusive and persistent, may be detected and avoided by the strict 
enforcement of such formulas or canons, as we may call them. 
For our present investigation in tracing the psychic modes these 
canons are peculiarly valuable and also of peculiar theoretical 
interest, since the modes through which cognition passes issue in 
very remarkable variations of points of view, and these it is of 
the utmost importance not to confuse. 



§ 8. Canons of Genetic Logic 

The following formulations are so far distinct in their roean- 
cinona of 'f^g 311^ requirements that they may be given separate 
0«iBiicL0KiCp3j^gg_ Their violation issues respectively in the sorts 
of fallacy given with them severally. 

22. (i) Canon of Continuity (with the fallacy of Discon- 
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nuity) : all -psychic process is continuous. The fallacy of Dis- 
continuity consists in the treating of any psychic event 
as de novo, or as arising in a discontinuous series : so 

the fallacy of the historical distinction in principle between 

" sense " and " reason." > 

23. {2) Canon of Progression {with the fallacy of Composition) : 
all psychic process is genetic, not a-genetic, expressed by the formula 
(3) Pro- -^ becomes B whether or not it is ever true that B 
*"•"""- becomes A. The fallacy of composition, "cause and 
effect," or the " a-genetic " fallacy, consists in treating a psychic 
event as compounded or made up of or caused by other psychic 
events ; so the fallacy of treating the sensation purple as made 
up of the sensations blue and red, or as caused by them." 

24. (3) Canon of Quality (with the fallacy of Equality) : 
e:very psychic event is qualitatii'ely different from, not equal to, the 

next antecedent and the next succeeding event and also 
from its own earlier or later case. The fallacy o( Equal- 
ity consists in treating any two psychic events as equal, or any 
one as identical with itselfwhen repeated : so the fallacy of fixity 
of meaning of terms and of substitution of one experience or 
experiment for another. 

25- (4) Canon of Modal Ifekiiancy (with the fallacy of Modal 
Confusion) : no psychic event can be taken out of its 
evMnej.^^^ moiit; and treated as belonging in or with events 
of another mode. 

The fallacy of modal confusion consists in treating an event or 
meaning characteristic of one mode as remaining what it was, 
when taken up in the synthesis of another mode : so the fallacy 
of taking the meaning of reality-feeling as being still the s:ime 
when in the thought mode. 

26. (5) Canon of Modal Unity (with the fallacy of Modal 
Division or of Abstraction) ; no psychic event or jKcaning can be 



(3) Qiuiity. 



1 The value of this canon is seen notably in cases of what may be 
called, as in biology. " divergent " lines of change : cases of a dualism of 
meanings springing from a single root-meaning. The temptation is, o£ 
course, to trace one term of the dualism backwards, and to say that the 
other is without aDtcc£dents, or is de novo. Our method compels us to find 
the motives to the rise of the divergent strands which give the dual mean- 
ing. The method has revolutionized biology and completely killed the 
old '■ discontinuity " or " special creation " theory. 

* See the further remarks on cause as a-genetic category below, sect. 29 
(note in thia chapter). 
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treated as being what it is except as in the entire context of the mode 
in which it arises. The fallacy of Division or Abstrac- 
tion consists in treating an event or meaning as a 
static and separable " element " or unit : so the fallacy of giving 
either mind or body a constant meaning apart from the correlative 
meaning of body or mind. 

The interpretation of all contrast-meanings, such as the 
great dualisms of self and not-self, etc., depends upon this canon, 
contrut It is a topic that is to recur. The current use of the 
He^auigi. notion of " pure experience " involves this fallacy : 
pure experience is an abstract meaning of the logical or reflective 
mode, and its postulation requires a relative context of contrast 
meanings, such as the organism bearing the " experience," the en- 
vironment of the organism, etc. 

27. (6) Canon of Aclualtty (with the fallacy of Implication, 
or the Implicit, or the Potential) : no psychic event is present 

unless it be actual. The fallacy of the Implicit or 

■ Potential consists in treating something as implicitly 

or potentially present when it is not actual : so the fallacy of 

finding implicit logical process in the prelogical modes or a 

" potential " self in the impersonal modes.' 

28. (7) Canon of Revision (with the fallacy of Consistency] : 
no psychic event or meaning is to be treated as original or unrcvised 

except in its first appearance, since its reappearance may 
be in a mode in which it is essentially revised. The 
fallacy of Consistency consists in holding the psychic process to 
any consistency except what it shows : so the fallacy of holding 
reflective meanings to the reference they had before taken up 
in the revision of reflection.* 

29. Space cannot be taken up with an adequate discussion 

^ Cf. the topic " Potentiality " in tbe Did. of Philos. and Psychol. 

It is a corollary from this canon that correct method requires us to 
identify first the clear and unambiguous case, not to strive to get a " first " 
case, to which, by a straining of meanings, an established term may bo 
made to apply. This canon, thus interpreted, checks the rage for the 
" simphficalion " of what in its concrete occurrence b rich with shadings 
of complex meaning. So, for example, is the case of the " origin of 
volition," which I have treated as unambiguously present in " persistent 
imitation" (see Ment. Bevel, chap, xiii.). 

' A corollary to this canoa is that no psychic meaning is ever to be 
considered final. A later organiiation may revise the given meaning, or 
from the point of \'iew of the later mode, annul it. This is suggestively 
seen in the way " rational meaning " is often revised and repudiated 
from the point of view of meanings of worth or appreciation. 
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of these canons in this connexion. They are stated here as canons 
CuunuBot "^ method, not as theoretical or argued positions. 



dtoenwid 



Their instification would require a discussion of 
functional as oppwsed to structural psychology, and 
the adjustment of the claims of genetic and analytic methods. 
Occasion will be taken to cite the canons and point out certain 
of the fallacies as our further discussions illustrate them, and in a 
later place the discussion of the larger issues they raise may be 
conducted with more profit. The illustration cited under each 
fallacy will make clear the meaning given to each of the axioms,' 

* The essential requirement, I take it, if one would accustom oneself 
to thinking in genetic terms, is that one free himself from the compulsion 
of the mechanical and a-genetic concept of causation. We have all been 
hypnotiied by the thought of cause of the type of impact, transfer of 
energy fixed in quantity, with a. formulation of eSect in terms of an 
equation with composition of forces issuing in a resultant — as in the 
" paralleUogram of forces." We are told that nothing can be in the effect 
that is not already in the cause. All this is a partial and forced inter- 
pretation of nature. If science deals only with such causation series, 
then the great body of what we may in the lai^e sense call, " conditioning." 
or " sequence," remains uninterpreted. The Adaptations, Grow-ths, 
Novelties, in nature are as much in evidence to the scientific observer as 
are the Identities, Conser\-ations, and Effects. Why may not the sub- 
sequent term of a sequence have something in it not already present in the 
antecedent term ? It usually does. The causal Interpretation commonly 
gives an abstract meaning reached by excluding certain phases or charac- 
ters of the event called the effect. The genetic progression recognizes 
alt the eharacters o£ the event, allows the causal interpretation as an ab- 
straction, but attempts to reconstitute nature in the fullness of her pro- 
cesses of change from the mode that conditions to the richer mode— be it 
what it may — that succeeds. The psychology that does not do this 
makes a fetich of physics, and sells her birthright for a mess of pottage. 

This is, I am aware, in direct opposition to recent and current attempts 
to make psychology a " natural " science by forcing upon it the concepts 
of cause, energy, etc., of physics ; so Wundt's attempt to make psychic 
changes move by a sort of " mental energy " from which what is truly 
" energy " in the proper use of the term is eviscerated ; and Ostwald's 
explicit connexion of psychology with the Energetik of physics : and 
Mil nater berg's handing over the data of psychic content to an " atomism " 
of the ph>'sical type, all the while reserving the " real Ufe " as something 
whose values are not thus exhausted. I agree with Munsterberg that 
science of an atomistic, cause-and-effect type does not get at "real 
life," but I argue a different " therefore " from that premise : not saying 
with him, " therefore a science of real life is impossible," but, " therefore 
the scienceof real life — of actual psychic process in its fullness — is genetic 
and not atomistic." 



Chapter II 

WHAT WE THINK ABOUT : PROGRESSIONS IN 
THE COGNITIVE MODE ' 

§ I. Genetic Progressions and Psychic Modes 

1. The recent relatively novel attempts in the literature to 
approach the logical processes from the genetic point of view 
The Piychic have made it clear that a good deal of close psy- 
Progrwiion. cliology is Still needed in this field.' What has im- 
pressed the present writer is the lack of attempts to trace out 
the series of determinations of objects at the successive stages 
of cognitive development, and the motives in each such "pro- 
gression" from one "psychic object" to the next. The term 
"progression" is one which I have used in a somewhat tech- 
nical sense elsewhere ' ; it denotes a real genetic movement 
of growth from one mode or stage of development or evolution 
to another, the whole presenting a "genetic series." 

2. At this point we must assume that there are genetic 
series. What such series are and how they differ from other 
series, called " a-genetic," it is the business of the theory of 
The aenetio science to determine. The present writer has found 

reason for recognizing, after a detailed study of the 



BeHes. 



* Cf. the preliminary- statement and table in the Psychological Review, 
3d. 3, May 1904, whore they first appeared. 

' For example, the interesting work of Adamson, Development of 
Modem Philosophy, vol. ii. Part ii. B, " The Psychology of Thinking." 
Another fruitful work is the Lehrbuch der Psychologic of F. JodI (2 ed,). 

^ The Psychological Review, May 1903. I use the term " psychic 
object " in the sense of whatever consciousness means or intends ; that is, 
whatever can be in any way, shape, or manner psychically set up, presented, 
or aimed at. Cf , the writer's Diet, of Philosophy, sub verbo, and see below, 
chap. iii. 3, 4. In the use of the terra "psychic " (meaning (omiMti ttstf//. as 
contrasted with " psychological," meaning to an observer of mind), I am 
also following the Dictionary. The latter contrast of points of view is also 
made a topic of discussion below in the sections on " The Psychic and the 
Objective " (chap. vii. j 3), and " Reflective Meaning " (chap. xi. J 5). 
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subject,^ series representing growth, progressive organization, 
of the type called " organic," which may be interpreted longi- 
tudinally — from " before " to " after " — with profit. Without 
prejudice to the " cross-section " study of a thing — a state of 
consciousness, let us say — whereby we determine the elements 
of it as it now is, we ask the additional question as to what we 
find when we take a " longitudinal section," showing the strands 
which are undergoing continuous change or becoming, and 
which are progressively organized thus or thus in each suc- 
cessively chosen cross-section. Assuming, at any rate, that 
such an investigation of mental development, as of biolo^cal, will 
be profitable, we may work out such progressions in the growth 
of cognition, having care to observe the "canons" of correct 
procedure laid down in Paragraph 8 of Chapter I. 

3. The term " mode " is apphed in these discussions to any 
" character " or aspect of psychic process which is sufficiently 
The Piyehic distinguishable and sufliciently persistent to be iden- 
Hode. tified and traced wherever it may occur. The term 
is applied both to the sort of function whose progressions we 
may be tracing out, and also to each characteristic stage in 
these progressions themselves. The thought-mode, for example, 
is that stage in the development of the cognition-mode at which 
we recognize and identify "'thinking."' 

4. The following diagram may serve to illustrate the con- 
ceptions connoted by the terms " genetic," " progression," 
DtofTun of and " mode." The expanding cone is the developing 
^enMsion psychic life as a whole. Its " genetic " character is 
ma ModB. indicated by the increase in size, which no single cross- 
section {0, o'. Fig, I ), nor series of cross-sections, can represent. For 
the continuous growth, as from o to 0', could not be expressed 
in such cross-sections, and, moreover, no simple cross-section — 
without that thickness which means genetic change — is, as a matter 
of fact, possible. The minimum-thick section is a conic-section, 
having thickness, and larger in diameter at one end than at 
the other ; and the entire question of genetic change is 
raised again in the interpretation of the movement which 
spans this thickness. 



' See the work Development and Evolution (Macmillans), chap, six., 
"The Theory of Genetic Modes," and in the volume to follow on 
•' Experimental Logic." 

* A topic treated in chap. xi. 
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The genetic interpretation is the tracing of a distinguish- 
able character or "mode" — e.g. tlie arrow C, cognition — 
through its successive typical deterrainations — 0, O', etc. — 
which are the objects successively constructed : sense-object, 
memory-object, etc., each itself a mode of cognition. The 
series of changes which condition the passing of one such 
object into another, and which make the order of the series what 
it is, is a genetic " progression," I adopt the plan of naming 
a progression from its later term, and use the symbol {{ to denote 
such a genetic progression. For example, A{{B is a progression 




Ftc. I.— To illusttate objeclive [or other) Genetic Modes : see the text. If we 
should consider the cone to represent the entire psychic life, developing from left to 
rieht, tiieii the Cognition-Mode would be denoted by part of the cone, say, the expand- 
ing area above of the arrow C. 



which reads " A becomes B," Thus if we let, say, ^ denote the 
dualism of Mind and Body, this is then the second term of 
what would be called the Mind-Body Progression,^ should we 
write out a formula of which this is the second term. 

5. It is most desirable that the sign of progression should 
be one quite free from established connotation. For that reason 

' For this particular case, see chap. x. below. 

In the discussion of " Mind and Body " referred to {Psychological 
Review, May, 1903), the use of such symbolism is illustrated. It is not 
attempted throughout this work, since it would suggest needless techni- 
cality ; but there is no doubt that its use would serve the ends of clearness 
and precision. In the article cited the symbol ( ) was used, but as the 
relation involved is what the formal logicians call an a-symmetrical 
one, I now use {( instead. Dr. Ladd-Franklin's symbolism (see Diet, of 
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the equality sign, =, is not available; for both its " quanti- 
aigs of Pro- tative " and also its " identical " significations are 
^SS?n^°* to be excluded. The tenns of a progression are 
nor canui. not identical, just so far as there is change ; and 
they are not quantitatively equal, since the conception of mode 
is one of qualitative marks, not of quantity. Furthermore, it 
is essential that our sign should be one that does not shut us up 
to any exclusive interpretation of the real natm-e of the change 
or "becoming" that is involved. We must be free from ail 
constructions drawn from the strictly a-genetic sciences in which 
the causal sequence is the typical one. The birth of a new mode 
in the psychic hfe is a " progression " from an earlier set of 
conditions, not the effect of these conditions viewed as cause ; 
and this is equally true of any new genetic mode, just so far as 
the series in which it appears is really genetic at all. Of course 
there is always the theoretical possibility of a reduction of such 
a series to an a-genetic sequence, causal or other ; but when that 
is accomplished in any case, then the sign appropriate to such 
a sequence is to be substituted for that of progression. Such 
a reduction shows either that there was no new genetic mode 
involved in the particular case, or that by abstraction only the 
static and identical elements of the progression have been taken 
up for formulation.' 

§ 2. Psychic Objects and their Determination 
6. In the preliminary demarcation of the field we may ask 



Phihs., " proposition ") would lend ilaeli well to our purposes, ber sign 
(or " sufficient condition " (a split V or anow-head) answering for my 
" progression " sign. 

' There is, in iact, a growing tendency to account for the formulas 
of all exact or a-genetic science as due to such abstraction, and to hold 
that there are no real identities and precise conservations in any of the 
change-processes of nature. Is there any strictly "reversible" series 
of events in nature ? — a question in which many writers formulate this 
inquiry. Interesting applications of this conception of " mode " have 
been made by the lamented C. L, Herrick in recent papers in the 
Psychological Review. May 1904, p. 204, and November 1904, p. 395. 

It is such requirements as these that compel also the use of the rigidly 
defined term "progression," instead of the loose terms "development," 
" change," etc. A progression is a bit of psychic progress, typical, com- 
mon, and normal, which it is the business of genetic psychology to find 
out all about. The progression is a regular and characteristic growth^ 
whether in individual development or in racial evolution. 
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two broad questions : first, what are the conditions determining 
the construction of objects at any given stage of mental de- 
velopment ; and second, what are the psychic characters of the 
objects thus determined at any stage. Of course the treatment 
of "any stage" means the treatment of "every stage," and 
that involves the determination of the entire continuous move- 
ment of the cognitive function, with the ranging of all the objec- 
tive determinations or specifications of psychic objects in a 
genetic series. 

In the process of bandying this question about — making it 
every sort of psychic object ! — I have reduced certain types 
of inquiry to fairly definite shape for discussion. If we take 
the traditional series of distinctions of sorts of objects, such 
as Sense-objects, objects of Memory, of Thought, etc., as starting- 
point, we may work out the more evident characters of such 
Diatiuotionotobjects. arrange them in their apparent genetic order, 
(juotioiu. ajj(j f.^ them, as so arranged, the series of " objective 
modes." We may then endeavour to work out the factors of 
determination for these modes in succession from the simpler 
to the more complex, in so doing recognizing any finer dis- 
tinctions that appear, and re-arranging the genetic order as we 
may find ourselves led to do so. This compels us — or has done 
so in my own case — to trace out certain relatively independent 
strands of genetic change, the transformations which certain 
great phases of psycliic process undergo, along with the changes 
in the objects proper. These accompanying series, in so far as 
they are essential aspects of what we may call the " object 
psychosis," are indeed necessary to a full statement of the 
■objective progressions. I find it at least interesting, therefore, 
— not to make dogmatic statements as to its possible value in 
each case for the main problem itself — to distinguish in the 
actual results to which the research has led, the following phases 
of consciousness,' traced in each case along with the objects 
through a series of modes in turn : (i) the controlling condiiiotis 
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1 This description of these series was drawn up in answer to a question 
raised by one of my students after the table in wliich the results were 
spread out was presented on the blacicboard ; I say this to avoid the 
suggestion that the hues of inquiry were worked out under any pre- 
arranged scheme. On the contrary, the different modal series, as they 
may be called, resulted directly from the attempt to analyze and trace 
out the objective detenniaatioas in their proper order. 
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of the determination (that is, the " control " of the object,* a f 
problem having points in common with the " control " discussed 
by Professor Dewey) ' ; (2) the motive to each of the determinations , 

in turn ; motive in the sense of moving principle, mottts proprius 
(the problem of " interest," as " practical," or " theoretical," ^m 
or other), which I find of extreme importance in the later dis- 
cussions as to the determination of "truth " ; (3) the function 
involved in each determination (the sort of process in which 
the actual interest finds its vehicle, and its issue in characteristic 
behaviour of contents, as to distinctions, dualisms, etc.) ; {4) the 
meaning of the object over and above its actual objective marks 
(here the question of "logical meaning" is, of course, upper- 
most, and with it the broader problems of "individuation," the 
*' one and the many " ; and the question arises of " real reference," 
or the psychic meaning of " reahty ").* 

$ 3. Certain Progressions in the Cognitive Mode 

7. The conception of genetic progression having been made 
clear, together with its application to the psychic, we may at 

• The notion of "control " is fully explained later on ; it is that 
aspect of determination which appears as regulation, hmitation, less in- 
trinsic conditioning and direction, under which the essential and intrinsic 
psychic factors operate. " Determination," further, is a concept taken 
over from biology, where the term is in current use, as in the phrases 
" deterniination of evolution," "determinate and indeterminate varia- 
tion," etc. i it is the setting together of all the factors which enter into 
a process and make it what it is. The only other term which has been 
suggested, to my knowledge, for this meaning is "specification " as em- 
ployed by Stout ; but that is broader, and I think also, as he uses it, 
somewhat vague. The term A uffassung is a German equivalent of 
" determination " in the writings of Schrader (e.g. Ehmente der Psychologie 
des Urlheils, p. 34). though he places it in quotation marks to signalize the 
departure from ordinary usage (cf. Moller in Schriflen d. Gesell. /. psychol. 
ForscHung, p. 15). 

On " determination," as used by the " exact " logician Schroder, see 
Keynes, Studies in Formal Logic, 2nd ed. p. 37.S. 

* On the concept "control," see Dewey, The Logical Conditions of a 
Seienli/ic Trealtnenl of Morality. Univ. of Chicago Decennial Publica- 
tions (reprint from voL ii., 1903), In the writings of Dewey the concep- 
tion of "control" is not differentiated from that of determination nor 
is it indeed, I think, anywhere explicitly defined. 

' Of course many other questions might be asked about the objective 
consciousness, as e.g., what its emotional colouring, its conative accom- 
paniments, etc., but these might just as well be asked in other con- 
nexions — in tracing out the progressions of feeling or conation. Here we 
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once point out in a preliminary way the successive progres- 
Tabie of Ob- ^^°^^ '" ^^^ development of the cognitive function. 
jeoti and This involves, I think, the distinction from one another 
of certain modes of objective determination, certain 
modes, so to speak, or points of emphasis, in what is a continuous 
movement. These may be arranged in their genetic order, for 
discussion in later chapters, as follows : — * 



viUi- 



Division as to Mode. 



U'.w 



Object. 
I. Objects of Sense 



f Projective. 
\ Perceptual. 



Mode. 
Sense Mode. 



ImageObject^|«r°^°^ir- '^ ''^'^ '"'"'■ 



2. .-.^ti.«^j^«|p^^^yQj^.^^_ 

3. Make-believe Objects. 

4. Substantive Objects : Mind and 

Body. 

5. Objects of Experience ; Subject 

and Object, 



3. Play Mode. 

4. Sut^tantive Mode. 

5. Subject Mode: Reflection. 



6. Judged Objects. \ 

7. Thought Objects f 

8. Aesthetic Objects. 

9. Moral Objects. 



Logical 
Objects. 



6. Belief Mode 

7. Predication Mode 

8. Aesthetic Mode. 

9. Ethical Mode. 



I Logical 



Mode. 



The stage of psychic life reached by each progression, in 
order, is a distinguishable genetic mode, and each may be char- 
acterized by the principal mark which sets it off from the next 
preceding. These severalmodes are named in the second column 
of the table. 

8. Again, we may distinguish these successive determina- 
tions with reference to logical criteria, assuming here 
Logical for convenience the results of certain of our later 



MeaniQira. 



detailed discussions, as follows : — 



are dealing with what is found to be necessary in (i) the deferminalion, 
and (2) the characterization of the object qud object. 

1 See also the combined results of these tables given in the Table 
to be found in the Psychol. Review, May 1904. This larger table will be 
given in revised form in vol. iii. 

* Schrader uses the equivalent terms, Gedachtniis- and Phanlasie- 
Vorslellungen in contrast with Wahrnehmungen for memory and fancy- 
images in contrast with precepts or sense objects, in EUmente d. Psych. 
d. Urleils, p. 137. 
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I Pre-logical : 



11 Quasi-logical ; 



111 Logical : 

IV 
V 



Division as to Logical Mtaning. 

Sense Objects. 
Memory Objects. 
Fancy Objects. 
Make-believe Objects. 
1 Substantive Objects. 
I. Objects of Experience. 
( Judged Objects. 
\ Thought Objects. 
Hyper-Iogica] : Aesthetic Objects,' 
Extra-logical : Moral Objects.* 



-J 



toK«&l 
dunctar. 




g. Our further investigation leads, moreover, to another 
T»bto u distinction, which will be found in the sequel to furnish 
one of the essential positions of this work, that be- 
tween " real " and " semblant " objects. The classi- 
fication is as follows : — 

Division at to Reatily Coefficient. 

1 Real Objects : Sense Objects. 

Memory Objects. 
Substantive Objects. 
Objects of Experience. 
Judged Objects. 
Thought Objects. 
II Unreal Objects: Fancy Objects, 
in Semblant Objects : * Make-believe Objects, 

Experimental Objects. 
Aesthetic Objects. 

10. A brief characterization of these several objects, reached 
progressively in the development of the cognitive function, may 
be given here, to aid us in the further discussion ; for 
vuioua the relative novelty of this manner of procedure, and 
jeeu. ^£ ^jj^ attempt to trace out the genetic progressions, 
may make the inquiry seem somewhat difficult to follow. Each 
of these kinds of objects may be described in terms familiar to 

' So far as these objects are not made objects of reflection or of theo- 
retical interest ; when they are so made, they are logical objects. The 
same is to be said of " Religious" or other objects of sentiment or cona- 
tion which, even in their cognitive aspect, the present inquiry does not 
include nor exhaustively enumerate. 

' See Diet, of Philos. and Psych., art. " Semblance," for a preliminary 
definition of a term whose meaning has detailed exposition further on 
(chap. vi. and chap. viii. {§ 6, 7). By " experimental " is meant all 
problematical or " possible" objects. 

D 
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readers of current psychology, except possibly the two sorts of 
" semblant objects," for which the later discussions of the play 
and imaging functions give the key. The summary definitions 
proposed are as follows ; they are the results of the discussions 
of the work, not the preliminaries to them : — 

I. Projective Object of Sense : an object simply " projected " 
or apprehended, without further duaUstic or other distinctions 
than those involved in its mere presence or determination. 

II. Image Object : an object having whatever to con- 
sciousness means immediate " imier " presence, or comes after- 
wards to mean it. It comprises both " Memory Objects " and 
" Fancy Objects." 

III. Make-believe Object : an Image Object treated as if 
it had what means or comes to mean reference to reality ; it 
is the first determination of the Semblant Object. 

IV. Substantive Object : an object recognized as either 
Body {and not Mind) or Mind (and not Body). 

V. Object of Experience : an object distinguished by the 
Subject as either the Self (and not Not-Self) or the Not-Self 
(and not Self) of its experience. 

VI. Judged or Logical Object : an Object of Experience 
which the psychic Subject as such is aware that it is in some 
sense acknowledging or controlling. 

VII. Aesthetic Object : an object of higher Semblance in 
which the dualism of inner and outer controls is annulled in a 
state of immediate contemplation.^ 

' It follows from the Canon of Revision stated in sect. 28 of chap, 
i. that these several objects are most accurately defined when each is 
considered the latest result in turn of conscious process up to its produc- 
tion. It is difficult, if not impossible, to prevent a " revision " or further 
interpretation of a meaning after a further process has become possible ; 
as, for example, to keep a '' percept " quite free from judgment in a con- 
sciousness that is able to judj-e. 
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PART IT 

GENETIC THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
THE PRE-LOGICAL MODES 



Chapter III 

PRE-LOGICAL COGNITION : HOW KNOWLEDGE 
IS MADE 

g I. Interest and its Terminus 

I. We may approach the subject of thinking by a well- 
beaten path. The distinction current whereby cognition — 
considered a generic mode of mental function — is set 
*. OoEnitiTs off from other psychical processes, lends itself to our 
FMotion, purposes ; for however we may differ as to the specific 
marks of thinking^ — or of its product, thought — within the 
general series of functions which are called cognitive, there is 
1^0 one who questions that it is within this set of processes that 
the more limited one is properly to be included. It also enables 
us to avoid the discussion of the question of the origin, or of the 
ultimateness, of the function of cognition as a whole. For the 
definition of thinking requires only that we point out those 
stages of process of the same sort — that is, of the cognitive — 
which immediately condition thinking, and which by their 
diversity determine the varied forms which thinking takes on. 

We may confine ourselves, therefore, to so much description 
of cognition as will enable us to locate flunking within this 
function, and we may then proceed to ask where, in the develop- 
ment of this function as a whole, the special form of it which 
we call thinking takes its rise. Using the term logical ' 
as an adjective of the noun-meanings of thinking and 
thought, and so calling this function logical, we may then dis- 

* " Logical" is, therefore, the adjective not to " Logic" in the broad 
meaning of this latter term, but to " Thought." The " logical process " 
b the '■ thinking process." 
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criminate between the logical and the pre-logical forms and 
stages of cognition.' 

2. It may be remarked that there is a further distinct advan- 
tage in approaching our problem in this way : the advantage of 
oeneue finding, by the very statement of the distinction, 
uiuoisi tha-t tlic genetic treatment of the question is the only 
continnity. fruitful one for a functional psychology or logic. If 
-both the logical and the pre-logical are modes or stages of cog- 
nition, then the transition from one to the other is in its nature 
but the development of a continuous function. Whatever 
new-seeming factors and elements may appear whereby we 
finally identify a process or a result as logical, we may still say 
that the continuity of the larger movement, in virtue of which 
both the before and after-stages are cognitive, is unbroken, 
and the new factors and elements are to be construed as deter- 
mining conditions or ingredients in the constitution of the end- 
states wliich it is the function of cognition to realize. It may 
be said indeed that by this procedure we are begging certain 
large questions — and perhaps reaping certain unearned re- 
wards — which only later on come into the arena of discussion : 
notably the question as to the uniqueness of the thought-function 
as such. It will appear in the sequel that this latter problem 
and others of like scoj)e are matters of intrinsic interest. 
Yet here it may suffice to say that our assumption at this point 
13 mainly, if not indeed exclusively, methodological. That is, 
it concerns the approach to the process of thinking from the 
point of view of developing psychic function. In so far as it 
succeeds, it will be its own justification, for it will have shown 
that the transition from pre-logical to logical cognition has in 
fact involved no break in continuity ; and if it fails, it 
iti ReBuita wi^ ^^^^ proved, by showing the locus of such a 
«ro * Teii of break in continuity, when it occurs, that our original 

Continuity. -" , j Xi. ■ ■ 

assumption was unwarranted. It is m any case a 
legitimate test. Indeed, it is hard to conceive a more adequate 
proof of the independence of " reason " or thought than that 
which would result from the failure of the genetic method 
to make good the results upon which its assumption of con- 
tinuity is based, 

• "Logical" in this restricted reference to the " logical " or thinking 
function (as significant ior Functional Logic), bears reference also to the 
object or meaning of such function (as significant for Real Logic). In the 
letter reference, all meaning becomes logical when it is meaning to 
reflection or thought. 
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Turning, therefore, without further preliminaries, to the 
distinction between logical and pre-logical cognition, we find 
it necessary to indicate the generally-accepted marks of cog- 
nition considered as a psychic mode. 

3. A recent definition of cognition makes it " ^he being 
aware of an object," ' which is to be understood as not simply 
being affected by contact with an object, but ex- 



perience * which includes in itself 



HlTklOf 

Cognition : 

of*Obiiictr' ^^ ^^'^ ^^ *^^ being affected. 
the hterature 



the being aware 
This is expressed 
m tue literature by various terms and phrases. 
"Objective experience" means experience which has objective 
reference, experience which means to the subject the presenta- 
tion of an object ; it is thus distinguished from experience which 
has no such reference. This is too narrow. The use of the term 
" objective " in contrast with " subjective " marks a distinction 
which comes later on ; the contrast between objective and sub- 
jective is rather a distinction within the awareness of objects, 
" subjective " properly meaning having reference to the " sub- 
ject," as " objective " means having reference to an " object," 
The stage or mode of experience in which there is no such con- 
trast between subjective and objective — that is, in which there 
is no reference to object and subject as such, and which does not 
oppose tliese to each other — has been variously called " pure," 
" projective," " protoplasmic," " a-dualistic," " presentative,' 
etc. Not raising the question as to whether there may be 
strictly a-cognitive or " a-noetic " consciousness, we may simply 
take the consciousness that does have objects, and examine it,* 
Accepting this definition of cognition, as any sort of aware- 
ness of an object, it is necessary to outline certain further dis- 
tinctions which serve mainly to mark out the territory at points 

' Diet, of Philos. and Psychol., sub verbo. 

* I u5e the term " experience," in spite of its restriction, later on, to 
Bubject.object consciousness or reflection ; for oiir discussions themselves 
are. of course, in the mode of reflection, and we aie, as theorists, making 
the psychic state our object of thought. To the primitive consciousness 
itself, it is not experience, but just cognitive awareness. See below, chap. 
V. S 5, and chap. xi. g i. 

' On " Objective Reference " properly understood, see the remarks 
in chap. V. \ 5, and chap. xi. f 2. We may safely say that those who hold 
that consciousness always and everywhere deals with objects (see Meia- 
ong, loc. cit., p, 2 ; also F. Arnold, Psycholog. Review, July 1905). con- 
fuse the psychic point of view with the objective or psychological. W* 
know, for example, that an oyster is irritated by an object, when he turns 
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at which the boundaries are somewhat obscure. I am aware 
that in these prehminary distinctions there is much that is 
debatable ; but it does not appear that the essential theory of 
thought which follows depends vitally upon them ; they are 
presented in the interest of clearness and precision of defini- 
tion and terminology. 

4. In the first place, by object here we do not at all mean mere- 

ly " external " or " physical " objects. The things of 
notusraiy the physical world are merely one class of objects 

with which the mind has to deal. They are indeed 
objects, of which the mind may become aware ; but they are 
not the only objects of which it may become aware. 

In the second place, and positively — citing the position 
already taken in an earlier note' — anything that the mind can 
^j^^y^^ be attentively directed to is an object. While this 
att«nd*d to. is possibly the most general way of defining a mental 
object, its full implications are seen only when we characterize 
the act of attention by certain other modes of mental behaviour 



a grain of sand into a pearl ; but does his irritation, however keenly felt. 
give him awareness of an object f When Meinong says that the object, 
and even its existence is a " psychological assumption." the remark is 
true it we mean that it .is our assumption. This confusion, I think, 
underlies Meinong's theory of assumptions {Annahmen) so far as the pre- 
logical codes of cognition are supposed to have such assumptions. The 
subject of ''Assumption" is taken up again in vol. ii. chaps- ii., iv. 
"Assumption" is the rendering given Annahme by B. Rusaell. 

' Chap. ii. sect. i. An able discussion of the sorts of objects — 
" Gegenstande," "Objekten," and " Objektiven "^is that of Meinong, 
UnUrsuchungen iiber Gegenstandstheorie, 1904, chap, i., to which we 
have already referred. " Object " is the best rendering of the convenient 
general meaning which the Germans give to Gegenstand. 

A necessary distinction of terminology is that between " object " and 
" content." Content has two meanings, as is explained in chap. xi. | t ; 
but its essential connotation is common to the two meanings. Content 
is the mere stuff or matter presented to consciousness, considered as 
stripped of the special meanings and modifications pecuUar to the psychic 
process then going on. The content, " this bird " for example, ts that 
visual presentation common to your perception and mine, given and 
so far stable, whatever further meanings we, the perceivers. may give to 
it. In the modes before reflection it is " content of presentation or appre- 
hension," as distinct from object ; "object " includes the meaning and intent 
taken with the content. In the mode of reflection, as is explained later 
on, the entire object, meaning and all, becomes "content of reflection." 
Meinong's usage (cf. also Russell on Meinong, in Mind, April 1904, pp. 
206 ff.) is complicated by his theory of " Assumptions " {Annahmen). 
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for which the attention serves as a sort of vehicle or for which it 
supphes the mechanism. Thus we may say : whatever it is 
possible to take interest in, whatever it is possible to describe, 
whatever it is possible in any way to apprehend or think about, 
to remember, recognize, forget, consciously identify, anticipate, 
intend, or mean '—any such thing is a mental object. 

5. The essential thing about a mental object, it will be seen 
from these illustrations, is that it is in some way grasped 

as a distinguishable unit of presentation or meaning, 
BminB^iBti. and treated as a separable part of experience for the 
*"" '^°*'' purposes of the particular interests at the time under 
pursuit. It is just this way of doing — this singling out of an 
element from among the contents of consciousness, and holding 
it up as having a sort of self-integrity and unit-quality for our per- 
sonal ends — tliat is the function of cognition ; and, apart from 
certain discussable limiting cases, this is the whole of it. We 
might go on the psychological quest for the final statement of 
this function in its lowest terms — for its rudiment, so to speak. 
We might side with those who say its ultimate mark is " dis- 
tinction," or with those who say it is " relation " or " estab- 
lishing of resemblances," or " reference to the thinking subject," 
or what not. That is a fair and necessary problem of an ex- 
haustive psychology of cognition. But for our purposes such 
farther quest is not necessary, for we have to do not with those 
«i»teT ita simplest modes of cognition before which psychic pro- 
Rudimantaxy cess is Supposedly not cognitive at all, but with those 
rioter, j^jgj. modes within the cognitive function at which 
certain specific processes appear. We may, therefore, content 
ourselves with pointing out the essential characters of cognition 
found in the stages which precede its logical exercise. In this 
way we may hope to establish the marks or "criteria" of 
the mode which is later on to be called " logical." 

6. It seems fairly clear, from the explanations so far made, 
that there is a vital connexion of some sort between the deter- 
mination of a mental object, and the general course 

M factor to of development withm consciousness, m the progress 

SoiTotoSiMt "^ '^'^''^'^^''^ "'''i*''^* '-'^'^"'"^s "''^** '*■ '^- ^^ ^^ agree 
to call the predominant psychic tendency of the mo- 
ment, which gives direction to the change then taking place in 

* It will appear later on that we have to nscognize classes of merely 
Bible and impossible, unpresentable, absurd, and nnthinkabte ob- 
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the contents of consciousness, the "interest"' of the moment, 
we may then ask the following general question. What 
is the relation between this interest and the objective data 
in which the interest is centred ? We say it is our " in- 
_terest," now and here, to buy a new hat, to run a race, to refute 
a calumny. By this term, in all these cases, we mean a certain 
direction of the course of experience through the circumscribing 
and contracting processes of psychic selection which take place 
while and because the particular interest is dominant. Or, in 
terms of the behaviour of the contents, it means their progressive 
arrangement and rearrangement toward a better realization 
of that which more or less adequately fidfils the interest. In 
the higher modes of consciousness, there is what we call " volun- 
tary " direction of thought to an end, as seen in voluntary con- 
trol of conduct, deliberate reflection upon a problem, etc. ; but 
the same characters attach to the development of interests in 
those cases in which such a dehberate purpose is absent. 
The bee, for example, hcis a psychic interest in building his hive, 
and the dog in chasmg a bird, no less than has the man in 
marrying a wife. 

Moreover, it is not hard to reach the assurance that the sort 
of object which will be formed in a consciousness, now or then, 
Tho obiaet depends in great measure upon the especial interest 
Variea with which dominates that consciousness, now or then. 
The interest with which a bird contemplates an earth- 
worm is very different from that of the great naturalist who 
writes a book about this lowly creature. The object itself varies 
throughout the entire gamut of cases possible in the respec- 
tive arrangements of a more restricted or a more amplified body 
of psychic contents. The bird's object " earth-worm " is a 
certain group of sense-experiences taking on a determination 
as an edible whole ; that is, it is detennined by what we may call 
the gustatory uiterest. The naturalist's earth-worm is a group 
of anatomical and morphological data and relationships which 
are determined as a biological specimen ; that is, it is determined 
by the "scientific" interest. The same variations arise also 
in successive " objective " determinations within the same 
consciousness ; the bird determines the earthwonn differently 
when its gustatory interest is compounded with its maternal 

^ Further discussions o( "Interest" are to be found in connexion 
with the appropriate objects (see chap. vi. $ S, chap. viii. j 9, chap. xi. { 6, 
and vol. ii. in loc.) 
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Tffi^inui m' suggested by two expressions : the 
objeit of the interest, on the one hand, and the 

velopment " of the interest, on the other hand. 



interest, that is, when the worm is to be carried to the nest to 
feed the young. So the naturalist's worm is very differently 
determined if perchance it prove to be an edible snail to be 
carried home for Imicheon. 

7. The questions which arise after so much information 
about interests and their objects has been gathered are, for our 
Two Qaei- present purposes, two in number. They may bd-i 

terminus " of \ 
" plan of de- 
By! 

the "terminus" of the interest what is meant is the sort ofi 
object or meaning which is the natural fulfilment of the interest. ' 
It is a "terminus," because by the establishing of such an I 
object the interest reaches its satisfaction and completion, Byi 
the plan of development of the interest is meant the 
Plan of De- progressive selection, arrangement, and control oi' 
vaiopment. ^j^^ contents in consciousness, whereby in time the: 
required object is successfully attained. In other terms, these 
distinctions lead us to consider, on the one hand, the object con- ! 
sidered as lead-up-to by the interest, and on the other hand, 1 
tlie interest considered as leading-up-to the object.' J ' 

8. Many efforts have been made to determine the sort of 
object or terminus which is earhest and simplest, and various 
QaeBtion of attempts also to describe the mode of cognition 
c 1S«"' "^ which would be strictly a-dualistic or, in a figure, 

"protoplasmic." With reference to our present 
problem, it is not incumbent upon us to determine whether 
there is any concrete consciousness which is not at all cognitive. 
It will suffice to inquire into the essential cognitive experience 
as now defined— that which is clearly marked as such. We may 
then go on to inquire as to the rise and presence in it of the vary- 
ing objects determined as termini of appropriate interests. 

9. Current psychological discussions are fairly at one in 
recognizing an early stage of so-called presentative conscious- 

^ Under one or other of these headings most of the larger topics of 
the theory of objects will be found naturally to fall. The various chap- 
ters of this work are not expUcitly arranged with a view to such a divi- 
BJoQ but they will be found to have to do either with the object as 
determined, or with the conditions — here in a large sense called the in- 
terest — operative in determining them. The topics of the one heading 
are those of psychic meaning, and those of the other those of psychic 
function and control. The distinction has further development in the 
chapters on " Meaning " (chap, vii., viii.. xi.]. 
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ness at which stimulation through one or more of the senses 
Early cogai. gives experience described as " sensational." Such 
liaS """*' experience is no doubt cognized ; that is, it is not 
exhausted when we analyze out from it modes which 
are clearly " affective " and " conative." However we may de- 
scribe them, there are by common consent crude complexities 
of distinction and relationship ' in the body of our concrete 
sensational experience. At the same time, when we approach 
this mode of consciousness from the side of the later-developed 
and more complex forms of cognition, we find it lacking in 
certain well-marked characters, such as — to cite certain evident 
ones — the apprehension of objects as distinct from the subject, 
the apprehension of the self or subject as its own presented 
object. Admitting in a general way, therefore, that there is this 
mode of relatively undeveloped cognitive consciousness, or first 
awareness of objects, we may give it a name to serve mainly'the 
useful purpose of freeing it from the embarrassing connotations 
which attach to the term " objective " later on in the individual's 
development. We may speak of " projective " consciousness ; 
and the presentations which, by a sort of analysis, we abstract 
from the mass of sensational happenings in which they are 
found — as the individual himself at this stage does not — we may 
call " projects." ' 

Such projective experience we may imagine to compare with 
full reflective apprehension of the world of things, very much 
as the canvas panorama of the battle of Sedan compares with 
the actual drama of the event, except indeed — and the exception 
goes far to vitiate the analogy — that the panorama would have 
to be experienced before, rather than after, the experiences em- 
bodied in the actual scene, and so rid of the meanings which 
constitute it in a proper sense a panorama. It is the rather an 
unexplained and relatively unmeaning canvas. It is the pre- 
sentative first appearance of the data of later experience, not 
the re-interpretation of the real in terms of its primitive data. 
It is very questionable, indeed, whether the criterion of cog- 
nition which we have decided to apply has any evident apphca- 



> It will appear in the chapter on " Individuation " (chap, viii.) how 
far and at what stages such terras as "distinction," "relation," etc., 
are legitimate here. 

* These terms are familiar to readers ol the writer's earlier volumes ; 
they are preserved also in the foreign translations, and have been 
taken up by other writers. 
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tion — the criterion, namely, of elements of content so far dis- 
tinguishable that appropriate modes of treating them as ful-i 
filhng present concrete interests are possible. Yet it is just the | 
notable thing about this phase of experience, that it is capable 
of the further progressions which do issue in special interests 
determined more and again yet more definitely upon special , 
objects. — ' 

The following vivid description of early experience, called 
by him "pure experience," is from the pen ol William James 
(Journal of Philosophy, etc., Jan. 19, 1905, p. 29) : 

" ' Pure experience ' is the name which I give to the original 
flux of life before reflection has categorized it. Only new-bom 
babes, and persons in semicoma from sleep, drugs, illnesses or" 
blows can have an experience pure in the literal sense of a that 
which is not yet any definite what, tho' ready to be all sorts of 
whats ; full both of oneness and of manyness, but in respects that 
don't appear ; changing throughout, yet so confusedly that its 
phases interpenetrate, and no points, either of distinction or of 
identity, can be caught. Pure experience in this state is but"\ 
another name for feeling or sensation. But the flux of it no 
sooner comes than it tends to fill itself with emphases, and these 
to become identified and fixed and abstracted ; so that experi-J 
ence now flows as if shot through with adjectives and nouns and 
prepositions and conjunctions. Its purity is only a relative 
term, meaning the proportional amount of sensation which itj 
still embodies. 

*' Far back as we go, the flux, both as a whole and in its parts, 
is that of things conjunct and separated. The great continua 
of time, space and the self envelope everything, betwixt them, 
and flow together without interfering. The things that they 
envelope come as separate in some ways and as continuous in 
others. Some sensations coalesce with some ideas, and others 
are irreconcilable. Qualities compenetrate one space, or ex- 
clude each other from it. They cling together persistently in 
groups that move as units, or else they separate. Their changes 
are abrupt or discontinuous ; and their kinds resemble or differ ; 
and, as they do so, fall into either even or irregular series. 

" In all this the continuities and the discontinuities are abso- 
lutely co-ordinate matters of immediate feeling. The conjunc- 
tions are as primordial elements of ' fact ' as are the distinc- 
tions and disjunctions. In the same act by which I feel that 
this passing minute is a new pulse of my life, I feel that the old 
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life continues into it, and the feeling of continuance in no wise 
jarsupon the simultaneous feeling of a novelty. They, too, com- 
penetrate harmoniously. Prepositions, copulas, and conjunc- 
tions, ' is,' ' isn't.' ' then,' ' before,' ' in,' ' on,* ' beside,' ' between,' 
' next,' ' like,' ' unlike,' ' as,' ' but,' flower out of the stream of 
pure existence, the stream of concretes or the sensational stream, 
as naturally as nouns and adjectives do, and they melt into it 
again as fluidly when we apply them to the new portion of the 
stream." 
" 10. The earliest determinations in the life of the child of 
what we may, in a psychic sense, call interests, are clearly the 
TbaiT IB- outcome of native and largely organic needs. We 

Mreais observe the infant lying on his back, taking in with 

llxraly fulfil i - i r 

orgmic serene neutrauty the panorama of projective ex- 
*"*'^ perience as it floats before him — hght and shade, 

touch and sound, you, me, and it. All is neutral so long as 
nothing touches upon his appetites, instincts, native propen- 
sities, and organic susceptibiUties. But as soon as something 
does so touch him, there is then a change ; some element of ex- 
perience at once stands out from the neutral panoramic move- 
ment, and is found to be fulfilling, stimulating, embodying, and 
determining of his interest. What takes place seems to be only 
the striking event whereby something, whatever it be, is 
taken out of its neutral setting and given some of that sort of 
meaning and value which attach to objects of interest. 

§ 2. Factors in the Determination of Sense-Objects 

II. The description given above of the "projective" type 
of experience is sufficient for our present purposes ; the most 
striking phases of such experience are those which have only 
negative description from the point of view of the higher de- 
velopment of reflective consciousness. These negative aspects 
may be put together under the one broad characterization 
that such consciousness seems to lack dualisms. It has no 

depth nor polarity. It is innocent of the distinction 
A-dnoUttlo , f , "^^ . . -^ J i_ ^ - . , 

cooBaooB- between what is m consciousness and what is external 

"•'•■ to it (the dualism of " inner and outer"), of the dis- 

tinction of the subject that thinks and the things it thinks about 
(the dualism of "subject and object"), of the distinction be- 
tween one thinker and another (the dualism of " self and other- 
self " — " ego and alter "). In discussing it we may, without further 
ado, rule out all such complications, seeing that the factors 
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which enter into the determination of projective interests, on 
the one hand, and of " projects," on the other hand, are to be 
found in two groups, i.e. those of the sort immediately psychic, 
_ lareelv preliminarv to the determination of the object, 

Tbe Piydilc 5 i^ ' r ., .L 

uid th* and those which are m some sense foreign to the 
"Forajgn. pgychic — those whicH come to be extra-psychic. 

In what sense and with what meaning the last-named factor 
enters, it is a part of our present problem to inquire ; it may 
be that the predicate " foreign " is one we have no right to 
use at all, for to be foreign to it would already, in some sort, 
involve some sort of dualism between the psychic and some- 
thing else. 

12. If, recognizing this point, we attempt to preserve the 
psychic standpoint strictly, we may say, I think, that there is 
^^ in such a consciousness the awareness of the ways in 

onnipiiiK ot which its experiences are progressively grouped. As 
contanta, outsiders we should assume the nervous organism ready 
for certain active responses, but as insiders we are shut up to just 
the panorama of psychic change. It is our task to make out 
the changes as they issue in this or that object, fulfilling its corre- 
sponding interest in this as distinguished from that, and these 
from those other progressive changes which do not issue in 
objects at all. Pursuing such a method, we find it possible to 
make out certain stages of psychic progression in the projec- 
tive mode. 

(i) The case of maximum detachment, bareness, and as con- 
sciousness develops, unfamiliariiy, of the experience. To de- 
jyp^^pjg. veloped thought the term "novelty" is the appro- 
P^f^ •" priate one for all these marks ; but novelty means 
conidoiu- nothmg as a characterization unless we are able to 
"*"■ indicate just the aspect in which novelty consists. 

The writer is inclined to think that it consists, in the projective 
consciousness, in the maximum detachment of a content from 
other contents, which is the same as maximum bareness or lack 
of meaning. 

(2) The case of minimum detachment or isolation, in other 
terms, of most meaning. 

(3) Cases of all grades between the two extremes : that is, 
of more or less connectedness with other experiences, greater or less 
7neaning and relationship, more or less familiarity. 

From the statement of these three cases — provided the 
terms used make them passably clear — a certain scale of values 
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A 8c«ib Of appears, having (i) at one end, cases in which the 
p«KTNi of detennination of the sort of objects we are dealing 
tion" In ft with appears almost entirely a matter of pre-existing 
" t"""*"-" or reinstated elements of conscious content, which have 
through their recurrence become involved to some extent in a pro- 
gressive movement ; and (2) at the other end, elements which are 
novel in the sense of not having been in any degree thus incor- 
Poratedip^ the texture of consciousness, nor assimilated to the patterns 
of it.- . Between he all the transition values. Let us call this 
fact of relative attachment and detachment complication, and 
the complicated objective " texture " a " <;Qntext." These 
terms will acquire greater connotation as jve proceed.' 

We may now go a step farther, still pres^^ng the psychic 
point of view, and attempt to determine what it is that con- 
stitutes this difference between the two cases at the two ends 
of the scale. What is it that makes a content less detached, 
more connected and familiar ? Evidently some integration 
or " complication " with other elements in an organized " con- 
text " or progressively developing texture. Here we find 
again a two-fold determination. 1 

13. I. The new item " hangs-together " with other items * ; 
takes its place in a context consisting either (i) of material 
Two Cobs of following Upon conative-affective processes, on the 
compiioiUoiLoiie hand, or {2) of contents shifting among them- 
selves without such preliminary processes. This difference is 
a very real one. We are justified, I think, in saying that con- 
sciousness has a very different colouring in two such cases for 
^^.y^^.p^j^g, example as these : the one in which an appetite has 
■eiatPromi- led to a train of movement sensations, after which 
not promi- the object of the appetite is attained ; and the other 
°"'^'' in which there is the perception of the movement 

of a ball through a series of positions, as it bounds about the 



' " Complication " has been used by Wundt for the relatively un-fused 
union, in a sense-object, of elements from different senses. This usage has 
little currency ; and it is only a broadening of the term to make it denote 
the fact of connectedness in general in early cognitions. " Texture," or 
" make-up, " is about what the Getina,n Bestehen means — ordinarily traoa- 
lated " subsistence " when used in contrast with Existence. 

* Meinong, loc. cit., pp. 6, 1 2, uses the term Zusammeahang to describe 
the essential mark of an 06;Vcf (u, which is distinguished in his terminology 
from an Objekt by what in the higher modes (in Gegenstdnde hoherer 
Ordnung) becomes relational character. Herbart's use of the term 
Zusammen as a substantive may also be recalled. 
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room. In the former case, the object is determined as terminus or 
satisfaction of the conative processes which envelop or lead up 
to it. They fmnish the context, the means of selection, the 
leading factor in the determination of the object as what it is.- 
It is these already-present active trains — movement series, 
appetitive and impulsive processes, etc. — which are the selective 
and assimilative elements of the comphcation. This has been 
much dwelt upon in recent discussion, notably in the higher . 
oaaes or Da- modes of object consciousness. It has been argued 
^miuuoa ^tjj emphasis that the active processes,* those con- 
couutb. stituting or developing an interest, are or may be 
those which determine the object as such to the thinker. We 
have here in the " projective " stage, the analogous fact that 
active or conative processes, being the medium of interest, 
may in a measure determine the psychic object. 

14. It would seem, however, that this is not at all an ex- 
haustive statement. The object is not, as to its content, ex- 
hausted by the statement of the active, dispositional,* pro- 
cesses which it stimulates, and which in turn select 
notiweif tiiB it. If such were indeed the case, there would be no" 
eo e bjeoi. p^ggibi^jty q[ experiences of unfulfilled and dissatis- 
fied conation. The actual experience of such unfulfilled and 
impeUing dispositions is in itself witness to the absence then 
and there of what is after all the kernel of the object. This 
appears in two very strongly marked experiences : that of the 
absence of the satisfying, and that of the presence of the un- 
satisfying. 

15- In the absence of the satisfying, the active processes, 
experienced as sensations of lack, restlessness, and discomfort, 

' Called variously " interest " (Stout), developing purpose " (Royce), 
" motor elements " (Baldwin). 

' Although the general term interest is used on an earlier page for this 
factor in objective determination, still I think at this level oi psychic 
development the word " disposition " is 3 better one. mainly for the 
negative reason that it is at this lower level that the useof theterm"in- 
terest " to include native and appetitive tendencies, so largely organic 
in character, becomes somewhat strained. " Disposition " is used as 
defined by Stout -Baldwin in the Dictionary of Philos. ; it is " an effect of 
previous mental process, or an element of original endowment, capable 
of entering as a co-operating factor into subsequent mental process " ; 
of which it is said : " On the mental side, the characteristic thing about 
disposition is its preparatory influence in the determination of subse- 
quent states of mind " — the matter under discussion in the text. 

B 
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do not themselves take on the form of the appropriate ob- 
ject. They may do so, it is true, when we reach the 
UnfiUflUed mode of the determination of memory objects as such, 
•^ "'"■ that is, when the further fimction of imaging suggests 
a vicarious presentative object -scheme ; but in the case of early 
projective consciousness, the active processes may simply fill 
consciousness with feehngs of lack and unfulfilled want. Mem- 
ory images may indeed, when aroused, only serve to emphasize 
the absence of sense-reality. 

In the other case, that of an unwelcome presence, the 
opposition and conflict of conative with presentative or sen- 
' ow« or In- sational processes testifies to the impossibility of 
^'^^p°^^ accounting for the object entirely in terms of the 
objeot. dispositions which contribute to determine it. The 
very marks which make an experience an object may be those 
which excite an attitude of revolt or rejection, and lead to 
disorganization of the presented context. Just for this reason 
the object is an obiect — something to object to or avoid. The 
detennining factors always include active processes ; without 
them the experience would remain detached and relatively 
unorganized, and in so far not an object ; but so far from being 
constituted solely by the active processes, the data may inhibit 
and embarrass them, and prevent the development of the com- 
plicated context which is appropriate. This case is very fruitful 
for the development in consciousness of further modes of object 
determination, as appears below ' ; here it is cited merely to 
show the falsity of the view that active processes may entirely 
determine the object. 

• In the writings of Dewey and his colleagues (Studies in Logical 
Theory) the case made much of is that of embarrassment and confusion, 
due to failure of habitual dispositional processes to establish themselves ; 
this is made the starting-point of all new constructions, which come ag 
the establishment of new equilibrium after these crises. But I am point- 
ing out the further case that often such embarrassment or disintegra- 
tion is not the extreme case ; for it often happens that a new and un- 
welcome object simply forces itself upon us. It is not content with 
knocking down our fortifications and necessitating our building new 
i ones ; it rides full-armed through our walls, and compels its recognition 
in certain of its characters, for what it is— say, for example, a round stone 
which a child takes for an apple and attempts to bite. As will appear, 
however, the most fruitful case is not that of extreme embarrassment, but 
that of only so much relative difficulty and partial novelty as to lead to 
hypothetical meaning with experimental testing (see the treatment of 
this in chap. vi. ! 4, chap. viii. g§ 6 fi., and vol. ii. chap. iv.). 
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16. The second instance in the larger division made above 
— that of a series of relatively pure presentative data, as of the 
caie of leMt Successive positions of a moving ball — gives this 
DX^^^.^'last point emphatic reinforcement. The object in 
Hon. such a case appears to secure a very fair objective 
determination and contextual setting, spacial and other, with- 
out the intervention of specific dispositional factors beyond those 
of the adjustment of the sense organs brought into play. The 
interest aroused is that of attentive observation, but this has 
the appearance of following in the wake of the successive deter- 
minations. It would be difficult to say that the terms of the 
series were determined by eye-movements and other active 
processes, or by interest, however defined. Yet the ball is 
determined as a series of definitely placed objects ; in each 
position in which it comes to rest it is a distinguishable and 
distinguished objective content. 

We have therefore, even from the strictly psychic point of 
view, to draw a distinction between the interest and the datum 
in each of the two cases mentioned, both of which illustrate 
objects of some connexion, assimilation, and familiarity. 

n. Coming to experiences of the other type mentioned 
^ above — experiences of the relatively detached, unassimilated, 
' and unfamiliar — what shall be said of them ? 

17. It is, of course, difficult to describe, from the psychic 

point of view, that which by definition is for consciousness 

detached. The description is perforce negative ; yet 
Caw of most ., ,. , . *^., . T. , . ^ , ■ 

ttatached the negative aspect is that which becomes of im- 

*"ijeDt». portance in our further discussions. We find that 
such an experience, while with Uttle significance with reference 
to meaning, is most significant with reference to function. 

An experience of this sort calls up at once a throng ofaffective- 
conative elements, a mass of kinaesthetic stuff, arising as if to 
give it a context, and reduce it to the plan of an established order. 
The new object (a blotch of paint) is treated as if it were an old 
one {an orange). Even if it remains quite unrelated and de- 
tached, it is nevertheless so grasped and embraced in an apper- 
ceiving mass of these kinaesthetic contents, that on its further 
occurrence it is set in a positive context, supphed by the reflex, 
trial-and-error, and other reducing processes. It may be a . 
context of unpleasant tone, of restlessness and dissatisfaction, 
or the reverse. But the deciding factor in determining the 
sort of context seems to be the objective data themselves. The 
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sense-nucleus is such or such, and the psychic process must 
become such and such, to give it place and part in future 
psychic development. 

If tliis be true, this case also falls, as to its deter- 
mine a. mination, with those mentioned just above. It 
contert, ^^ ^^^ exclusively, nor in any great degree, the pre- 
viously determined stream of elements, conative and other, to 
which the form of determination of the object is due. They 
supply, of course, the material of the surrounding context. But 
the actual determination of the object, as this object or that, 
this visual thing, that auditory thing, is that which the sense 
experience now coming in, with its stark and brutal demand, 

kes possible and necessary. Round it consciousness hastens 
;o throw the glamour of familiarity ; and the developing com- 
plexities go on to constitute the sense-object one of perception, 
a percept, a separate "thing."' 

There are indeed wide variations here and exceptional cases 

ases of extremely strong suggestion and of actual illusion — 
but the regular case is that of a visual object determined through 
visual sensation, an auditory object through auditory sensation, a 
taste object through taste sensation, etc., each enmeshed so far 
as may be to a context of ready-made and familiar comphca- 
tion. 

i8. If we were writing out an exhaustive psychology of de- 
veloped sense-objects called percepts, many additional things 
fcnBB-datum should, of course, be said. But our problem is the re- 
BemainB strfcted one of determination, that is, of finding what 
the character of the percept as being this or that, and not another, 
consists in. And we find that, whether the moment of psychic 
drift, dispositional tendency, conative urgency, may set in 
this direction or in that, the resulting object is after all moored 
to a peg, held to a sense-process and term, because of which the 
Stbject is this and no other. Give the calf rope — let this rope 
comprise strands of memory, association, selective interest, 
social suggestion, and other directive psychic motives — yet 
when all its coils have been unwound, the calf must feel the final 



' Even novelty gets meaning only by being a. case of least familiarity. 
The present writer had in childhood a recurring dream — a great, shape- 
less, gray, roUing. indescribable sometrAo/, advancing to engulf and destroy. 
It has remained to Vii"' the type of absolute mystery and novelty : com- 
pared with it — -it remains simply it and always a new " it " — all ordinary 
novelties are indeed familiar. 
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tug and hold-up of attachment to this central sense-peg. The 
If not w* control is from the stimulating, intruding novel -^ 
have t. n«w something that effects a new equilibrium and con- 
tributes elements to the enlarging context. When 
this is not so — when the dispositional or interest factor fairly 
prevails— then we have a new departure and a dawning dualism, 
which is matter of later study. The objects which do detach 
themselves, the calves that do break the rope, congregate in a 
sphere — that of images and fancies — which have other control 
and other determination than those of objects of sense. ~' 

This would seem to be the result from the psychic point of ~\ 
view ; that which declines to consider any facts but the actual 1 :f 
movement of elements in the consciousness which is having the jU 
experience. When, indeed, we take the psychological or objec- 
tive point of view, and bring in all that we know of the organic 
and physical processes concerned, the truth of this conclusion is 
overwhelmingly estabhshed. "' 

§ 3. PsYCHONOMic* Conditions of the Determination vj^'Ji 
OF Sense Objects f^^ 

19. As soon as we take the objective point of view, that of 
the scientific observer of mind and the organism, we find that 
ThsObjwUre'Ui^ very mechanism of sensation and action sets strict 
piota. Umitsto the object-making function. We findagiven 

sense-stimulation setting up a specific quality of sense-experience. 
Connected in many cases with this there are the congenitally 
active muscular, organic, and other processes which carry out-- 
the induced reaction. All instinctive reactions have relatively 
fixed channels of muscular discharge, stimulated by definite 
sorts of external conditions. The native appetites consist of local- 
ized reflexes brought into play by appropriate stimulation. In 
short, theconative, and in general the active or dispositional sense 
experiences which we have found to cluster about the sense 
nucleus in objects of perception, are of very definite character ; they 
are such as are fitted to fix, hold and regain, or to diminish, 
expel and avoid, certain sorts of stimulation. The stimuli them- 

^ Conditions " nomic '" (/imi/ing or controlling] to the psychic ; 
cf. Diet. 0/ Philos., art. " Force and Condition." This distinction is 
enforced under the same terminology in Social and Eth. Interp., 3rd ed., 
Introd., and in Develop, and Evolution, chap. i. f 2. 
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selves, on the other hand, are those which in the economy of organic 
There u ai- evolution are suited to stimulate sense processes 
ways ut appropriate to the en\ironinc conditions. The con- 

Appropriate rr c ,. .. r 

seiiBoriirotortext, meaning, psyciuc complication or a sensation 
Apparatua. -^ ^.jj^jj ^^ jg jjecause the apparatus has been moulded 
and adapted to just the stimulation which will excite these ■ 
and no other sensory and motor processes. The whole is a circuit j 
or arc of processes, giving in each case the psychic content which f 
turns out in the event to be most useful. Historically and func- I 
tionally the stimulus is the initial, stable, and determining term>^ 

20. In the case, further, of stimulations which do not arouseT 
such definitely estabhshed responses, the kernel of the objectify- 
ing process is still to be found in the sensation- The 
processes of accommodation to the new are, as has 
been made plain in recent discussion, those of motor re- 
sponse of a widely diffused and excessive character, by, 
which such active adjustments are gradually effected. 

as the present sense situation demands or will tolerate. It is 
a process of trial and error. But it is the active adjustment pro- 
cess which is the variable, selected, and reducible factor — not tJie 
sense content. The content is just the stable, persisting, again-and- 
*-again-repeatable thing, representing the recurring impacts of the 
given stimulus from the outside world. From the point of view of 
accommodation, both mental and physiological, the novel stimulus 
is an intrusion, coming in to disturb and embarrass the flow of 
psychic process. It is the business of the organism, through 
the mechanism of accommodation, to meet the demand for 
a construction — an objective thing — which will be a " safe and 
sane" reading of this fixed and recurring system. 

21. For example, the spacial character of sense objects may 
be cited. Stimulations from the extended object give a certain 
Example: order of sense impressions. The organism has in 
chanctar of '"''"^ evolved apparatus, the retina and the skin, 
Banao objectB, which report differences of position, arrangement, 
and spacial extent. This has gone on pari passu with the 
parallel development of a muscular apparatus for adjusting the 
organ to this character in the stimulation. The result is an 
active process of dealing with spacial objects — anticipating, 
avoiding, measuring, etc., on the occurrence of the signals given 

' This has been argued in detail in discussing the theory of organic 
accommodation by the present writer in Mental Develop»xtnl : Methods 
and Processes, chap. vii. 
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I 
by the stimulations of light and contact. The stable factor has' 

been all along the hght and contact ; the sense organs of sight 1 
and touch have become of necessity about as fixed in function, 
giving relatively definite conscious states, with the least possible 
variation, when the organs are exposed to stimulation. The 
variable and adjustable factor, that by which the organism as 
a whole gets its life processes accommodated to the stimulations, 
is that of reaction, muscular and other. _ 

It is accordingly quite evident that */ is the stimulalion, not 
the response, that remains the controlling factor in the construction 
of sense objects, so far as its space attribute is concerned ; and a 
similar inquiry would show the same of the other objective" 
determinations, such as time-position, relative individuahty, etc., 
which characterize sense-objects of the more developed percep- 
tual grade. 

§ 4. Conclusion on Sense Objects 

22. Combining the results of both points of view — while 
considering the psychic primary, however — we may say that the 
sense object is not determined, either entirely or largely, by 
the psychic dispositional process. The disposition and interest 
in this mode are for consciousness a mass of affective-conative pro- 
cesses of the reflex and kinaesthetic order. They are part of 
the made-up sense content, but they give it certain aspects 
only of its determination ; its connectedness, its famiharity, its 
Aiwiyi ft character as being a context. But there is always a 
sense residuum or datum. In so far as the felt cona- 
tions surge in advance of the object's real presence, 
ihey are without terminus, except in a consciousness so far 
advanced as to have memory images of earlier objects, satisfy- 
ing to the conation — a matterto be considered later on. Typical 
cases of the failure of native dispositions to constitute their own 
objects, despite their real psychic value, are seen in the rest- 
lessness, discomfort, and actual organic stimulation, character- 
istic of adolescence. Here there is the craving for satis- 
faction of unused impulses and instincts, which are and may 
remain lacking in definite content or objective fulfilment. 



Same 
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§ 5. First Determination of Personal Objects 

23. It is important to note, moreover, that even in the con- 
structions of projective sense objects a distinction in the con- 
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rtent is already beginning to crystallize : that which afterwards 
Pertonai Pro- becomes the distinction between persons and things. 
^mu, First Experiences of this order take form as person pro- 
aunMM jecls or thing projects, according as their character 
'•™'°"' is this or that. I have elsewhere gone into the ground 
of this early distinction in detail, the important fact being, 
, think, the essentially capricious behaviour of persons, and the 
difficulty of reducing them to the type of the regular series 
to which the dead things of the environment lend themselves. 
K [ The fact of personahty-suggestion is of extreme importance in 
the development of the " self-mode," to which we are to return 
later on.' Here we have to note the first beginnings of the 
setting off of certain contents as peculiar and difficult to read, 
by reason of their variability and apparent lawlessness. The 
child's personality is itself not yet formed ; he cannot read other 
persons as centres of experience, in any full sense. They 
are singular, and so far refractory to regular modes of treat- 
ment. At this stage a person is, from the psychic point of view, 
simply the source of novel, very interesting, very vital and 
pungent experiences. Yet it is just these values — reaUzed in 
those satisfactions of his needs, ministrations to his pleasures, 
reliefs from his pains, etc., which the presence of persons gene- 
rally brings — that reinforce the child's sense of the pecuhar 
independence and aloofness of persons from him, and also from 
|_ the impersonal objects about him. As soon as we come, more- 
over, exphcitly into the memory mode, into which the experi- 
ences of perception insensibly shade, these characters stand 
j)ut in high rehef. 
i' 24. In other respects, however, persons are sense objects 

as long as consciousness is entirely or mainly in the sense mode. 
I They have stimulating quahty, compeUing quality, 

tPanoDB MS contextual quality, persisting quality, and the rest. 
Ban»eoiijBot»,']-j,g child finds in persons, indeed, more than cus- 
tomary intrusiveness, stubbornness, and resistance, a matter made 
more clear and emphatic in our later discussions. 
: 



§ 6. pRE-LoGiCAL Control 
25. The general conditions of determination, at this early 

1- See chap. viii. § 5, on " Personal Individuation " for literary citations. 
The determination of the self , considered as progressive objection mode, is 
considered in chap. v.. chap. vi. } 6, chap. viii. § 9, chap. x. gj 2 B,, and 
chap. xi. I 3. 
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stage of knowledge, may be summarized under the notion of 
Th« Notion " control." By control is meant in general the 
o( Control, checking, limiting, regulation of the constructive 
processes. Evidently it is bound up intimately with positive ^ 
determination. Often, however, the idea of regulation must 
have separate discussion, albeit the conditions be, in contrast 
with determination, largely negative ; and by putting separately 
the question of control we find it possible to make distinctions 
of some genetic importance. • 

As to the control in the construction of sense objects, the 

evident thing to be noticed follows from the negative state- 

raent that the psychic process is a-duahstic. To a ] 
payeiucaii? consdousnt'ss where all is simply panoramic change, 
AutoQoiDio, jjjp passage from one state of apprehension to another ' 
is simply a fact, AHis mere presence. The psychic process li 

of J 



Ts"seIf^contained, or "autonomic." The limitatibns, points 
contact "and retreat of the function, as a whole, upon a foreign 
obstruction, would appear only in those aspects of certain ex- 
periences whereby they became more dominant, stubborn, 
persisting, and detached than others. This is, indeed, 
just the psychic character of a sense object itself ; and we 
have seen that apart from the object's mere presence and re- 
lative detachment, no hne of psychic distinction is possible. Wg 
may, indeed, go over to the observer's point of view, and say 
that the function is controlled by external things, by nervous 
processes, etc. — in a large sense by the " environment " — and 
that the control is in this case " heteronomic " and physical,. 
In its own place and meaning this is true and worth pointing 
out. But if the mode of control is to become at any time psychic, 
it is most important to find out, if we can, just those aspects , . 
of the earhest objective determinations whidi are germinal or' ,_*■*'" 

* The distinction already made (above, S 3 of this chapter) as to 
what is essential or intrinsic, as contrasted with what is conditioning, 
limiting, controlling, has indicated the control problem which we are 
now isolating. I shall employ a development of the terminology 
already employed in the works cited, where the affix "nomic" denotes the 
relation of limitation or control (as in " bionomic," "psychonomic," 
etc.), adopting also the terms " heteronomic," "autonomic," " a-nomic," 
etc., as appears in the later discussions. In stating the general problem 
of control as such I may cite, besides the paper by Professor Dewey men- 
tioned above, a notable article by Professor A. W. Moore in the same 
series (Univ. of Chicago Decennial Publications), entitled " Existence. 
Meaning, and Reality." 
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genetic to distinctions of control later on in the psychic develop- I 
^ . „^. ment. Such later distinctions are indeed to be most ■ 

but 06Jeo- , , . „ , .1 

uveiy Betwo-clear-cut and genuine ones ; all the meaning attach- ■ 
noinio. jjjg ^^ experiences of " voluntary," of " non-volun- I 

tary" and "in-voluntary," of "resisting" and "yielding," of 
"easy" and " difficult" process — distinctions themselves con- 
ditioning yet others — all these are to have their genesis. I 

26. The beginnings of a psychic control mode are to be 
found, I think, in the character already pointed out as possible 
BUoofDiffBT. "^ the projective consciousness: in the one genuine 

J- «ot Control distinction present, namely, that of relative detach- 

1 ' "^ °° ■ ment and novelty. The development of an act of 

cognitive construction is by the reduction of what is relatively 
detached, and its accomplishment is in some degree the presence 
of psychic control. The variations already pointed out in this 
process, indeed, condition the rise of certain duahsms, and in 
these progressions different control signs or " co-efficients " 
become attached to the dominant experiences involved.' 

In the light of what has been already said in this chapter, 
the distinction of possible control co-efficients must reside in 
the relative value, in a given determination, of the 
two great factors involved : the mass of moving 
dispositions, representing the psychic drift and con- 
text, on the one hand, and the projective content-item, the 
datum of sense, on the other hand. We have found in this 
antithesis the final source of variation in the flow of the con- 
structive function itself. The high tide of disposition — as 
appetite, conation, affection, or mere facility of habit — carries 
forward the function in relatively easy, flowing, " autonomic " 
psychic process. It is autonomic or self-controlled in the nega- 

1 It will at once serve our purpose, and also connect this topic fruit- 
fully with a discussion famiUar to many readers, to call these characters 
whereby control values arise " co-efficients." A co-efficient is a sign, mark, 
characteristic toning of any kind which makes a content or object, in a 
given sense or meaning, or for a given purpose, distinctive. The term 
"sign" is used in about the same sense in the theories of "temporal 
signs " and " local signs." 

The co-efficients of control turnout later to be the "co-efficients _, 
of reality " ; and it is well to state that in the determination of M 
these we are really entering upon the discussion of the earliest form of 
the consciousness of reality, that which we call physical (cf. the writer's 
Handbook of Psychol., Feeling and Will, chap, vji,, where the conception 
of co-efficient is worked out and the word employed). 
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tive sense of being undisturbed and facile. But over against 
this comes the case of obstruction, lack of reduction, limitation, 
embarrassment arising from the continued detachment and 
stubbornness of the sensation-content which we are calling the 
"datum." The "that " will not become a "what." And it is 
in this greaT5n5n5S5"seIf-'eniphasi^TTiIS'"aeT13ar"reffactoriness, 
that the " that " becomes for the process itself a sort of contrast 
pTtscncQ. orwl-iicKjiist this chanii-tcr is the co-efficient of regulation 
or control. It is the conscious reflection of what appears objectively 
" heteronomic." In so far as all cognitive process in the sense- 
mode has this factor — and we have argued that it has — in so / 
far there is a dual control co-efRcient, accounting for the varia- 
senae DMum *'°"^ '" ''^^ facihty or difficulty of the function itself. 
Control and showing the scale of values described in detail 
above. In the extreme case of ungratified appetite,- 
there is a sense of the lack of just that foreign something whose 
presence would finally control and fulfil the appetite. In 
the case of an unwelcome presence the control is there arousing 
the I-can't-get-away attitude. In the case of the agreeably 
familiar and welcome, it is the operation of autonomic sense- /-■ 
process in the production of the object.'when no jar or hindrance / 
comes to rouse the incipient dualism of controls. , , ,ji. .1 ^.^^f**^' 

27. Now it is by the development of these co-efficients, con- 
sidered as marks of great masses of contents, that we will find 
Control u subsequent psychic dualisms arising. This is to be de- 
BMUity Co- picted in detail later on. Yet here let us observe 
that it is a segregation of the unmanageable, the 
" stand-pat," the hold-me-to-it, the " heteronomic," that yields the 
physical world, the first form of the external that is reached. It comes -1 
as resistance sensations through one sense, as visual sensations 
through another, and so on, whatever we find in each case. ^ 
The essential thing is this control co-efficient. It dominates 
or controls the construction of the object of sense ; it is a 
limiting, or " nomic " presence,' and in it the reference to what is 
extra-psychic take its rise. " 



^^ 



• For this reason possibly the best definition, from the psychic point 
of view, of this feature of physical reality (as of all reality, no doubt) is 
that which is used (if indeed it was not first formulated) by Stout — " the 
limitation of activity." Yet I find another equally important element 
in the full co-efficient of physical reahty, that which guarantees persist- 
ence, not covered bythis formula. Full reality of sense requires the sort 
of control present in tha memory mode, called " mediate control " below 
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28. This control consciousness, such as it is, appears even 
here, however, to have reflected in it the germinating dis- 
oontroi by tinction between persons and things, characterized 
PsrsoDB. [jj jjjg preceding section. It is evident that the child's 
experience is controlled, both in his action and also in his per- 
ception, differently by persons and by things. In so far as the 
construction of bodies as objects is based upon the rela- 
tive regularity of dead things — their stabiUty, stolidity, passive 
motion, etc. — in so far his co-efhcient of control is only their 
consistent " stay-putness," inertness, and given-quality. But 
he is controlled by persons in a different way. Persons are 
actually intrusive ; they go off hke guns on the stage of his 
"panorama of experience ; they rise and smite him when he least 
expects it ; and his reactions to them are about equally divided 
between surprised gratifications and equally surprised dis- 
appointments. There is an important step which this distinction 
eventually leads him to take, as appears in his treatment later 
on of the corresponding memory material ; but even here a 
certain advance in the control situation appears. He is able to 
discount the resistance and stubbornness of things, and in- 
directly to circumvent them. " The burnt child dreads the 
fire," is the easy formula of his continued use of things. But not 
so for persons ; they remain essentially projective, unreduced; 
each is a self-nucleating capricious source of novelties, intrusions, 
and moral burnings. By no easy method can he discount 
and circumvent persons ; in doing so, his astuteness is taxed to 
the utmost. For they will not " stay-put " ; and when he 
wishes them gone, they will to "stand-pat," 

(chap, iv, S 4), through which the objective construction is in an important 
sense beginning to be released from the immediate domination of the 
actually present datum. Stout's contention (Anai. Psych., II. ix. ; 5) 
that the memory co-efficient, as developed by me (in Mind, \vi., 1891, 
pp. 232 fi., now included in the volume Fragments in Philos. and Science, 
xi.). is " secondary," is thoroughly un-gcnetic, and fails to do justice to the 
entire body of facts cited and arguments made by the advocates of " con- 
trollableness " as a co-efficient, from J. S. Mill to Pikler. The persistence 
is no doubt genetically later than the resistance factor j bnt it comes 
by a real progression and reconstruction of the object in a higher 
mode, and only by it does externality arise. Externality includes 
that ■' independence of us " which Stout, loc. cit., p. 248, appears to 
consider "secondary and subordinate." The genesis and progression 
of persistence as a meaning are treated fully below (chap. viii. g 3, chap. 
X. IS I, z - vol. ii. chap. ii. §| 6 f.). The nature of external reaUty is to be 
discussed in vol. iii. 
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Whatever reason we may see for saying that things are, in ' 
some degree, what we make them, what we will them to be, 
what our purposes require, — does not hold in full for persons. 
Things may in a measure — some things, in some measure — 
submit to our moulding ; but persons— they mould us ! This is 
indeed one of the outstanding results of recent studies in social 
psychology. 

29. Having thus examined the first psychic shadings of control 
as the more autonomic self-developing modes of objective 
experience begin to be coloured by such a sense, 
Control I think we may appropriately say that control in th'^ 
iDvoinntai?. things of perception is for consciousness non-voluntary ; \ 
it does iiiit iiw'olve any necessary antagonisms or dualisms; it I 
is merely the ongoing of cognition under a certain co-efficient of \ 
stability and limitation. The sgnsC-ol control -in the. experience" 
of persons, however, is or soon becomes positively involuntary ; 
It worH" by "arousing attitudes which are to become those of the 
individual's own dawning personality and sense of agency.^ 
Persons remain, even after each vital experience with them, still 
the unreduced ; and the individual's mass of surging psychic 
tendencies and dispositions comes up again and yet again fo the 
task of appropriating them in the moulds of habit and recog- 
nized fact, 

1 Thi.5 in anticipation of the account o£ the genesis of the conscious- 
ness of subjectivity in chap. v. below. The involuntary comes to be 
an actual clashing of wills as soon as the young hero of the nuraery 
begins — in his own words — to " put up a fight." 
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Chapter IV 



THE FIRST DETERMINATION OF IMAGE OBJECTS : 
MEMORY OBJECTS 

_^ g r. Images as Objects 

1, The imaging function is not a new thing following upon 
the sense function ; indeed, the presence in sense perception 
Memory ae of data having a greater or less familiarity, by reason 
^^'"sbiub ^^ presence in some sense earlier, has been presup- 
p«rc«paoiL posed in the preceding pages. The general psycho- 
logy of memory is, however, not our object here. The function 
is of interest to us in this connexion as being the normal method 
of the recurrence or reinstatement of what to consciousness is 
its earlier experience of objects ; memory is a mode in the pro- 

l gression of psychic objects. It is thus continuous with sense 
^perception. 

Furthermore, it is only one group of characters attaching 
to memory states that concern us : that by which they are con- 

/stituted psychic objects. A memory is a relatively 
„_ _ separable, distinguishable, and complicated whole. 
onjeata In We say we remember the object " tree " in the same 
■ sense that we say we saw the object " tree." It is 
r an object, and for consciousness the same object, in the two 
J instances. Our present question, in tracing out the successive 
1 genetic determinations of objects is the progression from the 
\ sense mode to the memory mode. We will note the differ- 
ences in the objects of the two modes respectively, and the 
variations in the factors by the action of which an object passes 
from one mode to the other ; and of these factors, we will 
seek to isolate those which give promise of value in the further 
progressions whereby the logical as such is finally reached. In 
other words, it is the genetic progression of cognition into and 
through the memory mode that interests us. 

2, The conclusions reached in the last section as to the 
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essential determining and controlling factors of sense objects 
gives us our safe point of departure here, and also indicate the 
line of continuity of cognitive development. We found that 
such objects were wholes constituted as relatively separable and 
complicated, and also as relatively self-nucleating, stubborn, 
subject to non-voluntary control. Each of these 
Memory ae aspects of determination takes on an important 
Ing.md variation m the nnaging mode, and contnoutes to 
Hion''ModB. the progression from sense to memory objects. The 
aspect of separableness or wholeness passes into that 
of actual removal from the sense context, and the aspect of stub- 
bornness or uncontrollableness becomes that of contiiiutng-ness 
or persistence, these being the two essential marks of memory 
objects as such. We may call these respectively (i) the char- 
acter of " representing" something, under which we may 
describe memory as " Representing Mode" ; and (2) the char- 
acter of continuing remotely or mediately controlled a sense con- 
text, rather than immediately, under which we may describe 
memory as " Conversion Mode." __ 

As might be expected, we find that the simpler cases arc 
those of memory of physical things. It is to such things, in the 
first instance, that these two marks apply ; and our treat- 
ment will consider them as constituting the first and typical 
case. The function of remembering events as such, which have 
no evident continuing-ness or persistence, is considered later ori 
in this chapter (§ 5). 

§ 2. Memory as Representing Mode 
3. It has been intimated that one of the fruitful aspects of 
cognition in the sense mode is that of the relative separateness 
or detachment of the object reached, and it may 
nsBB as a be well to enter upon a little closer study of this 
obanctsr. character at the stage of transition from sense func- 
tion properly so named to that of imaging. It would appear 
likely that some ground for such a character would be present 
which would necessitate the further progressions issuing 
in characters found in later modes. Biologically or objectively 
considered such ground is not far to seek : it is discovered at 
once in those distinct modes of the physical and vital which 
require different and fairly constant reactions and adaptations. 
iMBioioBicftl^^ light falls upon an amoeba, it is light to which he 
Gwmnda, must respond, not sound ; and if it be acid that 
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touches him, he may not safely react to sweet. So no doubt 
a certain range of separatenesses, sittings, and classifications 
of experience has come to be necessary in the economy of the 
evolution of the psycho-physical system. 

4. On the psychic side we have found a state of things that 
assures us of an adequate or sufficient reason for the separation 
of thing from thing, even in the midst of the reducing tendencies 
of psychic function as such : the presence of those more way- 
ward and novel experiences wkick the habits of conscious life 
do not at once and finally absorb. Over against this there is, on 
the side of the psychic itself, the necessary moulding of the 
presentative data into wholes of recognizable and manageable 
form. The formation of the sense object is. in short, a whole 
Ita Psyohic °^ interest and datum. As grasped and held and used 
Grounda : in- by activc dispositional processes, the datum appears 

dlTlduaHon. ■' J J , I .1. 1 • \ J.: I * »■ 

only as reduced to a form that is habitual. As stimu- 
lated and controlled by what is foreign, the interest appears 
only as fixed upon and defined by a definite objective content. a 
These two factors — those of presentation and of treat- 
ment, of cognition and of interest or action — play in 
and out with infinite variety and issue in varied rela- 
tive adjustments. The net progress of consciousness is 
seen in the organization, in a larger context, of the system of 
things it actually accepts and uses. In its progress great 
stages arise, which are so important that we may give the entire 
movement a name, calling it " Individuation," and give to its 
progression in a later chapter such tracing out as we find 
possible (chap. viii.). Tlie question of Individuation is that of 
how far, and in what way, objects are «iea«i to be separate or in- 
dividual ; it itf that of the further progression of mere " compli- 
cations " into distinguished units or terms of relational and other 
higher meanings. 

We cannot attempt here, of course, to adjust finally the re- 
spective claims of perception and memory ; but only to point 
out wherein each mode has its cliaracteristic emphasis. No 
doubt it is true that there is no full perception process, giving a 
separate object, without a sort of memory. Memory enters in 
the operation of the grasping dispositions which are already in 
some measure habitual. This is just the reducing or appercep- 
tive process necessary to constitute the object. But still the 
actual presence of an object involves memory in a different way 
from that in which actual memory involves presence. In per- 
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ception, the sense factor is emphatic, merging into sense ol 
recurrence ; in imaging the recurrence or " free memory " is 
emphatic, leaving the sense factor behind. Investigations in 
comparative psychology show that animals may remember in 
the sense of showing some signs of famiharity with objects, in 
cases in which there is no evidence of their having free 
memories or images of the objects. 

Let us concede here, therefore, that consciousness does 
progressively " individuate," and put this fact down as the first 
point made in tracing the development of objects of sense 
into those of memory or representation. 

5, It is evident, however, that it is at first in its real presence 
that the object is made distinct and individual. The function 
is one of distinctive treatment of an object in the body of 
the present changing material which constitutes the larger 
panorama of experience. This " thing " is succeeded by this 
famiharity or by that novelty, etc. ; but each is first individ- 
uated as a full-blooded real presence or object. 

In memory, however, this is not so ; the individuated object 
is, in some sense, remote, not present; and it is necessary that 
j^^^j^ we inquire what loss an object has sustained in 
MM or becoming a memory object. What does the re- 
oujeot oi moteness or absence of the real thing mean to a con- 
Memory. sciousness which has attained the grade of memory ? 

6. Answering the question as to what the absence of the 
real thing means, we may say three things. 

It appears (i) not to mean at first what it does mean 
later on — absence from experience itself, in the sense required 
by a dualism of experience and the thing. That dualism is 
not yet achieved ; and, indeed, the development of conscious- 
ness in just the direction we are now describing is necessary 
to its later achievement. The object of memory pure and 
simple is not a persistent real thing existing somewhere else 
while I, perchance, am thinking of it here. Further (2), it does 
not mean nothing ; the thing is not present in the full sense of 
the original experience. 

{3) It does mean, I think, the absence of just that some- 
thing which we have found to be the co-efficient of control of the 
HemoTy, u sense object as such — its direct, stark, competing, 
new indiTidn- and hmiting character as including the sense datum. 

■tlon, iBcklDg - , , , - , . 1-1 

tm BetiBe instead of this datum, the memory object has a 
co-»meiMit. settings ^^ context in which the cognitive function 
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has more or less successfully treated it before. This is, 
indeed, the very process by which it was first individuated, 
and made a separable unit of construction, a thing ; but it has 
now become, just by reason of this process, a relatively manage- 
able and in a figure " liftable " thing — liftable from the canvas 
of the original panorama. What we remember is a context of 
separable yet associated objects. The contrast comes out when 
we ask how this context, the system thus produced, compares 
with the series of actual data which made the corresponding 
sense objects what they were. 

In a word it represents it, and this is what we have a right to 

mean by that term : it fits upon it, excites toieards it, means it, but 

is not it. How not ? — we then ask ; and the reply nms — 

BepressntB . , , . , 

oriKinn Ob- (a) Just, as has been said, by not having that 
j»cti.iiow7 j-oj^j-rol co-efhcient, that actual limitation and con- 
straint upon its construction that the original thing had. And 
this, though negative, leads on the further characterization 
TtkTongti iti made possible when we then add (b) that the 
oonteit. memory system differs by being a more complicated 
context, made up of a series of separable objective units. This 
context is now ready for the assumption of another co-efEicient 
of control, that characteristic of memory as Conversion Mode.' 

' A very interesting question arises here — one which I do not re- 
member ever to have seen discussed — the question, namely, whether an 
act of memory requires, from its internal psychic constitution alone, that 
the object should actually be absent, I have used the term "liftable" 
of the memory context ; the further question arises — must it be actually 
"lifted" from the real external scries? I think there is no such 
demand. The memory may be fully constituted as memory in the pre- 
sence of the real object; all that is psychically demanded is that it be 
treated as a liftable or separable context. There are no doubt many 
cases of this t cases of the treating of a present scene or complex environ- 
ment under the co-efficient of memory, the actual constructions being 
those of a memory context, while the practical adjustments, or the 
larger reading of the situation, are still fitted upon the present facts. 
We may fancy a sleep-walker, for example, pursuing a dream context 
directly fitted upon the real tilings of his physical environment ; and 
the reverse case arises when in pursuing a distant end we travel along a 
context, and are quite unable to say afterwards whether were experienced 
the intermediate terms as actual facts, or only remembered them. We 
may conceive also a memory working mth absolute accuracy, and con- 
verting each term as it arises into its equivalent coin of reaUty. Such 
a progressive context would be one of memory, but there would be no 
occasion or need actually to " lift " any of the memory images from their 
" fulfilling " real things. Indeed, the rise of this need, on occasion, is 
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^^H § 3. Memorv as Conversion Mode 

7. A memory series or train, with its ramifications, ts 
controlled both as to its course and as to its terminus. As to 
its course (i), it is held to the context, to the order of the 
itt Context, original construction, that is, so far as it is memory 
*"* proper and not some other sort of image formation ; 

and as to the terminus (2), it terminates always, wheni Is course 
is run, in the sense co-efficient again. By this a memory object 
_ „ , is re-converted into a sense object. This re-con- 

(3) B; it* 

poHibis version does not indeed take place in the memory 
converston. fynction, and yet it is part of the representing function 
that it should be possible. The actual holding of the memory 
train to its own context gives to the fact that the train lacks the 
present hardness of things, its meaning as representing, leading 
up to, and issuing in the things. The usable context becomes 
the same as the things perceived, and stands vicariously for them. 
The full memory co-efficient of control, therefore, is a convertible 
context. 

But in finding this out we have laid bare another aspect of 
control which has had due emphasis in the hterature in dis- 
AUBasiBCon-cussions of the same co-efficients considered as the 
Sr'c^tr'oi- cachets of external reality. Memory objects, of 
ubi*. course, mean the real in much the same sense that sense 

objects do, and the inquiry is as to the signs or co-eificients of 
memory by which this " real " meaning is guaranteed. The 
answer usually is: the " controUableness " of the memory series 
— the psychic procedure of actually ordering the flow of ex- 
perience along the context so as to secure the reconversion 
of the train into a sense object by following it to its terminus. 
The tenn " controUableness " is, of course, suggestive here, 
inasmuch as it raises already the question of " control." ' 

genetically the motive to the further progression to the distinction 
between memory objects and those of fancy now to be taken up. Most 
of our ordinary " familiar " treatment of the external world is of this 
sort ; we really deal with a remembered, not a perceived context, and 
when some of our convertible images fail of actual conversion, and our 
anticipatory reactions are mistaken, we are " brought up " with a violent 
jar. 

' The term " controUableness," used in discussions of reality, refers 
rather to the postulated reality than to the psychic construction. We con- 
trol reality by going to it, and so experiencing it. But antecedently to this 
there is the question of the control of the process o£ memory construction 
by which the representing and convertible objective context is secured. 
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8, ControUableness is in antithesis to the stubbornness or 
uncontrollableness of the sense object. Here we put our finger 
sndiment of "^P*^" ^ shading of psychic process of high importance 

— that of " subjective control." It will appear and 
have its genetic role assigned it in later discussions. 
The individual does not control his memories in the first 
instance, either by voluntarily testing them, or by refusing to 
do so. He merely accepts their convertible character. So far 
as he does question memory and resolve to test it, he shows 
that he has become aware of the great chasm or deft in his 
experience, which is now only beginning to open up — that be- 
tween the system of his images and the world of sense 
objects existing apart from them. This — the great inner-outer 
dualism — is now indeed fast upon htm, but the function of memory 
dS such does not involve it. In the later stage of growth, when 
he is able and has reason to doubt whether an image is a memory 
of a real occurrence or thing, or merely a creature of fancy, he 
does indeed exercise control by deciding whether or not to follow 
up the series and test the case, and by so deciding also decides 
the issue. In this sense the decision is a " subjective one," 
and the control is so far fairly called " subjective." But 
memory as such does not require such a determination ; its 
character is given simply in the fact of its being representative 
and convertible.* 

That it is thus convertible, is a gradually acquired meaning 
largely of what we may call an ex post facto sort. By this I mean 
that it arises from frequent experiences of actually faithful 
memories, terminating in the facts and things for which their 
contexts fit them. The sense of tliis result becomes favourable 
to the discrimination of such cases as usable for securing real 
things ; and in this there arises the beginning of the subjective 
control sense. It necessarily involves a contrast between these 
cases and those in which the images do not thus bring in the 
real ; so that it is a step in the progression to the inner-outer 
dualism, as has just been remarked. 

9, This control factor, the convertibility of the memory 



* No doubt the use of these traditional terms may seem to suggest 
the traditional "representative theory" of knowledge. Yet it is not 
suggested, when we remember that separateness in this psychic mode is 
purely as between contents, not as between subject and object. The 
representing character is simply one of vicariousness or substitution, in a 
continuously developing psychic function. 
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object by the running-down of the image context to its ter- 

PersiBtenoa minus, is a matter of great interest for the conscious- 
• ■■Keaj" oess of reality in the domain of the physical world — 
as indeed is also the analogue of it m later modes 01 
reality consciousness. For by it the guarantee is not of a new 
object, but of the same, the original object, now brought again 
within the ken of the psychic eye- This imports the meaning of 
what has been called " persistence " into the object as thus 
brought to the bar for examination a second time.' How through 
this the fmiction of individuation is developed — as recognition 
throws its flood of agreeable tone over and about the object — 
is a matter of later more extended remark." Here it is enough 
to say that the real thing, the physical object, which is thus 
secured by conversion, can never again lapse into the mode 
of reality which is simply presence. Such a real thing must 
now be the thing which has lived through the processes of 
memory and conversion ; and this becomes in our full appre- 
hension of things an essential and productive feature. How 
productive may appear when we suggest that in this persistence 
meaning we have the germ of the notion of substance.' 



7 



P § 4. Mediate Control 

10. The foregoing description of the method of control in 
the constructions of memory introduces the conception of 
"mediate control," a term by which the twofold conditioning of 
the memory function is brought out : the conditioning by the ex- 
ternal world through the sense co-efficient, and the conditioning 
by the process of " running-down " a context under the new co- 
efficient of convertibility. The control in memory is " mediate " 
in the two senses in which — to state the case negatively — it is 
not immediate. 

(i) In the first place, the memory construction is not con- J 

trolled immediately by the sense co-efficient ; for one of its I 

^ _ essential characteristics is its separateness from i 

The flen«a , , . . , , , > , 

co-emcientaBthe object of sense, or the latter s actual absence.^ 
" I sit in my chair with my senses closed and indulge 

> The remarks made above, chap, iii., sect. 27, footnote, may be here 
recalled. 

' See §S 2 i. of chapter viii. on " Individuation." 

^ A point brought out in cbap. x. g§ 1-4, where, when taken together 
with chap. viii. g 3, further discussion of the progression in the meaning 
of Pereistence is to be found. _ 
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memory. I find it accurate, without appeal to present fact. 
i do not call my images things, nor am I tempted to. The con- 
text of my reminiscence all hangs loyally together, and no sense 
fact is needed to help it out. 

Yet it is controlled indirectly or mediately by that co- 
efficient, through the requirement of convertibihty into the sense 
object by the following out of the series of terms which 
constitute the relative context. I do have something to rely 
upon in my acceptance of my memories. I have the sense that 
they would work, would fit upon reahties, would bring me to real 
objects, did I follow out the suggested series of terms. So it is 
with this proviso that I dispense with sensation and " memorize " 
with my senses shut — that while sense objects are not immedi- 
ately present, yet they are still vicariously or mediately present 
in the images which I might at will convert into the coin for 
which they are the notes. 

This becomes very clear when we speak of the memory images 
as meaning the things, while the sense objects are the things. 
To any theory of meaning, such as that developed below (chap vii.) 
meaningis an accretion upon bare presence. While the sense object 
»s, so far as control is concerned, a bare presence, the memory 
image means, not its own bare presented scheme, but the absent 
thing- It is only those images whose meaning is controlled 
mediately by contexts convertible into things that are memory. 
In the next mode of development, that of fancy, they fail of this 
also and so fly off altogether, losing completely the attachment 
to external things. 

As to the external, therefore, and its control over the 
constructions of memory, we may say that the control is mediated 
by the context which the objective whole of memory compasses, and 
beyond which it also radiates. This is then the definite sense given 
to the term " mediate " here ; it indicates the first departure of 
the cognitive construction from its immediate touch with the external 
things of sense. 

II. (2) In the other reference, moreover, the term " mediate " 
is equally significant and suggestive : the reference, namely, to 
the sphere of the psychic itself. If we do not care, 
Control u even for the purposes of exposition and negative 
**■ characterization, to anticipate a form of control from 
within, from the psychic function as such, we may still, by 
taking the objective point of view, imagine a situation in which 
such inner determination of function — by a mode of self-direction 
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or immediate volition — is present. Such a mode of control 
would be, if and when it was actually realized, from the inner 

point of view immediate.^ 

We may say, without hesitation, that the control of memory 
as such is not " immediate " in this full psychic sense. It is not, 
as memory, accompanied by a psychic fiat of direct determina- 
tion. On the contrary, its essential value appears only when there 
is the conversion through which the sense control regains its 
force. It is, therefore, not immediately psychic or subjective. 

Yet it has, just so far as mental development makes it pos- 
sible for it to have, an indirect or mediate reference to psychic 
function as self-determining in that aspect called " controllable- 
ness " in the exposition above. This appears in the growing sense 
of alternative outcome and meaning attaching to the imaging " 
ftmction when it is more or less tentatively exercised, and is felt 
to be only more or less true in its representing character, because 
liable to mistakes, illusions, and various inaccuracies. The 
growing need of testing an image's claim to represent and pro- 
phesy real things, in this case or that, and the psychic plan so 
to do, illustrate a relative sort of control of the situation which, 
though indirectly in its issue under ban to the external object, 
yet is itself, in its initiation, so far psychically conditioned. 
In this germinal sense, as well as in the retrospect which arises 
when it is looked at from the point of view of developed psychic 
control in later modes, memory control may properly be called 
" mediately" subjective.' 

From the point of view of meaning, here also, the case may 
be clearly stated. As contrasted with bare fact or presented 
scheme, a meaning is always a departure from the purely photo- 
graphic rendering of data. This is due to some variation in em- 
phasis or urgency in the determining conditions ; and so far as 
these become more psychic and less directly foreign, a sense of 
alternative or selective meaning arises. There is a shading of 
this in most cases of memory : the sense of possible variations 
in the result, if the test of conversion were actually made. Yet 
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' Probably the acutest consciousness of inner control as such comes 
in the experience of playful personation described in chap. vi. | ?. 

* It is through this mediate character of the memory object that 
conaciousoess is able later on to develop those methods of " substitution," 
" short-cutting," " abbreviation," etc, which are its ways of treating 
nature and truth generally with economy of eflort, the essential fact of 
convertibility always guaranteeing the final testing fact. 
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it is mediated by just the context which also mediates the ex- 
ternal control. In the context we find the common meeting and 
emerging place of the two moments, which later on bulk so large 
in psychic development, and constitute so important a theoretical 
problem : the problem of truth that is objectively self-suffi- 
cient and independent, although at the same time selectively 
judged, endorsed, and owned by the private thinker.' 

The more positive side of the germinating psychic control, 
however, is not that of relative uncertainty in the presence of 
the untested image, but the surviving or retrospective sense of 
the usableness of the memory object after its conversion 
value has been estabhshed. The psychic ' may say to itself : 
" This is my memory ; I know its value ; I may turn it into 
reality whenever I choose." To pursue the figure employed 
above, the begiiming of psychic control is found not so much 

coniflitHtwd *" ^^^ " hftableness " of the memory context from 
□D to Real the real series, nor in the process of " htting " 
^^"' it ; both these are largely processes to which the 

psychic as such is merely an awareness, an eye-witness. But 
the further sense of the possibility of fiting-on-again such a 
lifted context — fitting it to the proper real series — is that 
which serves to turn the eye-witness into an agent of control. 

And here too is its limitation, its mediate character. The 
psychic continues : " I did not make it real to me in the first 
instance, nor am I able to now. But still, unless I allow it to 
be so by having it in my context, and mean it so in my conduct 
and interest, it cannot be what I mean by real." 

12. As to the mechanism of mediate control, it has already 
been found in the characteristic organization of the object in 
its own context, that which gives it its representing 
troiaPayoho- and convertible value. The older theory stated it 
tbluc (aoure) exhaustively in terms of the law of association of 
ProceBa. ideas. Our own discussion has found it in the hold- 

ing together or " contextuation " of content, due to the reaction 
of dispositional and other conative-affective processes upon 

' These two coBtrols emerging and diverging in this mode, convfrgt 
and merge, after a career of marked opposition, depicted in the following 
chapters, in the joint control of the function of judgment, which is described 
in chap. xi. 5 4 as " Higher Mediate Control." 

* The " psychic," not the " subject." because the " subject " aa such 
has not yet arisen : of course the simply psychic cannot "say" anything ; 
but this is the meaning from the psychic point of view. 
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data of stimulation.' On the organic side, it is some fonn of 
psycho- physical process by which the essential accommodations 
made through various innate and acquired reactions are con- 
served and solidified in habitual ways of acting upon enlarged 
and enlarging objective wholes. Its difference from perception 
consists in the beginning of the remoteness from direct conditions 
of stimulation which allows intra-organic control processes to 
hold together as parts of a system only relatively dependent 
upon the outside world. i . . K 

I' '• 

§ 5. Events as Memory Objects : Secondary Conversion 

13. Having thus laid down the main outlines of our theory of 
memory in its simplest and genetically earliest * form, we are— 1 
able to trace its operation in the later modes. Memory, I 
like all the functions, goes through its own progres- / 
sions. Yet in the features essential to them, memory I 
objects retain their characters ; they are always " representing," ' 
always " convertible," and always subject to " mediate con- ' 
tiol." -^ 

Their representing character is so plainly present that it need 
not be insisted upon. However abstract, unreal, uncontrolled 
the original may be — a dream, a passing event, a 
EsprMBtitiiig-,^^'''>3l statement, a logical meaning — when we remem- 
ber it, we reinstate a context which represents it or 
stands vicariously for it. When I ask, What do you remember ? 
the " what " is not only the context of your memory image but it is 
of the essence of its meaning to you that it is also the " what " of 
the thing or event remembered. However symbolic or sche- 
matic the original context may have been, as embodying a mean- 1 
ing to you, it is that symbol or scheme which is now present as,' 

giving body and context to the memory. i 

There seems, then, to be no question on this score. The most 
unsubstantial events, whether historical or merely fanciful at the 
time of their occurrence, are, so far as remembered at all, rein- 
stated as a context whose meaning in memory is in the original 
form and subsistence. However low in the scale the original 

• This view is worked out in various " motor " and " action " theories 

of the physical basis of psychic synthesis ; the present writer's de- 
tailed exposition of such a theory is to be found in his work, Mental 
Developmenl in the Child and the Race. 

* No doubt also psycho -geneticaily or racially, the early beginnings 
of memory were of this simple sort. 
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function of cognition may have been, it is that function whose 
fulfilment is again accomplished in the new context established 
in memory. 

14. The other positive character of memory objects — their 
meaning for conversion — raises more debatable questions. The 
^^ ,aj extremes! case, that in which the presence of this mark 
coDTsittbia. is tnost open to question, may be cited first, since it 
presents the sharpest problem. In what sense, it may be asked, 
How 10 In ^^^ *® ^^y ^^^* ^ mere historical occurrence, a once- 
caMormere happening and long-gone event, is remembered by an 

image or context which is convertible into the 
original event again ? 

15. It takes us considerable way toward a full answer to this 
question to observe that any event we remember is made up of 
boixuuUtb two different sorts of matter, which we may distinguish 
SePiruot ^^ ''^ substantive parts and its transitive parts — 
■.Heaning. following the usage of William James. We never re- 
member or otherwise cognize an event without remembering the 
things or persons who figured in the event. There are the sub- 
stantive terms ; they are positive objects or objective meanings 
capable of their own individuation and memory. We say the 
event happened to or involved them. The event comprises, 
however, a further variable context of what is known as relation 
— action, passion, causation, etc. — in which the substantive 
terms figure. " Caesar crossed the Rubicon " may be considered 
as a transitive meaning — that of crossing — in which the separable 
terms Caesar and Rubicon are set ; and to one of Caesar's soldiers, 
who was present, the memory of the event is a comphcation 
of these substantive and transitive factors. 

16. With some such distinction allowed, we may lay down the 
following proposition : that Ihe memory of an event always claims 

to have the same context, and also to be convertible into 
aiirayiGoQ. a renewed experience of the same sort and degree of 
V^^Jcl^i control, as the original. 
u»M Original jj jg the second member of this statement that 

raises the question of conversion. It is capable of 
certain different readings according as consciousness is more or 
less advanced in cognitive development. 

(i) First, we may say that the substantive terms are always 
convertible into their originals. " Caesar I know, and the 
Rubicon I know," would say the soldier ; meaning, " I can identify 
either or both of them if you press me to do so." 
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17, But in the early modes of cognition — before the rise of / 
the distinct meanings we call relations — the distinction between 1 
Early Mean ^^^ **" Sorts of meanings, substantive and transitive, / 
liigB are is not made. Consciousness does not take a thing out of f 

** 'its setting of transitive happenings, and say that it \ 
might not have been set among them. The thing doing thus-and- 
thus, acted upon so-and-so, is the thing ; the whole is apprehended 
as a single complicated object. An event happening to an object — ' 
is not stripped from the object which produces or suffers the 
event. The child's memory is of the entire happening, and he 
accepts his objects of memory as large lumpy things, acting and ' 
being acted upon. He expects the entire happening to be con- 
firmed by the conversion of his memory images.' This, of course, 
is crude and causes him great embarrassment ; and he forthwith 
finds it necessary to make further distinctions. 

We all know the period at which the child seems to read his 
fancies freely into his real memory series, not being able to dis- 
Thechiia tinguish between them. This, the cases will show, 
Momo^^fl applies to the transitive parts or events, not so ex- 
udFuiQia. tensively to the substantive parts of his context. He 
only slowly learns that some things did happen to papa or to 
himself, while other things he merely fancied. He learns the 
lesson by finding that while the substantive terms — which be- 
come "substantive" just by this movement — do directly con- 
vert into resisting things, the rest of his fancied situations do 
not so easily find confinnation. 

18. (2) The next stage, I think, in the progression of this 
oomman conversion test of memory comes through what is 
Meanfl'of'* Called on later pages the "common" meaning of 
conTBmiOTi. objective constructions. It is the recognition of the 
presence of other observers whose objects are the same. The 
co-efficient of direct conversion, on which the persistence of—, 
physical things depends, being lacking to the transitive parts of 'I 
an event, appeal is made for confirmation to the agreement 
established by the report of other persons. The child may be 
observed going directly to his parents or companions with the-' 
question as to the truthfulness of his own imagination. 

Such an appeal, however, embodies a new form of conver- 
^ Interesting cases of this appear in Miss MaitiD's experiments 
(Psych. Rev. May 1906, pp. 185 £.) showing the judgment of pictures 
to involve a mass of suggested or " associated " matter. Much that is 
commonly attributed to "association" is really simply the reinstatement 
of an undivided whole meaning. 
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sion. For with the development, to be explained below, of the 
distinction between the inner world of images as such and the 
kpptai to outer world of confirmations and persistencies, there 
Pewoa'for comes the movement which estabUshes the " common " 
connrmMUm. character of the different " inner " worlds of various 
observers.' The inner objective context of the " alter " per- 
sonalities is one with that of the " ego " personality ; and the 
possibilities of the confirmation of actual happenings is en- 
larged by the social agreement and checking off, as to both 
things and events, both the substantive and the transitive parts 
of the imagined situation. 

19. This is a " secondary " but still a real conversion process. 
The individual now reaches a terminus of essential control and 

confirmation, as foreign to his own inner life, and as 

conclusive for his purposes of ratification, as is the 

^^^prowM. " primary " conversion into substantive existence. 

r The result is that just as soon as he begins to lose confidence in 

I the transitive parts of his context, by reason of the limitation of 

1 " primary " conversion to the substantive parts, then this " secon- 

\ dary " conversion of his image-context into that of others, becomes 

I possible and necessary. The whole context may still retain its 

LJategrity in this new form of inter-psychic or common meaning. 

20. Later on, this becomes of great importance to consciousness. 
The range of " common," or what we may in a general way call 

socially established " meanings, is so much extended that it 
B«coiiias a comes to take the place of " primary " conhrmations of 
mStoHMi the perceptual or physical sort. The " things " of 
Sflc M8^". present perception and memory are woven into certain 
i^v- great contexts of transitive relation, and the tests and 

confirmations of these are also sufficient for those. Our accept- 
ances of the contexts of history, on the one hand, and of science 
on the other hand, are rarely — and then mainly on the edges 
Teatimony where they are undergoing extension — subjected to the 
^^ ^^^"''"'demand for immediate ocular or muscular demonstra- 
MonTeatB. tion.* Testimony, tradition, written records, etc., em- 
body the great mass of socially confirmed knowledges. 

* Chap. V. SS 1-3 and 7. 

* The reverse readiag of this is also an important moment in the 
eatabiishing of the meanings of reality in later modes of consciousness. 
It is pointed out on another page (chap, on " Reality in the Image-Mode " 
in vol. iii.) that it is just the necessity of distinguishing between the sorts 
of con\-ersion here called primary and secondary that motives the im- 
portant distinction of physical from other estemal realities. 
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It is clear, therefore, that in this way the conversion character 
of memory is extended to apply to the transitive features of 
All ■■ Com. objective contexts, whenever common knowledge 
^B^uj^^^^^can be invoked. So much we may say without going 
coDvertiue. \j^iq the discussion of those features as separable mean- 
ings for thought. For such an inquiry we are not prepared. Yet 
we may go a step further in tracing the progression of this mark 
of conversion by making certain preliminary observations, which, 
with the conclusion drawn from them, we may place under a 
third heading, — \ 

21. (3) We are now led to ask, What becomes of those images, I 
or parts of the contexts, of the memory mode, which do not get / 
either physical or social confinnation, having neither ( 
BBmoriea primary nor secondary conversion ? Does the accept- I 
conTertiiio ^^^^ ^j images as being valid memories stop with^' 
what is in one of these two ways thus guaranteed ? Is there any 
further competence of what we may call sheer memory, as such, 
to know its own children ? 

I think there is what amounts to this, or is as good as this ; 
but that it results from the action of the two confirmations 
Practically by already pointed out. The resources of the two when 
oi'flenteMa working together are very great, seemingly sufficient 
soci&i TBiU. for the purposes of the mental life. For if we hold 
that all substantive terms are confirmable by both the sen- 
sational and the social testing — the former being the final 
reference and criterion — and that the transitive parts are 
also confirmable socially, it follows that these latter have fur- 
ther confirmation simply as attaching to and being known with 
the former in a whole context. 

The separable modes of confirmation are really not distinct 
at all in practice. The social conversion runs over to the 
substantive term, and the sense conversion, in turn, partly holds 
wsicii om- up the transitive parts of the entire context. So that 
iiow^EntiM' there arises a certain attitude of discrimination and 
Context. relative sense of security or the reverse toward the 
whole. In later modes it shows itself in what we call judgments 
of hkelihood as probability. All the processes consciousness 
has later on for revising and controlling its experience, play down 
upon the memory field, and end by giving to it the stability and 
validity to which its own function might not in all respects lay 
claim. This is not a resort to " outside " help exactly, for the 
tentativeness of memory and its relative character are just what 
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motive the development of these later sorts of control — as we H 

are to show in some detail. I 

22, This general statement is, however, preparatory to the I 
^iQore positive point, that much of the material left over after these I 

Much two conversions, is not claimed by memory at all. It ■ 

ondoiflT- " does not do to say that what is not confirmed by m 

L mined. Conversion is, therefore, not memory and is mere ■ 

fancy. We constantly accept image contexts under reserve, I 

not having the confirmation, but not for that reason denying I 

them credence. The attitude of acceptance, brought out by the ■ 

:— verisimihtude of the mere fact of regular contextuation, is taken ■ 

tuteon. up ; and 'tis only a residue of our images that are I 

nu*Di»- ' allowed to be positively inconvertible, or, putting them I 

prove± negatively, actually disproved. These we read off I 

into a sphere of what is explicitly non-memory of external things I 

and events. But there is a larger sphere of the likely-to-be- I 

memory, the taken-for-real events, which get their likelihood I 

from their association with the legitimate chUdren of the con- I 

version mode.' I 

23. (4) We are thus brought to the final feat of memory, and ■ 
as well to the final conversion of its objects : the feat of remember- I 
■tmory tng one's earlier image contexts as having been then I 

V ShmoriMor f''^'' memories or mere fancies. We do accomplish I 

(_(.' \\iin»ffei, this feat, without doubt. I remember now my yester- I 

j^ day's memory of my day-before-yesterday's doings and dreams. I 

My memory of the yesterday's image I call vahd memory, whether ■ 

what it remembered was a real event or a mere dream. This I 

shows the image function distinguishing not only between events I 

and dreams, but then again applying its discrimination to the * 
renewed occurrence, for the establishing of it as a valid memory 
or a dream.' Granted the foregoing to be an adequate account 

•neb M of the first discrimination — that between real events _ 

Bvanw*^ and fancies as established by primary and secondary f 
Dreajni,ate. tests — we now have to ask what consciousness pro- 

• The analogous tact in the sense-mode has been pointed out already ; 
the fitting in of an invisible visual context, for example, continuously with 
its visible parts, etc. Here in memory the substantive conlinnations are 
like telegraph poles that bold up the connecting wires, unless and until 
they are shown really to have been cut. 

* This last case occurs ; for example, I say, " I have dreamed the same 
dream a second time, after having talked about the first dream." I dis- 
tinguish the memory of the first dream, and also the second dream as not 
a real memory. 
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ceeds upon in determining the validity of the memory of this 
memory or fancy.' 

24. We have here, I think, a very simple matter. We may 
put it thus : The subsequent memory carries the conversion co- 
stiieiiient In efficient of the antecedent image, or with that image lacks 
two cuuBw idg co-efficient ; it always has, however, a co-efficient of 
psychic conversion as such. 

The two clauses of this statement may be taken up separately : 

(a) As to the first point, we have simply to recognize that a 

subsequent memory is not a new function having for its object 

MBinorv li*^^ ^"^^^ '^^ antecedent memory. Not at all ; that is too 

«f oriEiiui shuffle-card and atomistic a way of interpreting psychic, 

functions,* The second or any subsequent act of / 
reproduction is a renewed phase of the original function ; its-i 
object and end are just the original object or end. I remember 
my friend, the second time as I do the first, not the memory 
through which I before remembered him. Accordingly, the later 
memory is in just the position as to conversion and validity that 
not of EMitorthe earlier memory was ; as renewal of a function, it 
Memoir, Mm proceeds upon the data and has the motives of the — ' 
original function. If, on the other hand, my former memory 
was of a dream, then my later is also of the dream, not of my 
memory of the dream. And in this case a conversion into a real 
event, which would prove it to be more than a dream, being 
positively denied to it, the second memory, like the first, reports 
it a mere dream.^ 



* That this is a real question, referring to a real discrimination, is 
seen in the various illusions respecting our earlier memory states. One 
of these is that whereby, in successive recurring recollections, eiemente 
originally known to be imaginary are finally accepted as belonging in a 
real context. 

* It has its representatives, however. Such d position is seen in 
Stanley's theory that pain in its successive revivals b not pain at the 
original cause of pain, but " pain at pain," i.e. pain from the thought 
(memory) of the original pain from the cause of pain (H. M. Stanley, Evolu- 
tionary Psychology of Feeling, chap. vi.). 

* Of course it is not intended to deny that the renewab of function are 
modified and variously readjusted during their repetitions. Memory is 
notoriously influenced by such repetitions, especially when varying and 
larger contexts are established, and when active dispositional factors 
shift the locus of interest and purpose. This is especially the case when 
the sort of tittiary or psychic conversion now to be mentioaed leads to a 
reading of a new psychic context into the original objective scheme (see 
immediately below, sect. 25). 
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■ We have, therefore, in a functional interpretation of memory 

a sufficient justification of the account of the matter given in 
■ohaiths the first part of the formulation made just above. 
JnSn^rf' There would remain the cases in which there is an 
OcniTersion. expUcit act of memory directed upion the former 

ract of memory, or upon a former state recognized as being only 
such. The question then is as to what justihes the confidence 
that it is properly remembered or otherwise classed.* 
I 25. (b) This introduces us to what 1 shall call " psychic " 

r ,2, pjyohic or°^ " tertiary conversion." It is the conversion of a 
vy Tertiary memory into the psychic state which it remembers. Is 
there such a process, and if so, what is the mark or 
co-efficient upon which it proceeds ? 

That there is some criterion of memory of psychic states as 
such cannot be questioned. We distinguish between new fancies 
„ , and old remembered fancies, between new dreams 

Homory or 

PByctiio 8t»t*iand old remembered dreams. Some mark of recog- 
**'" ' nition attaches to the content of those said to be 
memories and not new images. 

26. It is found, I think, in an interesting separation of two 
genetic motives before united : one the " secondary " or social 
Due to the conversion already spoken of, and the other the per- 
Sep&racion ofsonal dispositional processes by which a content is 
" ° '" ~ controlled in the act of recognition. The latter is 
spoken of more in detail in a later place, where it is pointed out 
that the mark of "sameness" and "recurrence" attaching to 
an image object or memory, by which it is said to be in a per- 
sisting or continuing mental life, is the active control of such 
an object by the subjective processes themselves,* If we here 
assume this and also say that social conversion attaches to many 
such images, when we think of them as being also in another 
person's mind, we then have the data for a positive solution. 
What takes place is this. 

There is already the possible conversion of a memory by 
appeal to another person. This assumes a control of the context 
that ot Com- in question in the mental life of that other person and 
moimeMtromaigo j^ Qjjg-g q^^.jj jf j{ ^g ^ ^^^ event, I have the 

social control as well as my own personal persistence as control. 

* It is here that Mr. Stanley's " pain at pain " would come in : the 
pain that comes from the memory o( the disagreeable quality of earlier 
memories or images, recognized for what they are or refer to. 

^ See chap. viii. § 3. 
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If it be a mere fancy, or a dream, I remember it as tacking the 
social confirmation, but as retaining the personal control given 
thai rpri '* ^y '"y °^^" persisting and renewed psychic process. 
T«w Psycwc There is then a conversion back to that type oi my 
own former inner context, already found to be not a 
socially but a privately determined context : a context from which 
all conversion marks were expressly excluded except those of 
bare familiarity secured by psychic recurrence itself. 

27. This positive separation of factors is necessary. With- 
out it an image could not be remembered as strictly private or 

Bb!mi»- psychic. Otherwise it might represent any former psychic 
Mob ib state rather than only one of the pecuhar sort called, 

as lacking " commonness," a private image or a dream. 
The conversion into a psychic context is what it has in common 
with images under secondary or social conversion ; but it musti 
be now not a socially available or common, but a merely private, / 
psychic context. As conversion, therefore, this represents a| 
new stage of progression. The progression is fulfilled in an 
image which is convertible into a context itself not convertiblej 
by secondary tests. 

Of the positive mark of such private control more is to be said. 
It is the question of the determination of image objects as such — 
He H&rka oias merely inner and private. Here we may only add 
Prtvacy. jjjg^j. gypjj objects are determined in large part nega- 
tively — by lack of continuous contextuation, and by lack of j 
those marks which guarantee commormess of meaning.' J 

28. The entu-e conversion mode is, therefore, determined in 
three stages ; it passes from the direct physical co-efficient (primary), 
through the social (secondary), in which the physical is released 
in favour of the socially or commonly subjective, to the psychic 
(tertiary) in which the social in turn yields to the purely private. 

29. A single further movement may be mentioned in this place. 
■enoTiei mod I^ IS evident that a mere psychic image — a dream — 



E^dea ue and a memory of a real event, are brought into one 
continnouB and the same context as psychic, in the very act of 
coatait, discriminating their spheres of conversion. When I 
say, " I told him yesterday both my doings and my dreams of 

' Ot course, being remembered as itself a mere image, such an event 
may then be lurther converted, as the case may be, into a real event or 
into an earlier psychic state (as stated in the preceding section above). 
There is in that case a double, or even — in case sociaJ confirmation is 
further supported by a final appeal to physical fact — a triple conversion. 

G 
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the night before," I bring up a continuous context of what I 
told him, in which both doings and dreams take their relative 
ocouioning positions. This gives a chance for varying readings 
KUUkM. q[ jijjg continuous context besides that which the strict 
demands of the different conversions require, and starthng cases 
of mistake, embarrassment, or misrepresentation often result.^ 

§ 6. Secondary Conversion as Mediate Control Mode 

30. Evidently the resort to the context of another's ex- 
perience widens the resources of control. By the checking off of 
oontroi objects as meanings secondary conversion adds a 

greatly extended context to the system of " mediate 
control," It is mediate because, like the individual's 
^Bner sj'stem, it is recognized as itself also inner though in the 
_mind of another. It mediates, in the first place, the further 
appeal to the primary control co-efficient ; for we may say to 
the other person, " prove your images before asking me to accept 
them." That is, it assumes that the second person's context 
has behind it a primary system by which if is hnally controlled. 
It is " mediate " besides in the additional sense — a sense also 
true of the individual's memory context — that it mediates subjec- 
Widena tive coutrol of the context found in memory. The 
■•ISaw assumption of personality going with the inwardness 
OontroL Qf the second person's context carries with it the same 
degree of agency and selective direction of the conversion processes 
that one's own personality then involves. The main value of the 
newcontext, therefore, is that by it the range of secondary con- 
version is greatly extended. Thechild comes to merge his own 
and others' experience in a larger whole of acceptable detail, and 
becomes credulous and " suggestive " to a scandalous degree. 

By this extension of the context of mediate control, however, 
real progress is made in the progression of control ; and that in 
two ways. 

31. {i) It follows from the facts just pointed out, that the 
assumption of primary control mediated by the second person's 

context — the assumption in other words of the re- 
inner Control liability of social suggestion — is in a stricter sense an 
"" ^^' assumption than is that produced by the same media- 
tion by the first person's own context. It is a more remote, 

• We all constantly fail in the redistribution of the details of such a 
context. Stories are told of lawyers who resort to skilful contextuation 
of evidence to the end that their clients may swear to details falsely, but 
without false intention. 
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more difficult, more indirect mediation. So the individual 
allows it to lapse more readily. He thus loses the final term 
of sense confirmation and comes to accept the control of the 
second person's psychic processes in its place. Moreover, the 
second person may have advanced beyond the rudiments of 
subjective control and may have come to speak with authority 
and word of command. So impressive and impressing is this 
to the child, for example, that the " social constraint " of current 
sociology comes to be a direct control, taking the place of the 
primary external system which genetically it only served to 
mediate. The authority of moral and other imperative modes of 
control also fiows over upon the strictly recognitive context in 
question, and gives them also the artificial finality attaching 
to the sanctions of personal command. The child finds it hard 
to discriminate the controls, for example, in such cases of direc- 
tion by his father as these : " You must not lie in reporting 
what you see," and "you cannot see that light as being any 
colour but red " ; and he obeys the latter, though by so doing 
he may, if the light be not red, unintentionally disobey the 
former ! This throws great emphasis upon the subjective type 
of control, as exemplified in the other person.^ 

32- (2) This results, secondly, in giving a corresponding em- 
phasis to the immediate inner control in the first person. The 
udaisofn child's own competence gains support from the recog- 
■••t nition of that of another. The mediating context, 

being loosed from its physical moorings — and in higher modes 
from its trans-subjective moorings — by the growing authority of 
personal assertion and legislation, comes to lose also its need of 
confirmation by any external — or extra-psychic — control. The 
autonomy of the ego grows by the recognition of that of the alter. 

Thus a meaning is achieved which has interesting " common " 
value. In a later place we insist upon it. There arises through 
Airapia- secondary conversion first a common meaning of 
^omlS^D *he " catholic " sort— the " commonness-as-common " 
Meauinffi. of chapter vij. § 6 — and through this, by a reflection 
of the meaning exclusively into the individual's own control, a 
common meaning of the " syn-nomic," or self-competent, sort fully 
treated in a later discussion {vol. ii, chap. iii. § 6). The individual 
finds himself the mouth-piece and legislator of common meanings. 

1 This matter a developed further ia the discussion of the '■ Pre- 
supposition of Commonness " in vol- ii. chap, iii. \ lo. 
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PART III 

GENETIC THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE : 
THE QUASI-LOGICAL MODES 

Chapter V 

THE SECOND DETERMINATION OF IMAGE OBJECTS : 
THE INNER-OUTER DUALISM. 

The Inner-Outer Progression 

I, We have now depicted the progress of the psychic deter- 
mination of objects from sense to memory, and two suggestive 
saparateneas strains of development have arrested our attention : 
wncy oT*" (i) that by which the separateness or detachment of 
acnaeana the object passes into the "representing" character, 
Ob]acta. and (2) that by which its simple presence passes by 
" conversion " into persisting character. In both these aspects the 
memory object is supplementary to the sense object, and serves 
genetically to carry the earlier over into the later psychic mode. 

There is, however, from the psychic point of view, no new 
factor of determination : the materials, the method of organi- 
zation, the attributes of the memory object are those o£ the 
sense object ; it differs from it only in the substitution of indirect 
mediate control for direct or immediate foreign control. 

It is, however, in the hnes of development now recognized 
that new modes of determination of content do arise. The 
detachment of the memory object from sense objects proves to 
be germinal to a further movement. The increasing detachment 
of the image renders possible a sort of determination 
pear In the in which not only does the actual presence, the sense 
Fancy Mode. co-ef6cient proper, disappear — what we have called 
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external or heteronomic control — but, further, the conversion 
character is also lost. The imaging faculty sets up an " object 
of fancy." In the determination of this object one of the 
essential dualisms of mental development takes its rise, that 
ordinarily known as the distinction of " inner and outer." This 
determination we may treat under the heading — the "inner-outer 
progression." It has its roots in both the characters of memory 
objects as these have been already explained. 

2. (i) The detachment of the memory object is involved. 
This feature of the determination of objects of memory has been 
sufficiently remarked upon above. It is necessarily precedent 
genetically to the further progression wherein the factor of 
mediate control is also eliminated, since in it the actual presence, 
with its sense control, first disappears. It is not in itself suffi- 
cient to lead to the dusdism of inner and outer, for the constitution 

of a memory object as normally vaHd guarantees 
SMM^io-em- *^^ sense co-efficient always by that "permanent 
MentcomeB possibility" called conversion; and all objects thus 

guaranteed would have for consciousness the mean- 
ing of sense objects. The progression, therefore, in the first in- 
stance, takes us into the sphere of germinating subjective control 
as mediate. It is, on the other hand, in part through the 
failure of the memory train thus to reinstate valid sense ex- 
rience — that is, in the absence or ineffectiveness of the memory 
co-efficient in certain cases — that the distinction arises whereby 
objects of fancy are distinguished from those of memory. 

3. (2) The failure of mediate control is involved. The 
fniitfulness of the experience in which the memory co-efficient 
Wen Failure '^ at work resides in the fact, as I conceive, that 
of Mediate t:he sense life is continuous with it, and the " intru- 

Control : Con- ,, , . . , 

aia of Sense sions of new expenence, accrumg constantly, tax the 
uiii Memory, p^^g^g ^f assimilation. Memory may be reliable, but 
at the same time the demands of hfe may not be fulfilled 
by accurate memory. New items come in to modify and dis- 
arrange the trains of memory. In other words, the develop- 
ment of new sense objects and contexts goes on contempo- 
raneously with the determination of memory objects. Often 
the same material demands both sorts of construction at once. 
The new object of perception may only partially fulfil the per- 
manent possibiUty which the memory co-efficient requires, or 
it may stubbornly refuse to be " in it " at all. 

This is notably the case when any sort of conation, interest, 
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or other dispositional factors are largely determining in the 
incua of r"^"^oiy object. The demand for such and such an 
strong Co- object is not fulfilled bv the re-conversion into the 
sense co-efficient. Consciousness is thrown into a 
series of affective states, which have been described in the Utera- 
ture by such terms as " disappointment," " suspense," " hesi- 
tation," " doubt," " confusion," " embarrassment." 

4- Confining ourselves at present to the cognitive progres- 
aons invo!ved,*we may point out the distinction nowreachedin 
ProcoBB da- consciousness between those cases in which the memory 
Iff^ Bnw co-efficient under mediate control determines a valid 
Tenuiniu. sense object, and those in which the memory object, 
thus normally constituted, is not, in the same sense, valid. 

To consciousness this can have only one meaning ; it 
has no material for any other. It means that, in the former 
case, the co-efficient ojjerative in memory has terminated in a 
sense object of whose appearance there was in fact some un- 
certainty ; and that it is really the result, not the process 
solely, that finally establishes the object. The entire process is, 
therefore, found to have been in a sense detachable from its 
terminus. Even when the function is fulfilled there is conscious- 
ness of imreliabiUty and possible discredit suggestive of the 
confusion and embarrassment which would come in conse- 
quence of the failure of the memory construction. 

There arises at once, therefore — and this is the adequate 
progression to it — a bifurcation or division between the imaged 
BimreAM content, or context, and those more intruding stub- 
into Inner bom objects which sense perception reports. This is the 

*'^'"" root fact in the determination of the " inner -outer " 
distinction. In this the germinal opposition between datum 
and interest found in the sense mode has exphcit development. 
The interest— directed now toward the memory context — again 
comes into opposition with the stable and controlling sense co- 
efficient.* 

' See the discussion of the " Belief Mode " below, chap. xi. for further' 

account of the relevant affective aspects. 

' It may be held that many images are considered as fanciful simply 
from their variety, grotesqueness, and " accidental " occurrence ; and 
this is no doubt true in later modes. But before the inner-outer dualism 
has arisen the meanings of "grotesqueness," "accidental occurrence," 
etc., are not differentiated. The establishment of normal meanings goes 
before the recognition of deviations from the normal. The child treats his 
images seriously enough, and only gradually learns that all that he thinks 
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I I think that the facts cited in anthropological and sociological 
writings to account for this prime dualism may be shown, so far 
]UnBtr»Md ^s they are really pertinent, to involve this psychic 
ijyDrawM, progression. The dream, for example, is no doubt 
a source of wonder to the primitive dreamer, as it is to the young 
child. But if the dream had such trains of possibly realizable 
continuous connexion with real Hfe that the dream objects as 
remembered were not incongruous with the details of real 
life, wherein would dreams differ from other revived contents ? 
As a fact, the dream does conflict both with the regular con- 
structions of memory, and also with the constructions present 
to sense. It therefore illustrates, perhaps more sharply than do 
cases of waking imagery, just the sort of opposition of motives 
we are now signalizing. The case of dreams is interesting also for 
illustration in the later progression of " mind and body." 

5. The very important fact of imitation, used by others as 
well as by the present writer in connexion with the development 
Bflieofimi- of the consciousness of self in its social relations, 
Brt^'Siine ^g^n illustrates this fundamental motive in the 
the "hm«r." development of fancy objects. The child imitates 
the act of another, and in so doing what before he had only 
observed, comes to feel how the other feels. He thus learns to ' ' 
distinguish the arena of his direct feeling (the inner) from the 
larger range of presentative experience (the outer) from which thi? 
feeling was and may still be absent. This is, I think, quite 
true ; and it is important as a step towards the rise of the " sub- 
jective " as such, of which we are to treat below. 

Yet it is evident that it is the fact of the separateness of the ' 
two sorts of objects, and the essential impossibility of the con- j 
version of one into the other, that leads the child thereupon 1 
to distinguish the two spheres. When he recalls the imitative 
experience in its own train and context, under the memory 
co-efficient, the fully realized sense object would be the goal of 
the re-conversion ; but that is not realized. Instead he has the 
" inner imitation" detached from the original copy-object. With- 
out this rudimentary dualism or opposition of sense and image, 
there would be in his mind merely a succession^ — one experience 
having an affective toning, following upon another not having 
it, Only through some contrast or opposition of co-efficients, 

is not fact, that all appearance is not reality, that some objects are to be 
set aside as accidental because without context and grotesque because 
without sense fulfilment. 
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such as arises through the failure of the conversion claim to make 
itself good, do they come to require different interpretations. 
Imitation furnishes such an opposition, and for the reason and 
to the extent that its result does not yield a sense object, it 
is fruitful for this dualism. 

The case of imitation takes on a peculiar interest because of the 
consciously representing character of the memory object as such. 
Imitation may involve, as we have seen, the failure of the memory 
and sense co-efficients to work jointly in one determination. 
The object, even when successfully but imitatively reinstated, 
is not really a present persisting sense object. The process 
gives a result psychically detached from the persistmg thing of 
the world ; and this is just what we found memory also to do. 
Yet it differs from memory, in that it invokes and carries out 
the mechanism of conversion in a way peculiarly its own.'which 
gives it further meaning in a later progression — that by which 
objects of the "semblant" mode are determined. The imita- 
tively constituted objects are selectively and consciously pro- 
duced and set up ; they have the " experimental " or semblant 
marks later to be described. The object is treated as one which 
is determined not either-as one thing or as the other, according 
as you must, but as-either one thing or the other, according as 
you please. This distinction is one of far-reaching importance ; 
and it is proper to make it here as showing that the representing 
context of memory is a different thing from the consciously imita- 
tive context of the later mode. 

6. Quite apart from the presence of other apparently fruitful 
- factors in the development of the dualism of inner and outer, 
nmBraiid we may say with confidence, I think, that this 
iuJ^E^n"' dualism is essentially the detachment of the psychic 
lin. processes from t/ieir suggested termini.' The inner 

is inner just so far as it is not outer. The inner is a theatre 
of quasi-psychic events, and there is besides a theatre of outer 

• By what is known as the "circular" process of reinstatement 
characteristic of imitation. The difierence is that a. memory comes about 
as a direct result of a perception, and is sense -controlled, while an imita- 
tive context is brought about by action which is ia some degree identi- 
r~fied with subjective control. 

' The process of Introjection, as depicted by Avenarius as the 
natural method of falling into this dualism, is no doubt in the main an 
actual one (cf. the Diet, of Philos., sub verbo). Yet the imitative way 
of deriving the " introject " — to coin the term — is. I think, earher and 
more truitiul than any other. Introjection secures the rise of a detach- 
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events. The dualism is at first one of mutual exclusion ; no object 
can be both ; and it is a further confirmation of our view, that the 
line of the outer is strictly drawn at the limit of the valid work- 
ing of the sense coefficient. This makes it necessary that all 
memory objects which stand fulfilled in a terminus, and issue 
in the successful reinstatement of a sense object, belong to the 
outer, though they may be recognized by an observer as per- 
sonal and even illusory constructions. For the role of the 
memory co-efficient, in the first instance, working thus jointly with 
'oour !■ *^^* ^^ sense, is not to determine a new object, but 
convBrttbiB only to determine the characters of persistence and 
recurrence in the one external thing. This is, how- 
ever, for its implications for the theory of reaUty, a matter of 
remark in another place ' ; it is here pointed out merely that 1 
the original fine of cleavage between the inner and the outer j 
does not fall between sense perception and memory, as is often 
supposed, but between perception plus fulfilled * memory, and 
the sort of unfulfilled pseudo-memory^ which, just from its 
ineffectiveness, is now read off into a sphere of imaging per se. 
It is only later on, in a more developed mode, that the line of 
distinction, now reached between inner and outer, is revised. 



able psychic state, i.e. ooe falling away from or " lifted " from the object 
which its own constitution postulates. Our own account has the' 
advantage of detecting the earlier form of this detachment, in which not 
the entire mental hie or " experience " as a whole is " inner " (as it is later 
on: see below, and chap, xi.), but only that portion of it which is 
essentially unfulfilled and inconvertible, the " objects of fancy." 

> In vol. iii., on " Real Logic." 

" In my usage, one esperience " fulfib " another when it supplies its 
cad-state, terminus, or satisfaction. 

> This terra suggests that applied by Meinong, Pseudo-exislem, to 
the objects (Gfgensldnde) in general which have no reality [Existent) apart 
from their presence in thought. I do not think Meinong's usage good, 
Iiijweier. since his connotation of the term includes the later stage — what 
I call the ■' Substantive Mode "■ — of actual dualism between Mind and 
Body, in which the sphere of the inner or mental becomes quite as validly 
real in its own sense as is the outer or bodily in its sense, and both of the 
two are entitled to the existence predicate without the disparagement 
of the " pseudo." This disparagement b, however, psychically justified 
in the first rise of the inner-outer distinction, for this distinction is due just 
to the failure of the developing inner to make good its pretence (i/'iCSm) 
of being outer. Meinong's latest discussion of Pseudo-objehU is in his 
ErfaliTungsgrandla^en unseres Wissens, §10. In the same work (§§ 15, 16,) 
he has a new discussion of the "inner" and "outer" reference of 
Images (Einwarts und Auswartswendung von Phantasie-erlebnisse). 
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and all images, including those of accurate memory, are placed 
in the inner class. 

§ 2. The Natuke of the Object of Fancy 

7. The fancy object — the thing of fancy — is thus what 
the descriptions of the psychologies tell us. It is a bare creature 
Object of of detachment and seemingly accidental occurrence. 
CMironf^ It, lacks both the references which give mediate 
coniinnation. Control its force : inner consent and outer confirma- 
tion. It lacks confirmation in any sphere of vahd objective 
reference from its failure to make good its appeal to the sensational 
co-efficient (or any other real co-efficient, logical or other, 
which arises in more developed consciousness). There is, there- 
fore, no apparent external control of fancy. There is also no 
inner control, even indirect, no sense of conversion-at-will into 
anything more real than itself ; for the cases of such control 
are those which are already accounted to the credit of memory 

-as such. The dualism of fancy, as we just said, is that of real 
process versus unreal process — whatever meaning these terms 
*%iay afterwards come to possess — the latter being, by this limi- 
tation, without law on cither side. Its creatures are bizarre, 
disconnected, fragmentary, temporary^ — they are merely a 
fleeting stream of inner happenings. 

8. There is yet, however, one additional thing to note about 
these objects of the operation of fancy : their psychic inde- 
udunot pendcnce, if it may be so called. I mean the fact that 
nuuio Object the conative dispositions and interests are not carried 
oftoteroat. ^y^^ jjoj-^ jjj guy great degree, implicated by them. 
We smile at the pranks of our fancy, and decline to be in any 
way responsible for its doings. There is a radical psychic aloof- 
ness and lack of ownership due no doubt in part to the failure 
of the "mediate " subjective reference, but by such an account 
not, I think, fully explained. It is due also, no doubt, in some 
measure to the thoroughness of the separation from actualhfe which 
the annulling of the real co-efficients produces. The develop- 
ment of interest, the forming of habit, the tendency of conation 
towards this or that sort of experience — each of these is a func- 

^on of the determination of actual fife with its satisfactions and 

Bts failures. These processes which by their lack of association 

and control approach the accidental with reference both to the 

external and to the psychic, have no claim upon our interest.* 

' On the psychic side no doubt the fact is largely due to the relative 
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This has its importance, as will appear later on, where a 
further dualism appears, that between the subject and its objects, 
ThiBiBConiu. °'"the "self and the not-self ." The self-uot-self dualism ^ 
tionof further has its roots in the duahsm of " inner and outer " ; but 
the latter is not yet the former ; and this character 
of the inner, whereby it lacks determination as either self (though 
inner) or not-self (though objective) wlule sufficient to cause 
us to stay our haste in reaching the fuller distinction, neverthe- 
less anticipates the further development. The swinging of 
the penduliun over to the uncontrolled precedes its return to 
the dual control. In the New York of our fancy the streets are 
swept clear of Tammany police, that the new era may be one of 
direct control by intelligent law and civic righteousness ! So 
this inner city loses its brutal compulsions that it may be con- 
trolled later on by self-legislated truth and ideals of reflection. 

§ 3. The Inner as Psychic Mode " 

9. Seeing that the distinction of " iimer " from " outer," 
now found to be characteristic of the function of imaging in 
ctiar»ci«r» of those genetic aspects known as memory and fancy, 
Uis Inner, jg ^^ i-gjuain With US all through mental development, 

lack of eittended context, or to its discontinuity. The " radicalness " 
of this thing is seen in the relatively a-dynamic character of our dreams, 
their relative unconnectedness with appropriate movements of the body. 
\Vhat is called dynamogenesis does not seem to work so delicately (or 
dream images as for waking images. Some time ago Bradley (.l/i'iirf.N.S. iii. 
p. 3?3) discussed this matter suggestively. Not long since, during a severe 
illness, I madesome notes comparing normal dream states, in this respect, 
with those of high fever. During the fever I was constantly awaked by 
my own movements of fingers, arms, members generally, which closely 
carried out the actions presented in my dreams. There was the greatest 
contrast with ordinary sleep, in which only exceptional and occasional 
memory images have their full dyoamogenic value to stimulate actual 
movements ; if it were otherwise our sleep would be excessively broken 
and unresthil. 

Psycho physically it must mean a degree of remoteness or disconnected- 
ness, in function if no more, of the dream process in the brain from the 
discharging or emissive centres. Yet our theories of cerebral action 
■would lead us to expect the reverse. We should expect that when the 
higher associative and unifying processes, which are inhibitive and con- 
troUing upon movement, are deadened or " asleep," then the more auto- 
matic and isolated circuits would "gooff" so much the more promptly 
and violently. The connexiotis l>etween the imaging and the emissive 
centres seem, however, most per\-ious and dynamic in waking life and 
under the artificial stimulation of fever. 
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rand is besides to be the starting-point for further great dualisms 
and distinctions, it may be well to give it closer scrutiny. The 
facts already stated may be formulated with reference more 
particularly to the genetic significance of the inner realm ; the 
fuller nature of the outer is brought out in later connexions.' 
j The inner is not the outer : that is, it is inner just in that it 
fails of outer fulfilment in the two essential respects now made 
Jdear. 

^ (i) It fails, in the first place, and in its earliest mode, of 
the sort of developable or represetUing context which carries the 
(I) Tue Inner Value of convertibility. It is therefore apprehended as 
converubie what IS out of touch with the mass of materials already 
conMxt. hardened into an outer system. // may acquire a 
context for itself, and this context may run a wide course in 
the development peculiar to the image world. It remains, 
however, somewhere radically discontinuous with the e.Ktemal 
system or organized context which has been established under 
the sense co-efficient. There is an abrupt break where the 
essential confirmation of actual contact with the sense world 
is appealed to and found lacking. 

10. (2) The inner as such fails of that sort of detachment 
which guarantees separate persistence to the objects of sense. We 

It fall ( have seen, in treating of the matter, how it comes that 
Porauteaca an object which is once recognized or identified as 
"■* ™"' the same cannot be simply the momentarily past or 
the momentarily present, but must be tkc continuous between 
the past and the present : that is, the persisting. This char- 
acter the object of fancy lacks, and so differs from that of 
memorv — until indeed that is recognized as also an " inner- 
image " — for it is through its failure to make connexions in the 
context of external things as just mentioned, that it is first 
separated off as an inconstant and fugitive image. 

11. It is interesting to note, however, that the objects of 
fancy do also in their own way acquire a persistence co-efficient. 

The nature of it and its genetic bearings are matters 
QDinBOna of later study.* Yet it may be remarked that, from 
toriiBeit. jj^g theoretical point of view, some sort of persisting 
quality attacliing to the psychic itself would seem to be a pre- 
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• See chap. x. on "Substance," and the treatment of "Reality' 
in vol. iii. 

' Chap. X. S5 I, 2. 
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requisite of the recognition > function through which persistence 
is attributed to external things. While this is true it does not 
follow that this theoretical persistence is psychic to the process 
of recognition itself, nor that it has the same character as that 
to which we give the same name in the case of the outer. As to 
the first of these points, it may be that it is only after the deriva- 
tion of actually persisting objects under the co-efficient of con- 
vertibility, that the objects of the inner hfe are also recognized 
as persisting, even when, as in the case of images of fancy, that 
co-efficient is absent. That the inner persistence is also in some 
way different would seem to be supported by the fact that per- 
sistence in the inner realm is not an attribute of the par- 
ticular object-images taken severally, but an attribute of 
the inner world as a whole in which the play of images takes 
place. 

12. {3) Another and more positive character of the inner 
object is this — that not being externally detached and per- 
™ -n. . sistent, nor involving any further fulfilment to be 
u Carried realized by the following out of a context, it is in a 
*"""*' certain sense owned, held, and carried about witk and 

in the process that has it. This is true at first in the cruder sense 
that the image is not a thing separate from the perceiver's own 
organism, which is himself. The child estabhshes the relation- 
ships of the outer largely with reference to his own bodily form 
and presence. His periphery is the boundary and criterion of 
outwardness. The beginning of fiis orientation is outward 
from his body ; indeed, the actual testing whereby he appUes 
the co-efficient of conversion into sense objects is done by the 
efforts and explorations which bring about the contact of his 
body with things. 

Indeed, this sense of the image's presence with, and in some 
sense in, the bodily person, exhausts apparently the meaning of 
Anoiii*iou» ownership, or carried-with-me-ness, at this stage of 
toe'ft^i* psychic progress. And it leads to the placing of the 
^o^7- body itself in a very anomalous and unstable position — 

a position so unstable that a great movement in advance toward 
the subject-object duahsm is prepared for by it. The body of 
the owner is outer by reason of its fulfilment of the co-efficients of 

• Recognition is the broader case of fulfilment of which the con- 
version meaning of a memory object is a. special case j cf. the topic 
"Individuation," chap, viii. §g i g. The hints given here on inner 
persbtence aie developed in chapter x. $ 2, 
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present sense value and persistence through recognition ; yet it 
L is in some way the locus et situs of the images of fancy which are 

!now set off as inner. The resolution of the ambiguity involves 
the carrying further of a social motive, the beginnings of which 
have already had attention, and which leads to a new specifica- 
tion of the inner as including images of memory no less than those 
of fancy (see sect. 23 of this chapter). 
13. (4) The. character of the inner as what is usually called 
" subjective," in its widest meaning, is now fast upon us, and 
we are able to see the genetic conditions of its rise. 
iB Oermina" ^o ^=1^ we have been dealing entirely with the psychic 
MtueBubjao- process as Working upon its present content. From the 
psychic point of view, we have contended, such process 
is simply and only what it is^ — a movement or series of movements 
of contents. No attribution to this movement of intrinsic 
j " subjectivity " is possible from this point of view ; on the con- 

rtrary, subjecti'vity is the observer's way of reading the process. 
It becomes, therefore, a point of prime interest to ask when and 
how a process which is subjective to us when viewed from our 
later derived vantage ground of observation, becomes also subjective 
to itself. The question is : when does the psychically subjective 
j_arise? !,. 

14. As a foil to this question it is instructive to remark that, 
while we have to ask later on the analogous question of the 
What, When, and How of the psychically objective, that ques- 
tion does not arise here. For the term contrasted in meaning 
to " subjective " in this mode is not " objective," but " ex- 

rternal." The meanings " subjective " and " external " afford 
a dualism prior to that of subjective and objective. 
The antithesis with which we are dealing, and which both the 
questions now raised serve to define, is that between what is 
indaTwndeDt i"*^™^! ^s separated-off from what is not ; it is 
( progroasioQ a. distinction between the internal and the external. It 
1 in^or or i& possible for either term of this distinction, once it 
I oaua. i^j^g arisen, to take on relatively independent genetic 

' progressions into later modes. The inner is determined as 
" subjective " in the way we now go on to depict. The outer 
or external remains antithetic to it only while resting under 
its own proper co-efficients of externality. It later on loses these 
co-efficients, and in a quite different sense comes into antithesis 
to the interned or subjective, in the special mode of " experience " 
or " reflection." The objective, psychically considered, is not 
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co-extensive with the external. Any or all of the external things, 
when taken up as psychic objects, become experience, 
the lama ai which is Inner. All objects of thought are inner ; only 
^** "■ some of tliem carry besides the co-ef&cient of exter- 
nality. In having defined the co-efficient of externality, there- 
fore, the removal of which in so far determines the inner, we 
have hy no means as yet denned or derived the antithesis of subject 
and object. As matter of fact, the irmer as subjective attains 
considerable development, as relative to the external or physical, 
before the latter goes far toward becoming the reflectively 
objective. It appears that a certain development of the sub- 
jective whereby the content of the inner itself becomes capable 
of determination as object or psychic content is a necessary 
condition of the rise of the psychic duahsm of subject and 
object. 

It is instructive also to glance backwards and take in the 
meaning of " external " in the earliest dualistic modes. So 
far as it has been psychically present at all, externality has 
meant merely separateness of object from object, the significant 
case being separateness of sense and memory objects from the 
private body, which is likewise an object of sense and memory. 
The fruitful aspect of this one significant case is "the fact that 
this private body has also " personal " characters attached to it, 
and through these the ambiguity arises which makes the fuller 
meaning of external — external to an internal — forthwith geneti- 
cally necessary. 

15. It is necessary to make these remarks because of 
the prevailing ambiguity already mentioned. The phrase 
"ObjecMTe '^objective reference^' is used (i) for the essential 
au »biwk- reference of cognition as such, as being the function 
nouiTtnn, ^f objective construction, whether o^' no there be 
a psychic reference involving a subject-object dualism. But 
the phrase is used also (2) for the reference of the latter type, 
that of a psychic process aware of its treatment of contents as 
objects of its own subject-function. The discussion of the rise 
and meaning of the dualism of inner and outer on which we have 
just been engaged docs not involve the determination of the 
objective reference in cither of these senses. The first sense is 
assmned in the assumption of cognitive process ; the second 
arises later on, in the progression to the self-not-self mode. To 
the latter I shall apply the term " object reference," re- 
serving the phrase " objective reference " for the reference of 
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cognition as such, wherever we find it. In the mere inner- 
, , outer dualism the two sorts of content are equallv 

Hare uMd ot , . . . , , ■ . . , ^ J 

Cognition objective m the sense of being cognized ; it is only 
generaur. ^^en one of them takes on the psychic function of 
knower or subject, in opposition to all its objects, whether external 
or not, that the " object-reference," and with it the " subject- 
reference," arises.' 

§ 4. The Inner-Outer Mode as Quasi-Logical 

16. It may be asked in what respect we are justified in 
classing the inner-outer mode as " quasi-logical." This is 
indeed a fair question. We found that the memory 
L^Hii^M object does not afford any objective determinations 
G«n"iii»i beyond those of the sense object. We now find, how- 
ModB. " ever, that in the failure of the memory co-efficient, in 
the fancy mode, the content is differentiated into the 
inner and the outer. This opposition is the beginning of the 
progression by which the self is set over against the object of its 
thought. 

We shall have to address ourselves later on to the task 
of showing those further stages, in this opposition, which lead 
on to the clearly logical, as seen in tlie judgment and pre- 
dication modes. But it is plain that the distinction is logically 
immature so long as the determination of self is merely inner 
as distinguished from outer, for the inner has no further char- 
acters than those of the play of uncontrolled images. It has no 
consistent or persistent identity. But the beginning is made 
, toward the logical mode {and hence the term quasi -logical) in the 
1 fact that it is only in the material of the inner sphere — material, 
that is, which cannot be treated under the co-efBcients of the 






1 The remarks made in the text suggest some of the difficulties of 
terminology in the treatment of this line of distinctions. The adjectives 
" objective " and " subjective " are so given over to the observer's — or 
spectator's — point of view, that it is useless to try to restrict them. 
We call consciousness " subjective process," meaning that it is psychic 
process, aot necessarily, though indeed possibly, having " a subject." " Sub- 
jective " is thus synonymous with psychic, a usage which allows " sub- 
jectivity " as noun to the adjective psychic. I shall respect this usage, 
and for the narrower meaning of subjective as adjective of "subject" 
I shall use the latter word as prefix, with the hyphen (thus "subject- 
mode," the mode ofthe psychic or subjective, which carries the "subject- 
object " dualism., etc.). Similarly for " objective " : all cognitive con- 
sciousness is objective ; but only that which is also " subject-consdoos- 
iieBS " is to be called " object-consciousness." 
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outer — that the factor of control is found which takes on, in the 
later mode, the fonn of the self that judges and predicates. 



§ 5. The Progression to the Subject-Mode. The Psychic 

AS Experience 

17. Granted the dualism of inner and outer as now described, 
it would not appear necessary that the former should have the 
Inner-Outer character of what we call a " subject " ; in other 
"^slw^ words, that its psychic-process should be to itself 
fizperience. "experience."' The mere setting aside, as by a 
cleft in the context of cognition, of one body of data as detached 
in the sense of external lo another body, this latter being inner 
insomc yet undefined meaning, does not determine the subjective. 
The individual's private body, it seems, claims in a way to 
be in both classes and to have both meanings at once. On 
account of this it is, indeed, that consciousness goes on to what 
we may call the first and later determinations of the subjective, 
in the way now to be pointed out. 

18. (i) The first determination of the " subjective." Long 

before the rise of the inner-outer dualism happenings have 

. „ . occurred which did not have the sort of sense co- 

Firn DewT- „ . , ... , - . 

mtoauonof efficients belongmg to objects of cognition, but which 

'BnbjectiTe ^g^g nevertheless attached to the physical personal 
body. Pains, pleasures, strains, efforts, dispositional gropings, 
urgent emotional cravings and rebelhons — all of them psychic 

' In a later place (chap. xi. 55 '. 4. also in vol. ii.) it is pointed out 
that in the concept " experience "—as in so many others in use — glaring 
genetic inconsistencies are current. 

"Experience" as an objective term is used of all psychic process. 
Even after the "subject " proper has seeminglyevaporated. there is talkof 
" pure," " absolute," and other experience. But experience is also a psychic 
concept, and we must ask not only about experience as psychic process 
thought of by another, say the child's experience as I suppose lie has ii, 
but also about psychic process thought of by its own subject — what the 
child can coil his experience. When can he say, " I have experience," or 
simply, " Behold, experience ! " 

For example, we may say that the earth-worm a day old has had a few 
hours" experience ; but could the earth-worm say, or mean, anything of 
the sort ? He, or it, may have psyctiic processes determined by residual 
dispositional factors drifting down the tide of his inner mental life- 
coming from whal we call his earher experience — but it is only when these 
factors are in some degree isolated and held apart — made his objecl, in 
short, as he no doubt never does — that he, the worm, would have experience . 

H 
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events of overwhelming strength and urgency in early infancy 
— did not have the characters which cognized objects have 
as relatively separable and revivable wholes ; but they had 
assignment in the physical body. Pains are in the hand, foot, 
or elsewhere ; pleasures are in the mouth ; efforts are here or 
there in the active peripheral mechanism. All are crudely 
assigned their place, and such assignment is about all the 
objective meaning they have. 

But the fact that they are so highly spiced, intense, and 
exciting does not mean that they have the "subjective" character 
which we later ascribe to them. They belong to the " personal 
project" ; tojohnnieinthe third person, not in the first. They are 
subject only to the one distinction to which we have found 
such person projects subject — that of being in certain ways not the 
same as " thing projects." The point is that such a personal 
project does not have — because it need not have, even in the 
case of Johnnie's own body — any further or second determina- 
tion as belonging to a " subjective," or of being, in any definite 
^way, in a separable subjective sphere. 

19. (2) The second determination of the "subjective." There 
are, however, two motives of a genetic sort, which converge to 
BBcoDdD«ter-^ new determination and secure it. One of them arises 

I y"?*^"***^ from the anomalous position of the body as being in 
\ MvB "-two a sense in each of the two classes, inner and outer ; and 
\ '""""■ the other arises in the further intercourse of the 

_4iiidividual with persons in the environment. Let us look at the 

^{wo motives in turn. 

20. (a) What I have called the anomalous position of the 
body becomes in the process of development an actually 
(j) TDa Body compromising one. The body is frequently caught 
u^^oni '" flagrante delictu, having intercourse with imper- 
PoMUon, sonal nature, wliile still posing as a virginal personal 
centre. Treated as a thing, Johnnie can at will touch and 
manipulate his body here or there, and this to an extent to which 
he finds other personal projects do not submit. Even in his pains 
he can find and stroke the spot ; even in his pleasures he can break 
off — by closing his Ups to the source of supply, let us say. There 
at once Ei- 's a certain possible range of wilfulness, a certain 
aj"^^' "fcdn i^i'^'infiss, which clarifies greatly the events of the inner 
hiB Inner class ; for in these things his bodily action is further 

""^ removed from the regularities of behaviour of dead 
things — further than are the actions of others' bodies, law- 
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less as the latter also are. No doubt happenings of this sort 
are to be attributed, from an objective point of view, to the 
psycho-physical organism taken as a whole ; largely to the 
acquired and inherited predispositions in which the appetites 
and habits and overflow nerve-processes issue. They no doubt ~] 
in some cases have a certain shading of feeling of self-reserve or 
initialion over against their very tirgency and carry-me-with-them 
character ; but still it is all, I think, part of the whole which 
the body is and means. We cannot yet call them "subject-pro- 
cesses." 

This shading of reserve is sharpest in the phenomenon 
which has been taken as the point of departure of historical 
theories' of personahty and self-activity — the phenomenon of 
effort against resistance. And such a theory has 
some justification. But at this stage efforts also be- 
long, I think, to the group of characters which constitute the body 
a "personal project." They are in the body, which is in this 
respect a pecuhar object, different from external things. It 
will appear later on, when the mode of control called " experi- 
mental " is discussed, that this strand of genesis has its place 
of importance.' 

21. (b) The further determination due to intercourse with 
persons is moreover also now struggling to free itself ; it is this 
intercourse which discharges the electric spark into 
inwrcon™ the mixture, and releases the pure water of the sub- 
wimpanoni jgctive river of life. The decisive cue to the child is, 
I think, the experience by which he is compelled to divide up 
the body project into two relatively distinct parts ; one part 
belonging still to the sphere of the outer, and the other part now I 
becoming in a fuller sense inner. Thus is the ambiguity of the -* 
body-self cleared up, but not at first in the case of the indi- 
leadi to vidual's own body. Search as we may, I do not think 
uiraw^^to ^^ *^^'" ^^ ^^y fi'^^'i* so critical in the feeling and 
Two p»r». treatment of his body as to compel the individual to 
make this separation — any compelling line of cleavage in the 
mass of his quasi-personal but still organic self-material. He 
might get along well enough, as indeed the animals seem to get along, 



' Notably by the French School of nouveaux SpirilualisUs, Maine 
de Biran. Jouflroy, etc. A receat book which may be cited U Bertrand's 
La Psychologic de I'efforl. , , . V •; 

' Below, 5 6 of this chapter ; also chap. vi. J 4. I I \':'' -V' 
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with the two-faced, ambiguous, and crude personality that the 
body then is.' 

22. It is now his further intercourse with other persons that 
compels the recognition of the subjective as a mark or char- 
acter, and later on for the first time constitutes what is 
" experience," although, as will appear, the material of it is 
that of his own psychic life. It is only in his intercourse 
with others that he is compelled to divorce the inner as such 
from the body. The kernel of it is found in certain situations 
Sams Inner •" which he finds the essence of what had been 
stiiffniay quasi-personal content attaching indifferently, at the 
Diff«rant same time or at different times, to different bodies. 
®**'*'* Any situation that does this no doubt suffices ; yet 
while there may be more than one situation that fulfils this 
typical function, yet the one normally of critical importance 
I is, I think, that in which one individual consciously imitates 
^another.* 

By his imitations the child realizes the full meaning of 
t — 'action, expression, conduct generally. He sees another do this 
l\ muuttion thing or that, but it is so far simply the construction 
l\ tiiB Typical of a personal project. He falls to imitating the action, 
1 1 and then the whole inner meaning to the person 

r 1 imitated, comes to himself. The immediate lesson is twofold, 
r 1 ^irst, he becomes aware that in the person hitherto ■ appre- 
I hended simply as outer, a personal outer, there is going on a 



' The present writer has maiatained elsewhere that the " inter- 
action " theory of the relation of mind and body is an attempt to justify 
just this mongrel sort of a self , half -physical and half -something-else [Tha 
Psycholog. Review, May 1903). 

^ We may recall here the appropriate "canon cd actuality " laid 
down in an earlier place (chap. i. sect. 27 (6). 

The point is developed further in the passage (chap. x. §f 3, 4) in which 
it is shown that the dualism of mind and body requires the meaning of 
actual separation of the two sorts of thing. This comes when the " sub- 
ject " arises, as is depicted in the text just above. The point is to be in- 
sisted upon, that mere lack or absence or failure of what is anticipated, 
while it estabhshes inner content, nevertheless does not suffice for the 
detachment of the inner as "subject" from the personal body. The 
ambiguous position of the body forces the further distinction which makes 
the inner a "subject." Imitation suffices as means to this. It may be 
that there are other equally adequate means, though I do not think the 
child makes this full distinction until long after he has fallen to imitating. 
_ Ayenarius" theory of " Introjection," which points out the racial motive 
jH^ ttje dv^sisii of mind and body, goes very well with this. 
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class of happenings which he himself before felt in his own body — as 
characters of his private body-self. This mass of psychic stuff, 
therefore, is indifferently — so he now begins to find — in either 
of the two, and in all of the many who make up his social milieu. 
cuidFinm If this be true, then this series of happenings is just 
p^n'iS^" herein treated and thought about differently from 
"Inner" ind the " thing " part as such of the person ; and in this 
distinction one term is now psychic. This is the "subject" 
consciousness now taking on distinctive form. 

23. The second result, yet again, is that by this act of imita- 
tion he takes over into the inner a body of data of action and 
(3) that tUB sensation which before this to his thought was essentially 
"Outer" in outer — in the sense of being external and not per- 
beooms sonal at all. He discovers in imitation a way to renew 
"inaM." ^^^ extend indefinitely the representing and convertible' 
memory series by a process the reverse of thai of its establishment. For 
originally these characters came from the revival of memory 
objects and their conversion into those having the sense co- 
efficient, and the " inner " got its definition from the cases in 
which this promise of conversion failed of fulfilment. Now, on the 
contrary, in imitation he finds a way of getting images of the 
actually outer at will, which although they are inner yet do not 
fail of fulfilment as regards outer meaning also. 

The subjective is therefore to him more than the merely 
revived inner, as before marked off in his apprehension. The 
subjective includes not only the characteristically inner — the 
image objects as such, together with the group of affec- 
tive-conative experiences which now cluster about the inner 
contents — but all the outer also so far as it is 
u a. Play imitatively taken up and copied. The whole body 
o( Ideal. gj psychic objects, all the products of the cognitive 
function now forthwith pass over into this larger field, the 
subjective or psychic as such : the world of ideas.^ For it goes 
on to do so as his imitation becomes general and consciously J 
directed. 

It is essential, however, to note, that even in this achieve- 



' There is no better use of the terra " idea " than that of Locke : 
idea is " the object of the understanding when it ihinks " — that is, when 
it does anything more than merely have " impressions," For "experi- 
ence" as here defined, however, not only are there ideas, but there is 
consciousness of them as objects to the present subject. 
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ment of becoming subjective, he has not yet come into the full 
dualism of subject and object of experence; for the 
ugBbetund reason that this does not imply full inner control 
■ Object" yj jjjg content as such. He has the molive to the 
dualism in the distinction between the truly andj intimately 
inner portion of the subjective — that portion which fails of the 
representing co-efficient — and the representative part, or that 
which does not so fail. But a relatively new and most inter- 
esting method of treating images has yet ' to be developed : 
the method of treating the material of the subjective or psychic 
order just with vieui — speaking in terms of result — io the sharpen- 
ing and defining of this last made distinction. This is the method 
called " experimental," and its consideration brings us to the 
tjtpic of "experimental control." 

§ 6. Rise of Experimental Control 

24. It is necessary here, even before going into the char- 
acterization of the " play " mode which the topic introduces, 
to note the beginning of a sort of control which becomes fully 
developed in that mode ; the more because it serves as a tran- 
sition link in the series of terms of development of the " control 
mode " itself. 

The body of the individual, although saved from one com- 
promising situation, again "puts its foot into it," and lands in 
Fersonti another equally compromising. It is taken, as we 
Body again saw, from the intercourse with the iimer bv being 
cut mto two parts, its mner characters Ijemg reserved 
for that new mode, the subjective; while the body as " thing," 
still stands as a sense object in the " outer " realm. 

* " Yet," not in a chronological sense, but with reference to complete- 
ness. The whole progression from the image to the reflection mode, is so 
complex that its elements have to be treated in order of apparent emer- 
gence, while the whole is still looked Tipon as a single vital movement. 
While the content is becoming inner-and-outer, and again inner as ex- 
perience, the control is passing through its corresponding phases from 
experimentally inner to fully subjective, and with it all, the higher meanings 
of the mode of reflection, as described in chap. xi,,are being released from 
the ambiguities which precede them. Chronological sequence holds, 
I think, only of the intrinsic terms of each progression, and then only 
of the earliest and simplest form of such progression, when no retrospec- 
tive meanings have sprung up to complicate the simple forward-going 
temporal movement. It is. in part, to avoid the appearance of chronologi- 
cal sequence that this preliminary approach to the mode of reflection 
is put here : it is properly introductory to chap, si. 
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This is resorted to first for the bodies of other people ; yet one's 
own body must suffer the same fate. But here ambiguities 
again spring up. For it is part of the lesson of the subjective, 
in the large sense now achieved, that all objects maybe brought 
into it through imitative reproduction, and this must hold of 
one's private personal body. So naturally this private body 
must be subjective in the sense of being thus representative, 
although as " copy " for imitation it is an external thing. . 

Now the ambiguity that arises is this. The conversion and | 
representing co-efficients do not apply to the private body in 
It u -Kmi of ^"y adequate way ; on the contrary, it is the means 
all TMtinir of or tool by which the imitation process itself works in 
■ rendering other bodies in psychic terms. The first 
term in any series of movements terminating in the sense co- 
efficient is in ona's own body ; but it is also a term which is not a 
candidate either for external value or for representative mean- 
ing. It is an " effort," a strain, a kinaesthetic something. It 
seems to be owned, held to, made a sort of fulcrum : and as such it falls 
EirortTwin on the side of the intimately inner. Its subtlest form 
^B^"Tonii is that sense of agency which is sometimes explicitly 
thoagiiiimflr. fxjinted to as the final kernel of all inner experi- 
ences and values. The " innervation theory " of effort, still 
surviving though so often slain, testifies to the fact that this 
experience, which is the essential one in the motor testing of 
the external, as well as the imitative rendering of it, is still a sort 
of middle term only known by actually living in and using one's 
own body. 

25. In this innermost subjective experience a form of control 
arises which characterizes the progression into the " sem- 
TMi iMiAUi blant " mode now immediately following. It arises in 

theinnar jde situation depicted just above, that of the aclual 
Oontrol of an . '^ ' rr • i ■ 

aqwrtmen- testing of the sense and memory co-efficients of images. 
ui Sort- jj f.^.(.gjyps emphasis when this testing is carried 
over, by the imitative function, into the effort to manipulate 
and mould tnalerial of the imaging process apart from actual touch 
with things. The child's own organism by going through a series 
of performances, is bent gradually to the purposes of the ful- 
filment of ideas, and so brought to control. The treatment 
throQBh is "experimental," in the sense that it is by a process 
tteBody. p( actual trial, selection, elimination, and reduction. 
And the remarkable thing is that it is the image series, itself 
controlled by memory co-efficients, that dominates and supplies 
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the models for this experimental reduction. The hold of the 
subjective on the organism becomes greatly developed in 
this way, until the wlwlc body becomes the tool of mind. 
"^ The experimental control, thus established and exercised 
in subduing the body and training it to check, confirm, and inter- 
EiteiuiiiiE to P™* ideas, is directed upon all experience. The 
jdi weaj. the field of the subjective, embracing both the repre- 
» conwoi " senting data of memory, and also the capricious 
""*■ objects of mere fancy, becomes the theatre of selec- 

tion and determination ; and that which remains, after this pro- 
cess and to the last, only inner is driven back upon itself in the 
way which we call not merely subjective — including objects also 
— but the subject, in contrast with all objects. This movement, 
however, is a topic reserved for treatment in the chapters devoted 
to Reflection. 

§ 7. Personal Image Objects 

Were we concerned in tracing out in their genetic order the 
progressions of the self-mode,' we should have asked before how 
The the memory objects of persons are constituted. The 

QuBBUon. question may be taken up here in the more general 
form of the inquirj- as to what we have in mind when we remember 
another person as a self. How is the content then employed 
determined and controlled ? 

26. It will no doubt take us a considerable way to an answer 
to this question if we recall the general principles governing the 
constitution of memorj' objects in general, whatever their kind. 
When we have recalled these principles, we may then inquire how 
they operate in the case of those memories which are " personal." 

We recall at once the two great characters of memory objects : 
their "representing" character, and their " conversion " char- 
cijjactars acter. The first of these was found to reside in the 
obitcu^ complicated context in which the memory whole 
**'^^'*' presents itself — a context in all its essentials identical 

with the original. This context was found to be Hftable, so to speak, 
from the perceptual series upon which it is modelled, and in some 
cases also lifted from it and recognized as standing vicariously 
for it. This character, whereby memory is representing, exhausts 
the content which is determined as a memory object. Secondly, 
there is the conversion character. It is that character whereby 
the memory object is taken to be the means or medium by which 
* A topic explicitly dealt with in chap. viiL j 9. 
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a contextual series may be " nin-down " and found to terminate 
in the actual object. This is the control aspect of memory. 
Only such contexts as admit of such conversion, issuing in actual 
sense presence, are true memories, no matter how good the claim 
to representing character may, on the surface of the construction 
itself, seem to be. This character it was that led us to the con-_ 
ception of "mediate control." 

So much accepted, as resulting from our earlier expositions, ' 
our questions now are, in what way and how far the memory of 
persons exhibits and illustrates these two characters of memory 
objects. 

27. Taking up the two characters in their reverse order, for 
purposes of treatment, we find it possible to say at once, that the 
TUB conver- conversion character is in some sense realized in the 
Venial case of remembered persons. It is true that my 
Motnoiy. memory of Mr. So-and-So, for example, does hold out 
to me the possibility of finding Mr. So-and-So. When I want to 
see him, I have only to track out the appropriate context. I go 
down X-Lane, to the comer of Y-Street, ring the bell at the door 
of No. 6, and find myself shaking hands with Mr, So-and-So, 
and hearing his familiar voice. 

But difficulties now begin to arise — not indeed in practice, but 
in theory, I ask what is the terminus, the end-term of the series, 
which so contents me that I report I have found Mr. So-and- 
So. 

The difficulty of finding an answer to this question appears 
W6»t Is tue when we ask what it is that is looked for, what it is 
cimtBxiTi tfjat really constitutes the presence of Mr. So-and-So. 
This takes us over to the consideration of the other character of 1 
memory objects, the content. It must be a content that may 
stand vicariously for the original body of experiences constituting-^ 
the actual object — in this case the person of Mr. So-and-so. 

28. The answer will depend upon the stage or mode of psychic 
At ant It u development. In the early " projective " mode, there 

the PhyBicaii is no difficulty, because then the " person-project " is 
Peraon-objeet "' ... jl^ju/ 

one among many objects, and stands before me 
embodied in the physical person of Mr. So-and-So. 

29. At the stage which we have called the " first determina- 
tion " of the iimer, however, the question of the actual matter of 
How can the personal self comes up. The context which is to 
tMm Con- serve as the terminus of the conversion series of memory, 
Tenion T must be in some sense inner if it is to be a person. At 
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that stage the inner is set off as not-outer : as being, that is, not 
continuous with the series which has a definite course under the 
co-efficient of sense-reality. So the question arises : how is it 
possible for this aspect of the memory co-efficient to be in force to 
effect the conversion, into some form of fulfilling reality, of a content 
which is essentially inner, but is still involved in a context that can 
be traced only under the co-efficient of the outer ? How can that 
which is characteristically inner prove itself by conversion into 
that which is in some sense outer ? 

30. This is an interesting question, rather because it illus- 
trates a position already taken, than because it brings up any- 

thing altogether new. It will be remembered that we 
beinK In a decided that while at this stage the inner was beginning 
'■ to take on the character of subjectivity, yet it was 

in each instance located in a private body. Certain embar- 
rassments quickly arise from the fact ; yet this is nevertheless 
what is true. Inner character consists in freedom from sense 
co-efficients, and in relative capaciousness ; and this, indeed, is the 
nature of the person-projects in which the inner at first resides. 
The material of the inner bfe as such of Mr, So-and-So, expressly 
claims to escape being a terminus of a series guaranteed by the 
sense co-efficient. The result, therefore, would seem to be the 
identification simply and solely of the bodily presence of Mr. So- 
and-So. 

Yet this bodily presence stands also for, or means, the inward- 
ness which he is beginning to possess, but which has no locus save 
TUtiMda to*" '^ body which is his. With it all, indeed, there is 
embuTMi- beginning to arise the sense of further meaning attach- 
ing to the So-and-So context as inner or spiritual : the 
sense motived by the difficulty of reading the whole object 
simply as a body or outer context. But this difficulty is at this 
stage becoming even more urgent, as we saw above, in the case of 
the private ownership of a similar body of one's own. 

31. At the next stage of determination, however, the question 
of finding a personal context fitted to serve as conversion-ter- 
in um next minus, becomes a distinctive and interesting one. 
Moae. fhe mode in question is marked by the division of the 
physical person into two parts, one part taken for a physical 
object among others in the real world outside, and the other taken- 
over into the iimer as psychic or subjective. This, we may 
recall, is made needful by the impossibility of continuing to treat 
one's own private body as exclusively external. 
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The difficulty is here met in a way that proves confirmatory 
of two of the more essential positions of the foregoing develop- 
the phytiMi ™^"t- The memory process "runs down" theextemally 
c<xaioiBnt Is given series, the context, as in the case of any other 
^aqoft external object. So far as the purposes of the identi- 
fication are simply those of passing interest or curiosity, the 
bodily presence thus secured is accepted, as in earlier modes, as 
the required terminus. I am quite satisfied to say that I saw 
Mr. So-and-So in his pew at church. The demand for further 
confirmation of the individual's personality, however, cannot be 
so satisfied. For the strands of the objective context lead up to 
a chasm, or gulf, at the edge of which the sense co-efficient fails, 
and the process of conversion can go no further. It is a common- 
place of the most superficial psychology that not by seeing nor 
by hearing can we apprehend the events of another's inner life 
and character ; there must be additional signs or marks of 
spiritual meaning. 

32. It is just herethat oneof theprogressionsdescribed above 
has essential place, and this comphcation illustrates and con- 
TI18 Body firms it- The individual learns to treat his own body 
Tool. as a tool for turning all the series of external things into 

BM^^? copy for his mental manipulation. He thus achieves 
Hwoing. the wonderful step whereby all objects alike become 
his objects, his content of memory, his experience. On this basis 
he can now establish a larger psychic context in which the two 
partial contexts, inner and outer, are together integrated in the 
larger whole of experience. As series of external facts, it yti 
remains true that the psychic life of Mr. So-and-So cannot be 
realized as a terminus under the co-efficient of sense'; 
inDer and 'but as objective representing content constituted as 
^^l^^nj, experience, both the bodily and the mental ingredients 
Context ol 
Thought. 

text. 

So there grows up, in the mode of reflection, a context ' 
actually lifted from the bodily Mr. So-and-So, and with this I 
work. As with other objects, so with him, I now deal with 
this, only looking for such physical confirmatory and fulfilling 
experiences of him as do not disturb my realization of his full 
presence. In this context all the rich variety of Mr. So-and-So's 
actual presence are anticipated and recalled : his characteristic 
sentiments, his emotional play, his sombre mood. The spiritual 
meanings attach without discontinuity to the images of his 



can be recalled and identified in one continuous con- 
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voice, attitude, and physical characters in general. There is no 
Tiifci !■ the sense of jar or incongruity because the entire set of 
TanninoB. ^j^j.^^ have now become alike matter of experience as a 
whole, objects of thought, intliat larger inner context which merges 
the dualism between the inner and the outer in the later dual- 
ism of subject and object. 

33. The other respect in which this result confirms a foregoing 
principle of development is this. So far as my friend So-and-So 
LaoUmc '^ considered, as of course he is, a veritable person, 
Terms ar» living and acting outside of my experience altogether, 

"'' there must be some sort of conversion of the larger con- 

text which is constituted as experience : for not even the physi- 
cal self can be finally guaranteed until it is established under the 
sense co-efficient. The entne context is, in fact, treated as ful- 
filled, in the fulfilment of the sense co-efficient, so far as that goes ; 
but there is meanwhile the reservation that further experience 
of Mr. So-and-So must confirm the confirmation, so to speak. This 
means that besides the present sense-test, so far successfully 
carried out, there is the filling in of the gap, the reading in of the 
inner values, from the context of my larger representative system of 
experience, so that Mr. So-and-So as a self not only fulfils the 
sense co-efficient on the physical side, but also fulfils the expecta- 
tions raised by my consistent experience of him as inner and 
spiritual meaning. 

34. This no doubt suffices for the requirements of memory 
pure and simple ; but once the chasm is established between 
panana are Inner and outer, it is no longer a matter simply 
M iimor*"* of memory. As a person, Mr. So-and-So cannot be 
laiB ud treated as a uniform objective context of my experi- 
ence. It is a part of my expectation, in all my contact with 
him, as with other persons, that, in the midst of this my best 
contextual interpretation of him on the basis of experience, he 
will ever and anon demonstrate the inadequacy of my procedure 
by being after all a centre of undiscounted inner life as every person 
must be. So while, if I ask Mr, So-and-So about the past he will 
no doubt confirm my experiential context in those links and 
lines of it in which my sense co-efficients were supplemented from 
ray larger system of meanings ; yet the justification of my experi- 
ence will be found to stop there. It is only in respect to the 
general features of psychic life as such, that I can anticipate his 
thought or action. 

So much, however, I can do : I attribute to him the inner 
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life of experience which in this mode I myseli also have. This is 
what we have called " ejection." By it the " other " of 
interpTeted my personal memory and knowledge is all the while 
by Ejection. ^^^ theatre of just that mode of self-centredness and 
subjective control that I am, in my own growth, now achieving. 
On this I finally fall back. I say, in my rising perplexity, however 
eccentric my friend may be in his assertion of spiritual indi- 
viduahty : " So-and-So is no idiot " ; " So-and-So doesn't wear 
feathers ! " The " funded content " of the self which So-and-So 
is — that dispositional, habitual, solid body of personal content 
which has experiences and memories similar to and confirmatory 
of my own — that is the final co-efficient of my apprehension of 
him as personal. My represented context runs up to it, as just 
described, leading me to accept its guarantee of Mr. So-and-So's 
past, and also largely of his present personality ; but it is as a 
singular instance, within the larger meaning of the personal as 
such.' 

35. It is, finally, a corollary from this view, that the form of 
control is inner to the last. There is the express proviso, all 
the while psychically maintained, in the very thought of So-and- 
So as a person, that the spontaneity of personal control be unim- 
paired. Mr. So-and-So may break through the cordon within 
which my experience attempts to hold him ; and I admit this, 
even though I be constrained to say of my friend " So-and-So 
must have been bluffing me, playing with me, for the real 
So-and-So could not have acted so-and-so t " 

This is, indeed, only to say— what we must have a care to say — 
that once the self has come to be subject in the dualism in which 
8m the whole of experience is object, then the thought of 

inwardly another person as its own subject must carry more than 
and Self. Hs determination as my object. He too is subject ; the 
Controuad, ^^^^ control which determines experience as objective to 
me, makes it possible experience also to him ; and I must include 
in the object " him," that mode of psychic Ufe which makes him 
subject of his own processes as well as object of mine. 

1 The personal as " general " meaning is treated below, in chap. x. § 5. 



Chapter VI 

THE FIRST DETERMINATION OF SEMBLANT OBJECTS: 
PLAY OR MAKE-BELIEVE OBJECTS 

^^ § I. The Characters of Play Objects 

r. The definition of a " semblant " object given above (chap. ii. 
sect, lo) may serve as introduction to the next mode of objective 
DoBjiiUonof construction. It is an object which is given the sem- 
SMnbiancg. blance of a sort of reality, and is treated as being such 
although the co-efficients of that sort of reality are lacking. It 
is to be noted that "semblance " here is what may be called 
"psychic semblance," known as "self-illusion,"' as opposed 
to "psychological" or "objective semblance" — semblance to 
an on-looker — a distinction to be found in the hterature of 
play. 

The play psychosis as such has had very full discussion in 
recent literature. Apart from the general theories of play as 
cbuacMrot psychological and biological function, the psychic 
the Pi»7 characters involved in the play situation have also 
^'*'^° been very clearly made out. We are drawing in part 

on the analyses now current when we point out the following 
characteristics of the play-mode. 

2. (i) From the psychic point of view it is imitative — in the 
sense of " reconstitutive " — of the situations of real life. What- 

' Bewussle Selbsttduschung in the German discussions. 

Readers of Professor Groos' books on play will remember the dis- 
tinction between the "make-believe" of a strictly biological sort — 
appearing as make-believe to the on-looker, as the "feigning" of certain 
animals — and the psychic make-believe or self-illusion of those cases in 
which there is in consciousness a sense of the artificial character of the 
performance. It is the latter that we have in mind in speaking of 
"psychic" semblance, as opposed to psychological or objective. See 
Groos, The Play of Animals, Eng. trans., p. 292, and Editor's Preface, ix. 
Professor Groos' second important work is The Play of Man, also trans- 
lated into English by E. L. Baldwin. 
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ever we may say of the play impulse, motive, or interest, it 
is yet true that the material out of which the play 
object or situation is constructed is necessarily that of 
memory — memory of real hfe. The objective system, as held 
in the net of memory, is drawn upon. The child poses as father, 
pastor, or other person, and the details of the situation are 
worked out with more or less fidelity to the real or possible. 
This is not so, we may again note, to the observer alone, but 
also to the actor. The agent of the play consciously lives again, 
or makes-believe to live again, the copy-system of reahty. This 
has become familiar to readers of the literature of play and 
art under the term " inner imitation." 

The meaning of this, in terms of our present exposition, is 
that in the play object the memory co-efficient of sense reality 
is again given a place. The lawlessness and lack of 
Memory Co- Objective control of the object of fancy are no longer 
•muein. there. Play is a representing tnode. The imitative 
character is just the " semblant " character, in so far as there is 
semblance of something specific. The image object, therefore, 
in this respect takes on a new determination, or at least seems 
to ; for so far as this character is concerned, it seems to go back 
to the memory mode, with its claim to be valid as being convert- 
ible in its own peculiar sense. The player as much as says to him- 
self, this is real, or would be, but for the fact that 1 know that it is 
not ; it stands for reality in so far as I choose to let it so stand 
— by not altering or abolishing it. He has no such sense as this 
in dealing with the objects of memory as such, nor yet has he 
in dealing with those of fancy. 

3. (2} A further character is this : that the memory co- 
efficient thus consciously used in the determination of play 
(3) AiWEwd objects is, nevertheless, not operative as securing 
m?MS*- legitimate sense reahty. The memories stay in mind 
BeiiBT*. as images, but are not fulfiUed as memories. The 

lines of representing context do not issue in their appropriate 
termini ; if they did, they would be simply and only memory 
objects functioning to guarantee sense objects. This is the 
character of semblance so far as it is general, that is, so far as 
any object may on occasion take on the semblant Sckein. The ' 
co-efficients are there, through the selective action of the imita- 
tive construction ; but they do not realize themselves save in 
semblance, a state of things made possible through the earher 
development, in the fancy mode, of the distinction of " inner " 
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and "outer." This appears more explicitly in the next follow- 
ing characteristic. 

4. (3) The entire determination of the play object — and of 
all semblant objects — is in the inner, as contrasted with the 
[3)Theimi-' outer sphere. It presupposes, therefore, the ante- 
cedent determination of the fancy object as such. 

Lit is accordingly a new modal determination, continu- 
ing the eajlier progression. The reinstatement of the object 
imitatively is an " inner " imitation. THe selection of the 
object for play is a " personal " selection, although in its context 
true to a fwssible or actual copy. The reconstruction of the 
real world, taking place earlier indeed in memory, and used for 
practical purposes in the pursuit of real interests, now becomes 
a construction to be distinguished as within the inner world, 
and as such to be brought into contrast with those objects, 
perhaps the same ones,' which have their existence in the outer 
world. Not only is the child using his imagination, but he is 
also aware that the construction is imaginative. 

The contrast here psychically constituted is of great interest, 
and it has been shown, notably by K. Lange, that there is a 
o«cuuoon Be-subtle movement of consciousness in consequence 
S^^ouw?" °^ ^*- ^^^ '■^^ world, actually there, remains through 
BphBTOB. the entire development, a sort of background of 
reference. The inner make-believe situation is developed 
against this background. Consciousness, even while busy with 
the play objects, casts sly glances behind the scenes, making 
sure that its firm footing of reality is not entirely lost. There 
is a sort of oscillation between the real and the semblant object, 
taking place in the psychic sphere, giving an emphasized sense 
of the " inner-outer " contrast which persists in the further 
genetic progressions. 

5. (4) Another character of this remarkable mode com- 
pletes the picture, from the side of description, so far as our 
present purposes go : the character caUed variously, by different 

' In children's play, indeed (and, of course, in most rpalistic art), the 
material objects are there as vehicle of the semblant meaning or sym- 
bolism, and all the devices of counterfeiting — costume, setting, etc. — 
are invoked to aid the semblant eflect. The chasm between reality and 
Schtin is most often not between the semblant and the real object which 
it simulates, but between the observer's personal self and the whole sem- 
blant plot or drama. He needs only to say, " / do not dress in this 
grotesque costume," or " / do not really know any such characters as 
these I ". to get the contrast. 
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writers, " freedom," " sense of agency," " personal detachment," 
and "initiation," The present writer has called it, with view 
of avoiding the genetic fallacy, the " don't-have-to feeling." ^ 
•• DoD't-bnTft- it is the consciousness of the essentially made-up and 
to" con- temporary character of the entire play construction. 
"CotudouB It might be true — but it is not ! It involves me — bui 
^^-^'^'"^" because I let it .' It might be continued— 6iri I stop 
it! It is a "^ conscious self-illusion" — a state of "semblance" 
in which / allow myself to appear and, for the purpose of the 
play interest, to be under temporary illusion ; but, after all, it 
is self-illusion, something I myself allow and further. It is 
psychic auto-suggestion. It differs from other states of a 
similar kind in this, that the agent is all the while aware — with 
an awareness that pervades the situation in all its extent — that 
his interest and co-operation are absolutely necessary for the 
play movement, and that, therefore, it may be brought in- 
stantly and without more ado to an end. / won't play ! — that 
is all that is necessary in order to prick the bubble. The player 
is essentially and all the while detached from the thing ; he 
enters into it with this as a rule of the game ; and he drops out 
when he will. 

6. It is clear that when we ask the question as to the factors 
entering into the determination of such an object as this we 
„, have to recognize a singular novelty in our psychic 

Control" In progressions. A mode of seemingly unconditional 
""" " psychic or subjective control is upon us. Perception, 
memory, fancy — none of these shows such a factor as this ; and 
yet the constructions in which it issues are determined as to their 
contents by the co-efiicients of certain earlier modes. 

The progression to the object of fancy, as has already been 
remarked, has released the object from the objective control 
of actual sense-presence ; in its place there is an 
imitative reinstatement of the content, by the 
" experimental " employment of the memory co-efficient sug- 
gested but not realized. 

We now find revealed, on the other hand, a further differ- 
ence from the fancy object. The semblant reinstatement of the 
memory co-efficient, even in this partial form, destroys the 
capricious and lawless character of fancy. There is then further 
development of the only other alternative ; that of the mode of 
determination represented by the memory co-efficient itself 

' Editor's Preface to Groos' The Play of Animali. ■ 

■. I I 
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or of the sort of psychic selection called above " mediate con- 
trol," Being in the inner and of the essential stuff of the inner 
life, play must be determined by inner factors — inner interests, 
conations, native propensions, etc. But if in its content it is 
to be imitative, it can only be realized by the method of 
inner reproduction and reinstatement of real copy. So this is 
the result ; the selective or experimental determination of 
objects, situations, and the like, under the reservation, consciously 
faced and allowed, that it is only for personal and temporary 
purposes. It is an auto-suggestion whose essential meaning is 
destroyed as soon as it is treated simply as being in any of 
the modes of determination characteristic of sense-presence, 
memory, or fancy. 

7, The truth of this position may be reinforced by the con- 
sideration of certain additional facts of the play state of mind. 
Limiti of In the first place, as long as the self-illusion is pre- 
trnsioni'o?'' Served, we find the play now and again on the verge 
RB»iity. of going to pieces by reason of the intrusions of real 
things with which the playful imitation is more or less incon- 
sistent. The child stretches his memory co-efficients to the 
breakiiig point in the licence of fancy ; but there are limits. 
He says to his playmate : " You cannot be an earthworm, you 
have too many legs!" — "That can't be a bird, that safe — 
it's too heavy to fly!" "We can't play fire in the dark!" 
The imitative criterion must be preserved, despite the essentially 
selective mode of control of the situation as a whole. But, 
on the other hand, play is no longer play, but work or " earnest " 
when self-illusion ceases to be auto-suggestion and becomes 
compulsory, all-absorbing, and too real. It will not do to 
go over to the sense co-efficient ; that would introduce a con- 
tn) Bau niu- trol essentially different. Personal detachment, the 
"""■ don't-have-to sense, then disappears; the outer sphere 
absorbs the content. Both the inner freedom and the outer sem- 
blance must be retained ; the latter gives consistency, pattern, 
dramatic quality, all that is meant by " semblance " ; the former 
gives control, seleclive character, essential inwardness. 

8. The same general result appears from the somewhat 
different point of view of the development of the play interest, 
pjaya. The tendency to play, considered psychically, has 
*^°^« recently been traced to the interest in exercising a 

psychic or other function as such, simply as such — 
and with no further end. It is on this view an autotelic fimction : 
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" play for play's sake " is its motto.' The sort of object which 
such a function would demand, the terminus which would 
satisfy it, would simply be the objective detennination normal 
to it. If we consider the two terms of the imier-outer dualism 
as possible spheres of satisfaction of their respective 
not the Outer interests, as is done in the chapter on "Meaning,"* 
u^jeci; ^g have to ask whether either sort of object — and if 
"^w"k*" ^' ^'^'^^ — ^^ suitable for the terminus of tlie play 
mode ? We may say, I think, at once, not the 
outer as such, for it would be impossible to isolate such an in- 
terest from the strenuous working motives which the outer world 
must ine\itably arouse. Not only do we not let the child play 
with fire — he does not wish to ! His interest in fire cannot 
but become pragmatdic' — the avoidance of pain, or of a con- 
flagration. This destroys the play motive in a trice. So if 
real present objects were the only material of play, only those 
of pale and neutral character would do, and these only 
when treated as by pretence being what they are. Otherwise 
the " simulate " or semblant interest in the function set in play 
would be gone, and the child might as well go to work and have 
done with it. 

On the other hand, neither would bare creatures of fancy 
serve as adequate play objects. They err in defect. The 
character of the function brought into play and its 
precise appropriateness to its object, are as necessary 
as is its playful indulgence. The object suited to 
stimulate a play interest must have meaning, rela- 
tions, and dramatic possibilities. Contents known to be rein 
innerlich are not from the point of view of play interesting,* 

' This, of course, quite apart from the other meanings of the piay 
function, in which its real u^ity appears, when considered from objec- 
tive points of view such as those of practice, recreation, social accom- 
modation, etc, 

" Chap. vii. 

' That is, consciously practical, utihtarian, or end-seeking, aa con- 
trasted with " pragmatic," which I shall usefor the objei:ii'ue/y practical oiily, 
in discussions later on. The bird's neat-building instinct, for example, in- 
volves a series of pragmatic activities, but it is an open question to what 
extent they are pragmatebc. Confusion of these two meanings runs through 
many discussions of teleology. I have elsewhere pointed it out in Professor 
W^t&'&Naturalism and Agnosticism (cf. Did. of Philos., art. "Teleology."). 

* It is an aspect of this requirement that the play-interest must be 
fid continually ; monotonous repetition eventually kills it. The chips 
that stand for money seem to provide a species of interest midway 
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The motor apparatus, furthermore, is remarkably exercised — 
before and after — by play; and this requires objects which 
stimulate the active equivalents of the processes of real life. 

g. Hence a compromise which brings on a progression into a 
new mode — one of the most interesting, as also one of the 
bntbotii: most fruitful, in all mental development. The play 
ISiiJ'^"^- object becomes not the inner or fancy object as such, 
*^c.- nor yet the outer present object as such, but both at 

once, what we are calling the semblant object, itself the ter- 
minus of a sort of interest which later on develops into that 
called "syntehc" or contemplative.' 

§ 2. The Plav Motive as Germinal to Later 
Progressions 

10. There are no less than four capital modes of psychic 
life which take their departure from the play object, and which 
display in their treatment what is most novel and characteristic 
of the positions worked out in this essay. Tliey may be con- 
cisely indicated at this point. 

(i) Play objects make possible the determination of the great 

duahsm of Mind and Body, a. dualism developing out of that 

of inner and outer, but not possible in the mode of 

oero^iito fancy. This is the progression to the "Substantive 

omerModw Mode," a movement in the organization of content. 

(z) The Dualism of Self and Not-self also takes its rise in the 
serablant mode of consciousness. The progression is that! to 

between the monotony of the game without stakes and the work- 
interest of the too strenuous high-stake game. When the prizes of victory 
are too large, motives of competition and struggle enter to vitiate the 
quality of sport, as in much of our modem intercollegiate athletics. 

• This does not, however, commit us to the view that the semblant 
function — play and with it art — is strictly autotelic. It is to the writer 
doubtful whether the question can be put in just the form which 
" function- for -function 's-sake " requires (cf. Groos, Play of Man, Eng. 
trans., as to Play ; and, for quite a different point of view. Him, Origins 
of Art, as to Art). For the cognitive function as such completes or 
fulfils itself only in its object, and the object is a context determined 
under some co-ef&cient. On a later page the semblant interest is de- 
scribed as syntelic, rather than autotehc. so complex or synthetic is 
the interest, especially in the higher aesthetic mode. When the boy 
says : " I won't play — this is no fun ! " his lack of interest — what he 
means by finding it " no fun " — may be due to restraint upon or failure 
in any one, or more, of the elements of the play consciousness, as in- 
dicated above in the text. 
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the Subject-Self Mode : a progression in Control, issuing in the 
dualism of Reflection. 

(3) In the development of these progressions we will then 
find appearing of itself the differentia of the Logical as such : 
the functions of Judgment and Thought, with the dualism of 
Truth and Falsity. 

(4) The determination of the play object is the first of the 
type called " semblant," a type realized in later progressions 
in Syntehc objects of the Aesthetic Mode. 

§ 3. Quasi-Logical Characters of the Play Object 

II. Finally we may isolate the aspect of this mode which 
constitutes it in a positive sense quasi-logical. 

In the play object there is a further development of the 
aspects we have signalized in the earher image mode as being 
pioyMode g^J^ninsl to the logical as such, i.e. the dualism of 
u Quail- inner and outer, and the rudiments of subjective 
" control seen in the " experimental " or don't-have-to 

attitude toward objects. Both of these now receive further 
hardening and development in a way which takes us 
materially forward on our way. The preceding sections, ex- 
BmpiiuiB on hibiting the characters which distinguish the play 
Mt'ov*"" '^''i^'^* ^^ such, disclose the emphasis which the inner- 
ag»iii« ontw.outer distinction now has. Notably, as has already 
toifaS*"' been said, is this the case in the fact that the play 
controiM(iae.Qbject IS one which, while claiming to represent the 
outer and possibly to fulfil it, yet does not live up to the claim 
in fact. The operation of the memory co-efficient is within 
the body of the construction, giving it its imitative value ; 
but the whole is itself not brought to the test of external 
fact. This goes further in the progression into the substantive 
mode, taken up a little later on. 

The other aspect, that of the rise of the sense of self as con- 
trol mode, goes on to have early definition also. The self- 
function is in its essence a control function. It arises by the 
substitution of inner for outer co-efficients, in a partial way, which 
reinstates on a higher plane" a form of joint or " mediate " con- 
trol. 

These two general conceptions may be formulated for our 
present purposes by the further characterization of the play 
object under two aspects, both of which are involved in what has 

> Found below, ia ch&p. xL § 4, to t^e place in the act of judgment. 
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already been said in the descriptive account of these construc- 
tions, but which enable us to isolate the rudimentary logical 
character of this mode of psychic life. 

» «t^ . (I) The plav object is what may be called an 

txfmiaviMiexpeT%mental object. 

S?»Mw"' (2) The play object is going on to be an object of 
^^2*"^' interest simply for itself, that is, simply as one that 

) stimulates and holds the interest processes upon its 

characteristic context ; in this aspect it is on its way to become a 
theoretical object. 

§ 4. Experimental Objects 

12. (i) Experimentation is but another name for one of 
the necessary psychic movements already described in the 
section on Experimental Control {chap. v. § 6). The develop- 
ment of the inner-outer dualism is possible only because of the 
disturbance and embarrassment brought into the regular series 
of sense objects, when tlie memory and sense interpreta- 
iiui«unDi- tions conflict. Consciousness must readjust its 
aawco-affl- attitudes and the organism its reactions in order to 
t7Bzp«ii- bring the two orders of experience into some sort of 
mwat&uon. consistency. Images may fail ; they must be ex- 
perimented with. This defines the distinction between the two 
worlds. The outer series, under foreign control, stands fast ; 
the inner lacks such control ; and midway between are diose 
objects which claim to hold in the real world, but have not 
yet been put to the final test. In the semblant mode these last- 
named objects are under suspicion, or indeed, are conscious make- 
believe, of inner meaning only, until found to be outer also. 
Such objects are then experimental. 

The experimental object is therefore clearly one which claims 
the value attaching to a memory object, while apprehended under the 
determination, so far forth, only of an image object. The develop- 
ment into the play mode brings a partial determination of such 
an object just by that change whereby the image object is imita- 
tively constituted ; for the memory co-efficient of the outer world 
is again made operative. But here again the rule of external 
control is not completely reinstated, for the imitative con- 
struction as such is not in this mode brought to the test of 
ProgTSMioa sense. There becomes necessary, therefore, a further 
to a n»«f progression : one from the dualism of semblance 
and sense into some mode in which the middle 
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term — the play object — may pass by a continuous psychic 
movement into one having some new and unambiguous meaning. 

13. This is brought about by the process of experimentation. 
It employs, as we have seen, the private body, which is 
made means of control. The play object as such is experi- 
mental, in so far as it stands for a possible prospective 
solution, and leads on to it. Yet ha^-ing its own interest, 
as an autotehc process, it does not go on to demand a solution, 
it is itself, in its essential genetic place, a mode of reconciliation 
of the sense and image modes. It is one factor only in the 
determination of a new interest, that by which a new serious 
object is constituted. So far as it passes into new psycliic con- 
structions, by an actual experimental process, it is because of 
mat or the need of going back from the play world into 
practicaj that of practical adjustments and life processes. 
•adDiK. Ihe urgency of practical need leads to many such 
'*'"''' concrete adjustments, and experience overcomes its 
embarrassments thereby. Hence the marked utilitarian or 
instrumental value of play, not so much in itself, as in its em- 
ployment of the method of experimentation . In experimentation, 
therefore, play merges into earnest, and through its demand for 
control, issues in adjustment and discovery. This opens a vista 
of wide-reaching extent. 

In short, to sum the matter up, while play is a mode of re- 
conciliation and merging of the two sorts of control, it still aids 
their further development. For it provides for the relative 
isolation of the object and opens the way for its treatment by 
experimentation. How this treatment proceeds we are to see 
in the sections on " Schematism " below, and on " Selective 
Thinking," " Logical Schematism," etc, in vol. ii. 

14. We may by anticipation say that the question here 
introduced is as to whether, in achieving this experimental 
QneiUonot method of testing objects, the only result is to make 
Staraja'^^ possible a further appeal to an external or environ- 
Pragnuitio mental co-efficient of control ; or whether with it there 

IS preserved also some form of inner control, over 
against the external. The important issue as to the claim of 
an exclusively pragmatic or practical testing of mental objec- 
tives springs up here.i If such a position be held, the further 

* It is of the essence of pragmatism that thought is instrumental 
to practical accommodations, and that the only sort of validity and the only 
criterion of truth are found in its success in meeting the demands of life. 
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genetic development of consciousness — in respect to truth, 
validity, etc. — will appear to consist in complications or refine- 
ments merely in this one practical and experimental method. 

But such a solution will be negatived in case we find 
further modal determinations of the subjective sort of control. 
Would Qwir which are not directly practical or experimental in their 
mSi ***? reference. This possibihty must be pursued through the 
-innw Con- great dualisms of " mind-body " and " subject -object." 
troiby"B«it"jj|j^ becoming urgent for issue from the matrix of the 
semblance in which so many meanings appear in germ. 

15. Indeed, it may be pointed out that even in the first 
construction of experimental objects, the inner context is in a 
g^y„ measure already free from external testing and control. 
snujBctiTB No object can come to the barrier of experimental 
aircAdy trial, save as it has already secured the vise of suc- 
'''•••''*^ cessful semblance ; and it will be seen in our later 
discussion that it is the schema as a whole, the idea of the plot 
or drama, that is chosen for experimental testing, not in the first 
instance the elements, parts, or relations of this whole. These 
latter are, even in the experimentation of play, already given 
in the context of the imitative constructions which are then 
treated as experimental wholes.' 

^ § 5. The Play Interest j 

16. (2) The second aspect of the semblant object which 

entitles it to be called quasi-logical is led up to by the remarks 

_ . _ immediately precedine. The selection and actual 
pl»y InUrMt ■ , . 

notPr««m»- determmation of the play object are accomphshed in 
the pursuit of an interest which isolates the content 
from its external setting and distinctly negatives its external control. 
The semblant content thus satisfies a germinating interest in 
a detached and self-controlled meaning. In this sense, it is not 
pragmatelic. 

In the chapter on " Meaning " below ' it is shown that many 
" meanings " have this origin : they are determinations ol 

If this be 90, it is hard to see how in the " thought mode " we are to 
discover anything not already given in the issue of the experimental 
method at the level of the play consciousness. 

1 See the topic of " Individuation " in the semblant mode, chap, viii. 

a 5-7- 

' Chap, vii 
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a selective sort due to the relatively partial interests or dis- 
positions which their contents fulfil. The play mean- 
Fsnoiui ing arises in one of the early and fundamental progres- 
BUiiipiiiation.g^Qpg of this Sort. The genninating subjective control 
is an interest ; it is fulfilled in the isolation of a content for per- 
sonal purposes — for free manipulation, for play, for that twisting 
and turning and experimental readjusting of which the context 
thus chosen and held up may allow. 

17. This interest is quasi-logical in the sense that it is rudi- 
mentary to judgment, or — anticipating our theory of judgment 

la uiiE sciii« — *'* *^^*- ^'^"" °^ control which involves a psychic 
QuM)-ioeic«J: acceptance and endorsement of a content in the very 

Rnfliment of constitution of it as an object. This interest now 
jujgmrot, j-^^j-j.^j ^_y^^^ ^jjg Q^-g^,j gj^gjj jjgj ^ actuaUy real, 

but that it shall be only quasi-real, of such a character as the 
psychic itself — the present self — chooses to set up and develop. 
The direct practical interest in the thing as fact is lost in the 
subjective interest of the personal treatment of it. 

Yet it should be again insisted that the two aspects, the 
experimental and the selective, are united in the play object : 
nmonof that is its specific character. It is our reason- 
^bSmi« ^^Ifi expectation that once united, their separation, 
uoUth. should it occur again later on, will be in some essen- 
tially new mode in which this genetic gain will not be again lost. 

§ 6. The Semblant Progression 

18. We are now in a position to isolate the motives which 
urge on to the determination of the dualisms of Mind and Body 
Two PMton, ^"'^ ^^^^ ^""^ not-Self, The advance, in its first stage, 

we may call the " semblant progression," seeing that 
it is a direct outcome of certain facts of the semblant pro- 
cess, whose urgency secures the new construction. There are 
two factors at work. 

(i) One has already been indicated in the subjective con- 
trol brought into play in actual experimenting : the process 
whereby such control issues in one object or another under 
the co-efficients of the outer and the inner respectively. Each 
semblant object when tested becomes either a sense object or 
a fancy object.' Thus the great distinction between the inner 
and outer realms is extended and made more definite. 

' Two results corresponding to " the true " and " the false," when 
the experimental process is reinstated in later modes. 
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This is the source, as will appear in the chapter on " In- 
dividuation," of the successful treatment of experiences in 
1. ReduouoQ groupings of various sorts there minutely described. 
obfi^''to"' ^^ process of generalization results in the reduction 
BealouiMB. of manifold experiences to groups or classes, through 
the formation of habits of action, by which details are 
rendered subordinate, and Ukenesses are embraced in wholes. 
" Mind and body " means classes of minds and bodies. 

19- (2) A second fruitful character of the semblant object, 

implicated in the inner nature of the entire construction, is that 

called in the later German literature of aesthetic 

{Binrahiang) objects, Einjuhlung. I shall here render it by the 

or**S^'"'t^i™ Sembling> It is the making of any object into 

toaeiD- a thine of semblance or "inner imitation," with 
bl&nt Object 

the added character that such an object has a greater 

or less degree of subjective control attributed to it. There is a 

certain feeling-inlo the given object (Einfiiklung), now made 

semblant, of the subject's own personal feeling : an attribution 

to it of the inner movement which its construction requires.* 

There is no doubt that there is this " sembling " of an 

object when we play with it, but the extent and meaning of 

It fouoi™ it are still under discussion. The suggestion which 

tbi'obiKt^' now make is that it is simply the full reading 

subjBctivBiy of the semblant object itself : the reading of it, not 

*"* only as an inner construction, but also as under the 

form of relative spontaneity which inner constructions must 

have. Their control we have found to be in a peculiar sense 

subjective, characterized by " don't-have-to " consciousness, 

the germinal reserve-sense whereby the self begins to stand 

apart from its content. It is now considered as also inner 

as part of a self, and as having inner determination, or self- 



^ Present participle of the verb to " semble," the early active usage 
— to make like by imitation {see Standard Did., sub verb.)- This has 
the advantage of the adjective and adverb forms "semblant." " sero- 
blable," and " semblably," all going witli the noun "semblance." The 
committee of the Diet, of Philos. failed to find any available term for 
Etnfahlung, and the rendering here made has since then occurred to me. 
In general usage, the intransitive verb "dissemble" has survived the 
active form " semble." 

'It has been called "aesthetic sympathy," "inner sympathy," 
etc. ; cf. the Diet, of Pkihs., " Sympathy (Aesthetic) " where citations ot 
literature are also to be found. Excellent instances are reported by 
Miss Martin, Psychological Review, May 1906, pp. 184 f. 
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control. The Doric column of Lipps' illustration ' seems to 
spring upward, by a sweep of its lines, because just by thinking 
it as an inner object we give it the self-stimulating spring of 
action by which our own function springs up. It is only the 
factual column, not the " sembled " thing of inner imitation, 
that stands set and rigid in all its lines. 

20. Now this somewhat innocent-looking process of " sem* 
bling," of giving objects that mode of control found in the arrest 
of external co-efficients, with the resulting relative detach- 
ment and spontaneity of its objects, will turn out to be the 
genetic fountain of certain of the meanings of the life of reflection. 
It impUes both a before and an after in the linkage of the 
progressions in which it appears. 

(I) It implies that all the objects so treated are already 
materials of the " inner " life as such. This has been fully 
impuckUoiu developed above. 

s«mi)Unt (2) It implies that any material of the inner life may 

PtoBTeiMon. be so treated. This is also clear from the general char- 
acterof the imitative function, and the method of its operation. 

{3) It means, finally, that any such bit of "sembled" or "sem- 
blable " psychic stuff has its two opposed meanings : that, on 
the one hand, of object pm^ and simple, existing under the 
co-efficient reinstated by the semblance ; and that, on the 
other hand, of a self-determining sembled whole, free from 
these co-efficients so long as it itself does not terminate its 
freedom, and fulfilling its role simply by being in this vibrating 
semblant mode. 

(4) This mode of construction, moreover, constitutes any con- 
tent, in turn, either subject or object. We have already seen that 
sembitd it is by reason of its being taken up and identified 
oaoe*8ub"ct with the Control of the inner life that one's own body 
■miobjeot; hasaquasi-subjectivecharacter. It is the generalization 
B«a«ct:nL or extension of the same genetic motive that makes 
any bit of content available on occasion for the same function. 
The content becomes subject of an inner life of its own, by its 
sharing in the sort of control that the subjective alone lays 
claim to. In so far as it is itself held in control by " outer " 
co-eflicients of this sort or that, in so far it is set up as a 
psychic object ; but whenever in turn it is used as inner means 

* lipps, Raumaesthelik und geometri&ch-optische Tduschungan, p. 5. 
Lipps emphasizes Einfuhlung, especially in works of art ; to him it ia 
essential to the aesthetic. 
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of control to other contents, it has a sembled inner life of its 
own and becomes subject. This is the rudiment or first sugges- 
tion of that higher mode — Reflection.^ The dualism normal 
and proper to reflection is that between the subject -self and all 
its objects treated as inner experience or objects of thought. 
This is anticipated here in a playful and semblant way. 

§ 7. Playing at Being a Self 

21. The character which we have just mentioned, and which 
has led us to adopt the term Sembling, as rendering of the German 
Bembuii£ Einfiiklung, has been discussed mainly by writers 
m^'m wtii °" ^^^ aesthetic consciousness. It has been held to 
&■ In Art. be an essential ingredient in the experience of the 
appreciation of art. It has, however, a singularly marked 
development in the play consciousness also, and its presence 
there serves to give additional justification to the theory which 
connects these two psychic modes with one another under the 
common term Semblance. 

Broadly understood, the process of SembUng consists in the 
reading-into the object of a sort of psychic Ufe of its own, in 
such a way that the movement, act, or character by which it is 
interpreted is thought of as springing from its own inner life. 
We have considered it as showing the psychic tendency, 
operative in the semblant consciousness, to consider the object 
as detached from the external, and thus as under inner or sub- 
jective control. This leads to the thought of the object as 
having inner control, or a spring of action and initiation — in 
short, a psychic life of its own. 

Coming to examine the play mode with this thought in mind, 
we find it surprisingly confirmed ; and further, the confirma- 

,,^^ tion of it here serves as additional proof of its presence 

cwoKadsB in the higher form of semblance of the aesthetic 

"*' "■ mode. The phenomena in the sphere of play are of 

certain describable sorts, now to be isolated from those larger 

features with which we have hitherto had to do. 

22. (i) Play is a way of making an object, for present and 
personal purposes, what it might be ; and being for " personal 

purposes," it takes on, in a great variety of cases. 



ObjBcta of 
Play are 
PenonaUltd 



Play are personal form. The child's impulse to imitate is 



or made 
Anlioate. 



directed mainly to persons. The play impulse, being 
imitative in its choice of materials to play with, 
* See the detailed development in chap. xi. 
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naturally shares in this preference for persons. So we find the 
objects of play personalized, personified, made up as "make- 
believe " persons, and treated under this form of semblance. 
At the early stage, when the distinction of persons from other 
animals is not yet advanced, the child's playthings are prone to 
take on the form of animals, Here is a crude beginning of the 
process of sembling. 

23. (2) There is, again, a little later on, after the markedly 
" animating " period of the child's play, an actual socializing 

of the function. In the early and more spontaneous 
BooiaiiiBd; plays, the players either require companions, or at 
oo\^"tM^ least shun the lonely game ^ ; and later on there 
of sodAi comes a real demand for companionship in the sport. 

The lonely ten-year-old finds it hard to amuse himself ; 
he misses an essential stimulus in the lack of some one else 
to share the illusion of the game, and agree mth him in its rules 
and methods. This imports another strain of personal quality 
into the play situation. The playfellows are, of course, persons ; 
they have the inner life, the subjective control ; and 50 far as 
they pose as something which they are not, they exhibit 
the essential movement of selves having experience. They 
too, then, invite the individual to indulge in Sembting. 

24. (3) The striking impulse to "show-off," the " setf- 
e.\hibiting " impulse — made much of, and quite properly so, in 
Beif-Eihiw- the literature both of play and art — also carries on the 
boSi ta'"''*" sembling motive. This impulse is, of course, directly 
the Player, socializing ; and when indulged consciously, it is 
directly social. But it also means the setting up of a show- 
person, motived not by actual normal function, but by 
artificial and experimental make-believe, in the presence of 
another who is the spectator at the exhibition. Moreover, its 
content is always imitative of actual self-material. It is a 
show-self, made up for the purpose. It has, therefore, all the 
characters of Semblance.' , 

This impulse, too, lends itself immediately to the sembling 

' There arc animal plays best classifted as " social " ; see Groos' Play 
of Animals. Eng. trans., Editor's Preface, viii., and Play of Man, Part ii. 
4 (Eng. trans., pp. 334 fi-)- 

' AU semblance which is for a spectator is in this sense showing off. 
Of course, there is besides the highly "conscious" showing-ofi of re- 
flection and self-conceit, which is a very different thing. " Self-exhibition " 
in the sense here intended ia of very early biological origin, appearing 
in connexion with the gregarious and mating instincts. 
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and In Mi 

FeUowB. 



interest. All the other characters of the game, and with them 
all the things which are taking on personal and 
animate form, are thought of as also exhibiting them- 
selves. They too are showing off, otherwise they would not be 
fully in the game. But as thus showing-off they are acting 
essentially from motives of inner determination and control. 
If, the child may say, they are on their part in any degree dis- 
sembling in their treaimeni of me, then I am, m so thinking them, 
on my part, sembUng in my treatment of them. There is here 
itEnda the requirement that there shall be an audience, an 
■^ *^'"'""='admiring coterie, and all the play objects fulfil this 
role. As such, therefore, they must have an inner life of appre- 
ciation and sympathy.! 

25, (4) And yet again must we note a further fact — so 
richly complex is this play-mode. The motive to play — motive 
in the narrower sense, the interest — sweeps away all 
KFumiiBd heterotelic and even pragmatelic checks and limita- 
^"oyert." *'°"^- At least, that is its ideal and claim. The play 
construction becomes a meaning, developed in the 
progress of an interest which admits no external fulfilment 
or terminus. At the same time, however, it does submit to 
a make-believe, a Sckein, a pseudo-real character. The play 
object is a double-faced sort of thing, free for me who play, 
but bound to things ; it is a fact as well as a meaning ; it is 
a temporary solution of the demands of two essentially opposed 
methods of control. So the construction bears the face value 
of what it is : a limited and struggling life. It seems reasonable 
— after we find it so, at any rate — to expect that an imitation of 
the real, thus produced and so used, will not be merely a dry, 
hard context representing an objective order; but that it will 
have, in its very release from the dead and inanimate, a certain 
rebound, a vitally-semblant and more-inclusive richness of mean- 
ing. This appears, I think, in the sembled meaning given the 
object. It shares the player's own freedom, and joins him in the 
unformulated and somewhat mystic — or let us say vague — for- 
ward movement which is just the growth of the personal self.* 

' In these combined motives I think we are to find the philosophy 
of the child's prelerence for dolls and puppets. So far as their shape 
may do so, they enhance and reinforce and facilitate the act of sembling. 
Given an audience of doUs, and a seven-year maid will play the hvelong 
day ; given a regiment of tin soldiers, and the lonely boy will put to flight 
the armies of Gath ! 

' This J9 one of the motifs that give character to the developing reli- 
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I 26. There is, however, a profounder way of looking at the 
matter than the empirical citation of the aspects of actual 
piayouject §^"1^5 would at the first glance serve to suggest. In 
muit be indi-the materials of play— and notably in those of art 

vlduaJ and r j j 

8eii-a»ter- — we find what, from the objective point of view, we 
™^"'' must describe as common ' meanings. So soon as the 

game involves a social situation, in which each player has his 
place, and all recognize the place of each, then the un- 
folding of the game requires that all its objects should take on 
form which is usable for the thought and action of all the 
group in common. The play situation reinstates the mode of 
real social organization. So far, so good : it reinstates it; but it 
must not really be it, otherwise it is not play, nor is it art. It 
must have its general character, it must become a universal, 
in the meaning which we, the players, now attribute to it ; but 
its essentially semblant or semblable character must at all 
hazards also be preserved. So the semblant object, in the very 
face of the claim to vahdity and publicity, asserts its individual 
character and essential privacy by an inner impulse and deter- 
mination of its own. It is thus and only thus semblable material. 
Play may be, or it may approximate, the drama of life ; but after 
all it is drama and not life. Art may be reahstic to the breadth 
of a hair, but if it be photographic, it is not art. The inner 
impulse to idealization, the impulse to be a private self, is the 
final and effective protest of the semblant consciousness against 
the generalization of meanings that turns them all into the sort 
of public property we call facts.* 

I § 8. Playing at Being a Self: Self-Sembling 

27. A final consideration comes to mind in this connexion. 

gious consciousness ; the freedom and spontaneity of persons is really a 
thing of mystery. Schleiermacher, it will be remembered, long ago 
pointed this out. The present writer has traced its development in the 
child, in Social and Ethical JnUrprelalions, chap. viii. | ;. The great 
Other-seli of the religious consciousness is not only an " eject " of the 
personal, it is also, and for that reason, an object sembled with inner 
character and attributes. 

* In the next chapter (vii.) the difierent stages of " Common Meaning " 
are distinguished and the topic has development in chap. iii. of vol. ii. 

' The references to art made here are only those which suffice to in- 
clude it in a semblant mode of consciousness ; the discussion of art -objects 
is to follow later on (vol. iii.]. 
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The sembling of objects in general, in the play mode, is start- 
lingly illustrated in the protean fonns in which the 
an ArUflciai sdj semblcs itself. The play and art performer is a 
Ball, and poseur, from start to finish. This becomes sub- 
limated and obscured in developmental refinements in the art 
consciousness, but in the play-mode it stands out in all its naked 
frankness. It is not only exhibition of self — that is normal 
enough — but it is exhibition of a false self. " What part will 
you play ? " " Who will you be ? " " What mask will you 
wear ? " These are the normal questions both of the nursery 
" play," and of that transition mode of art which goes by the 
same name. 

It is curious indeed. The player is not content with the inner 
determination which the legitimate indulgence in play affords, 
proTM ^"''^ '*^ construction of objects of semblance ; but 
flutflecti'e this screening of external reahty extends to all 
SSuS^to' the objects which come into the scheme and plot. 
La» 11. ^g g^ participant he also must not be his real self ; 
he must be a play self. So, all in the name of vindicating con- 
trol by self, he must abnegate the self that controls, and pose as 
controlled by a self foreign to the very construction which alone 
would illustrate and fulfil his normal subjective control. Truly 
the sembled Self is the apotheosis of Schein ! 

28. Yet it bears out amply our interpretation to the effect 

that, as a psychic mode, play is a swing of the pendulum toward 

, _ ,. control that has the psychic value of freedom. The 

Had Pm pha- * J 

■luBthe self, the playing self, is not content with being its 
B^^^f own self, with asserting itself, with denying all sorts 
Frsetiom. ^f foreign control ; it goes further, saying, " I will 
prove this to you by being, according as I wiU, some other self, 
by choosing what sort of a self I will to be. I will be a soldier, 

"a wet-nurse, a hobby-horse. Yea, verily, I will perchance lose 
my hfe to find it ; I will prove my self-hood by un-selfing self : 
I will be a mummy, a football, a door-mat, 'any old thing' 

- that even those who claim that I am, though a self, still under 
external control, would never in their wildest moments seriously 
take me to be ! " 

It brings up here in an early form a contrast which compli- 
cates the aesthetic problem later on, that between the producer's 
and the spectator's points of view. The imitative construction, 
the motive of self-exhibition, the common ejective material of 
the entire drama or plot as sembled, all require objects fit to be 
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looked at and appreciated by the spectator. Yet the whole is a free 
construction of the producer ; he must feel — " I don't have to, I 
can change the plot, for it embodies my personal meaning." 
In the context, therefore, however strictly imitative and " truth- 
ful " it may be, surges the personal meaning, not only giving 
an inner life to the object, but finally bursting through it. The 
producer wishes us to appreciate his work, and if it be a work of 
art. to buy and own the material embodiment of it ; but never- 
theless it is eternally his conception, and it will always be known 
by his name. 

29. In this case, finally, of the sembling of self-materials, 
there is to be found the germ of value that we found in the play- 
mode as a whole : that of passing over into a method 
Into Eipeti- of experimental treatment of content, with view to 
Sottoa. '*-^ adequate distribution under real co-efficients. This 
is, however, a process already sufficiently described, 
pending the detailed treatment of those progressions through 
which it issues in the great dualisms which are to foUow. 




1. It is in the passage from the bare recognition of each 
item presented as being just what it is, to its treatment as being 
Datum ukd in some sense not what it is, but what it may become 
Meaning. ^^ jj^ used as, that psychic meanings as such arise. 
Meaning appears most clearly, from the psychic point of view, 
in the experimental erection of objects which have some hypo- 
thetical determination as other than that which they simply 
are. This appears generally in the cases in which displace- 
ments take place in the representing function when reference is 
^ad to the possible external or other fulfilments which inner 
objects may secure. The present psychic value of an object, 
its immediate given character, is then supplemented through 
its estabhshment in the outer world ; this gives it characteristic 
meaning. So we have, first, a system of data of simple appre- 
hension, first-things of presentation ; and, second, the same 
system as being referred to, meant, or intended, that is, as 
embodying meanings. 

The detailed transformations which the presented system, 
or the items of it, may and do undergo in this process of the 
acquisition of meaning are to be indicated in later discussions. 
It is here our business to investigate meaning considered as 
accretion to the skeleton or form of the object which thus has, 
or comes to have, the meaning. 

2. Having given this very general indication of what mean- 
ing is, it may be well in this place to treat more fully of its rise 
and limits. It is evident that the case given above, that of a 
psychic meaning clearly supplementary to the apprehended 
content which has the meaning, represents a special and highly 
developed instance, one from which it will be possible to work 
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Meaning 
Involves 
UeanloKD. 



backward to simpler cases. In order to be clear we may now 
MeaainK m sppty to meaning of this sort the term Intent. We 
Intent. ggy in su^jj 3 p^gg — (^6 casc iH which we are aware of 
importing into the object, as actually presented, some meaning n 
due to our temporary or otherwise special interest — " this is what 
I now mean or intend." i This indeed sharpens, in a way which 
we are not always able to justify, the dualism of object or thing 
and meaning, for it is only the extreme cases in which this dualism 
of fact and meaning is actually present to consciousness. -^ 

3. From the point of view of such a dualism it may be said | 
that meaning is not possible until meanings are possible, for in 
so far as the meaning is a variation upon the object-J 
due to its fulfilment of some special interest, it would 
follow that any different interest under which the 
thing might be approached would suffice to determine it as 
having a different meaning ; and this, of course, is true. But 
it is necessary to distinguish carefully between the two points 
of view, the psychic and the psychological, in the matter. To 
the outside observer, taking the psychological point of view, 
there is always the possibility of some different interest, dis- 
position, or conation coming to motive the determination of 
the object, the meaning actually reached being but one of 
PBTchicand "^^^y possible variations that might spring up under 
psychoioBi- such varied interests. From the psychic point of 
view, however, this is not always the case. The 
meaning described above is, when involving a distinction of 
meaning and fact, the extreme case. So soon as we look at 
the simpler cases, in which the object is not considered as 
having, but as being the meaning, this distinction disappears 
together with the alternative determinations. There is then 
simply " this object," found to be just what it means. In 
the higher mode of experimental treatment of contents, in 
which the intent is read into what is a bare schema of various 
alternative meanings, the individual may say : " I take this for 
what I now mean, but I might take it for what I apprehend it 
barely is, or it might be taken by me for something different 



1 For instance, I may answer a supposed critic, who suggests another 
use of this term, by saying ; " That, I am aware, is what the word is, and 
that is also what the word usually means ; but this is what I now mean 
or intend by the word in my present discourse." In so saying I dis- 
tinguish both the bare verbal object, and also its established and recog- 
nized meaning, from its value as fulfilling my present purpose. 
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from both of these, if I so intended." But so soon as we go 
down into the modes in which the process of cognition is ex- 
hausted in the construction by which the present object is deter- 
mined, there is only the object, and the meaning is simply it. 
Then " things are what they seem." 

From the strictly objective point of view, for instance, the 
dog has the meaning "bone" when he snaps at the shadow 
. in the water ; but psychically there are two cases. The dog 
may not distinguish the meaning " bone " until he finds out that 
it is not a bone. Only then may his object cease to be simply 
the object that it was, and come to mean or not mean that 
. which fulfils his appetite. Then there is object and meaning. 
^ From the psychic point of view, therefore, simple appre- 
hension and memory, in their naive and spontaneous exercise, 
inMDtmar functioning true to its respective roles, would be bare 
**^<'^^ of meanings — a proposition, however, which is hardly 
Moanim. worth making, since the conditions of such machine- 
like function are never realized. Yet we may go so far as to say 
that in many actual situations there is no conscious distinc- 
tion between the two factors of full meaning, content and intent. 

4. From the objective point of view the question of meaning 
repeats in part that of our earlier discussion of " the what " and 
" the that." We found that there is no object which is simply 
" that " — a bare datum, having no make-up or subsistence. 
„ The competence of the cognitive process is due to 

BeiuilnglBBB . '^ 4.1, f - u 'i. J J 

Object a men its motivation under the pressure of inherited ana 
'■Tuat. acquired dispositions, which set now this way and 

now that, are now fuller, now thinner, now urgently selective, 
now vaguely contemplative. The object is always one among 
many that are possible, even when it is embedded in the simplest 
panorama upon which the infant directs his vacant stare. If 
this be true, then every conscious function gives an object more 
or less subject to dislocation from a supposititious exact 
datum. It throws emphasis here or there, imparts what-ness 
or meaning. This will become clearer and its implications 
more apparent when we have inquhed more closely into the 
chief modes in which our fundamental meanings take form. 

I § 2. The Distinction of Mea>jings M 

5. The development of meaning goes on by two movements 
whose progressions lead up to the most vital questions of logic 
and philosophy. 
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(i) There is the determination of an object as meaning that 
which the co-efficie^it of presetU recognition guarantees as given 
Two TypM in a convertible context of factor existence of one 
^^^*' sort or another. The object thus held and guar- 
and seiscUYe. anteed by recognition has a co-efhcient of external 1 
or extra-psychic control ; it may be said to have a Recognitive I 
meaning. This develops into what is known as GeHerall 
meaning. | 

(2) There is the determination of an object as meaning that 
in which a present interest gets its fulfilment ; it is the Selective 
meaning of a content determined under a greater or less degree 
of subjective control. This meaning is characterized later on 
as Abstract. J 

6. The origin of meaning in general, as described above, 
justifies and requires this distinction. In so far as an object 
comes to mean something not fully given in its original 
objective construction, it must be by variation or relative 
adjustment of the essential factors which give it its deter- 
mination. These factors we have seen to be two : one the 
interest-mass — dispositioncd, conative, etc. — or the apperceiving 
psychic process itself, and the other the objective datum or 
minimum cogmtum about which the interest clusters and takes 
form. It is evident that, so far as the interest factor gets the 
upper hand — that is, in so far as the tendencies and impulses to 
find such and such an object become dominant — so far those 
objective features which lend themselves to this interest are 
those actually brought out.' The reduction of the 
iioutMK stimulus is by a process which constructs the object 
^e'cm^iv ^PP^°P^^^^^ ^° ^^'^ i«/ey«i. This is the meaning of 
TOProducei psychic selection; it is also the dominant motive in 
logical abstraction. The object, then, under this sort 



I An experimental proof ot this is aiforded by a. researcli of Kiilpe 
(Bericht iiber den ersleti Congress fiir exp. Psychol.^ in Geisscn, 1904), of 
which Dr. J. W. Baird, to whom I am indebted for the reference, gives 
the following report in the Psychol. BuUeti«, February 15. 1905, p. 83 : 
■' Experiments with various groups of nonsense syllables show that a 
given complex is apprehended diflerently when one is interested in its 
form, or in the colour, the number, or the nature of its components. Cer- 
tain partial contents (form and colour) are more readily attracted from 
the complex than are others (number and nature), i.e. it is least easy to 
determine how many and which letters are presented. [In terms of the 
distinction of the text it is these latter which constitute the representing 
and convertible contents standing more stable and less variable in 
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of selection, in the process of construction, acquires a meaning 
wliicli is not in all respects that wliich would have been deter- 
mined by bare recognition.^ 

7. On the otlier hand, and in contrast with the foregoing, 
there is the case of meanuig of the tyfffi described above as 
mainly recognitive. The cognitive features of the object are 
conserved as relatively constant, representing, and convertible. 
The co-efficients of memory remain so far ligid and per- 
sistent, and about them there develops the type of meaning 
which belongs to the object kept as far as may be the same. 

Of this we may say, in the first place, that even the process 
of recognition is subject to greater or lesser variation. In 
(ajReoogmition the process of the reproduction of the most ele- 
^^xtuoi* mentary data, such as rectangular forms, certain 
Keaning. regular alterations have been pointed out by recent 
authors,* The conversion co-efficient, giving rise to the sense 
of sameness, often issues in mistakes of identification and 
errors of inclusion. The progress of the sort of meaning 
which consists in the extension of the representing character 
of knowledge must involve the creation of methods of check- 
ing, revising, and extending the contexts in which the object 
takes on its more or less adequate psychic form. This de- 
velopment takes place in the ways of which we are to treat in 
detail in the discussions of individuation. The vague general 
habit which is prone to accept details without sifting is refined 

the play of the special interests.] Kulpe concludes that psychical pro- 
cesses must be distinguished from our consciousness of them ... [a 
dualistic conclusion from wfiich a functional point of view would have 
saved him : the process is one, the results varying with the presence of 
this or that dominant interest in the apperceiving mass]. He defines 
abstraction as that process by means of which the logically or psycho- 
logically efiective (wirksame) is separated off from that which is logically 
or psychologically non-effective (unwirksame) [a distinction quite in Une 
with ours of the greater effectiveness of that which is forward in the 
fulfilment of the dominant interest, and the lesser effectiveness of the 
elements relatively neglected.]" 

• We may note, as a clear example of this, the difficulty a child or 
untutored adult has in giving . an objective or as-it-is definition of 
an object. It is what his interest finds or makes it : a plate is " what 
you eat off of." etc. 

^ E.g. experiments by Baldwin. Warren and Shaw {Psycholog. Review, 
May, 1895, p. 236) show a normal enlargement of the memory image 
with the lapse of time ; a rectangle really larger is recogniied and 
identified as the one before seen. 
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and broken up in the course of experience, and the relationships 
of fact are extended, so that they present an ever-enlarging 
network of terms which may be treated as stable and estabhshed 
data of knowledge and action. The first stage in this develop- 
ment of what has been called above the recognitive type of 
meaning is that described in the section on Schematism below 
as the " experimental " or " hypothetical " treatment of objects., 

8. It is now evident, we may well add, that so soon as con- 
sciousness itself becomes aware of this great dualism of mean- 
ings — that of fact, and that of fulfilment of special intent — its 
pursuit of each is motived by its own type of interest. So 
far as the co-efficients of fact are being developed, held free ' 
from the special tendencies and intentions of the moment, so 
far this is itself an interest — the interest of the preservation of 
the integrity of the system of fact. It is accordingly proper 
to suggest that we find here the beginning of that diversity of 
interests which appears in later modes as the pursuit of facts, 
BecosniiioB on the one hand, and the pursuit of values or worths, 
ISISf M O" the other hand. We are not yet in a position to 
^^^ take up so wide-reaching and important a problem, 
nettud but we may note that in this first great bifurcation 
v«jnM. ^jj essential interests we have the trickle of a rill 
which is to gather the volume and flow in a mighty river. 

It is also of moment to remark here that this is quite in 
accord with the view we arrived at on an earlier page » as to 
Values are the dawning duahsra between the self, taken with its 
tSe'fcldy^oi'' *^'^y °' subjective process, and the not -self, or self's 
intereaM. object, Considered as a verifiable and convertible 
context. It is the organization of the inner control factors, 
those of affection and conation and interest, that becomes the 
subject-self, and the meanings determined by these as interests of 
the self are the ful fil ment'^ of its cravings, its values or worths. 
So, on the other hand, the meanings for recognition, the general 
characters of objects, those which are relatively stable and 
repeatable in the domain of objective fact, have been set up 
as such just by the growth of consciousness in its recognition 
of what is not inner fulfilment, but bare outer presence and 
limitation. 

9. It should be said, however, that we must be careful to 
correlate the twos progressions involved. We cannot say that 

^ Cf. chap, iii, § 5 — a topic carried further on a later page (chap, xi' 
JS 3. 4)- 
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the derivation of meanings follows from the distinction of inner 
and outer, or self and not-self. On the contrary, 

Iimsr-Outer ,, , ^ ., , 

DuauimB an Mf s£ tatter are themselves meanings. 

Maauinga. p^^. ^ psychic dualisms and distinctions are meanings 

in the sense that they are diiferentiations from earlier and more 

simple apprehensions. The distinction of inner from outer is, 

from the start, a great meaning of the recognittve type. Later 

on, when the child's practical activities and interests involve a 

line of satisfactions which attach to certain of his experiences, 

these take on increasing selective meaning. Over against this 

W he is led, as we have seen, just by the stability, persistence, 

B and convertible character of the objects to which these mean- 

I ings attach to place them in an outer always recognizable 

I world of things. Though attached to the outer, however, the 

^L selective meanings are worths for the inner. 

^^P Then he goes further — and this is a different way of 

^^^ tracing out a movement already described in another progres- 

■ sion in the place cited. He again distinguishes inside the inner 
H those recognizable and meraory-fulfilling items which lend 
I 8 hi t. themselves to objective construction as objects of 
I Object ;■ a thought — objects in the inner — and again the realest 
I *»">inK- inner, the subject, shrinks further away into the 
H sphere of selective and subjective interest. The distinction of 
H subject and object now has meaning over against that earlier 
H meaning found in the dualism of hmer and outer ; since the inter- 
H est of description and recognition has taken over the whole of 
I the convertible and presentable content, including that empirical 
H content, the " me." Selective meanings may attach to all ob- 
^^H jects of thought of whatever kind ; and it is now the subject -self 
^^1 to which these meanings — including those attaching to the con- 
V tent of inner experience as such — are worths. 

Br"^ 10. These remarks lead on, however, to the limiting 

■ I question in the theory of meanings : namely, are there any 
W Doe» au distinctions at all which are not meanings, and if not, 

i RiveM^- is not meaning bound up with the very act of cog- ■ 
ins ' nition ? The stating of this question introduces one of I 

the knottiest problems in the history of speculative thought, that 
_ of the apprehension of relations. While we cannot well dis- 

■ cuss it here, yet some light on the psychology, at least, of the 
I topic may be expected' from its treatment by the genetic 
H method in a later place. . , 
K^ ' See chap, viii. £ lO, and vol. ii. I 
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I think we have to say that every cognition, as a concrete 
object or fact, is, has, or at once acquires meaning. If indeed 
HMningieu we couM find a case quite without recognition and, 
p?S^^ at the same time, not in any way the fulfilment of 
TtsorBUcBi a niore or less independent and self-detennining cona- 
tion or disposition, then that object would have no meaning.^ 
It would be simply the isolation of the datum or cognitum primum 
of theory. The approximations to it which we find are those 
in which we are able to strip from an object one sort of mean- 
ing after another. But even at the lowest stage there is, no 
doubt, in each case a somewhat that interests, or a somewhat 
that is recognized — some thin veiling of apperceptive process 
which enables the datura to conceal its absolute bareness and 
lack of meaning. 

11. It may be said, indeed, that even then there may not 
be the sort of dislocation or lack of balance between the two 
factors involved which is necessary for meaning as such. 
Tlais would mean that the object of such a cognition was 
in no degree in relations of meaning for recognition, nor in any 
degree made abstract by emphasis towards the better fulfilment of 
some dispositional Process. Now while again in our theory 
Conorets We may suppose some cognitions quite neutral in these 
^og^tion respects, yet the changes in the hfe of concrete 
Hentrai. thought are so constantly occurring, its objects are so 
unstable, its experiences so disturbing, that such neutrality 
is really never realized.^ In short, we may say that there are 
always both complications of content and fulfilments of interest. 

12. These general indications may serve to introduce the 
question of relation. It is evident that the two sorts of mean- 
QuBstion or '"S ^^^ *^^ problem of relation in rather different 
B^uoa form. On the one hand, the recognitive meanings 
of that of in-involve the question of the relation of whole and 
dividuation. p^rts, — the question which is a first form of that of | 
one and many. The meanings are those known in logic as"" 
denotation, extension, generalization, etc. I shall discuss the 
psychic function involved under the term Individuation in the 
next following cliapter. 

' It is for this reason that the function of language is of snch utility, j 
It holds meanings fairly constant for the purposes of communication and 
description. Moreover, we see in the formal sciences developments of 
various symbolic devices intended to secure artificially a degree of fixity 
and constancy which the psychic nieanings themselves do not possess. 
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A somewhat different question arises in reference to the 
selective interests, and the relational meanings in which they 
are fulfilled. These topics also come up for notice in their 
place (see on " Judgments of Appreciation," vol. ii. chap. ii. § 5, 
also vol. iii.) 

§ 3. The Psychic and the Objecti\'e 

13. The distinction between the two points of view indicated 

by the terms "psychic" and "objective" {or in the case of 

„ ,, , those objects which are themselves minds ' " psycho- 
psychlo And ' * -^ 

Paychoio. logical ') has been already made. It is the familiar one, 
**"^' often reiterated in the hterature of psychology, between 

the immediate awareness or direct apprehension of a process 
or content to the consciousness, feeling, or whatever we call it, 
of the one who has it, as contrasted with what the owner or 
^ome one else, as observer of this process, takes or imder- 
stands it to be. My toothache is psychic to me ; your toothache 
is objective and psychological to me. This appears to be a plain 
and relatively unambiguous distmction, yet its preservation is 
difficult in many cases ; and its violation, entaihng great con- 
fusion of theory, is all too common. 

It is evident, when we come to inquire into the relation of 
To cominon these two points of view to each other, that certain al- 
^"""^S^ tematives come before us. We might possibly consider 
anil truflt. the two as equally fimdamental, and equally reliable, 
wortny. simply saying that it is the nature of mental process 
that it be psychic, and it is equally its nature that it be open to 
the scrutiny and observation of itself or others, who care to observe 
and interpret it. This is the common-sense point of view.' 
But it is very naive. Quite apart from the difficulties which 
have been urged by critics who find it a problem to justify such 
a two-fold way of reporting conscious process, there are certain 
considerations suggested by our present genetic method which 
have not been so commonly made matter of report. ^Two of 

1 This I shall call a. " psychological or mental object," i.e. a mind 
or mental event o£ any kind looked at objectively as itself made object. 

' An opposed interpretation is that common to many forms of 
epistemological idealism ; a subjectivism which emphasizes the priority 
and imraediateness of the psychic point oi view. With this we will 
have something to do later on. An examination of its claim in connexion 
with one of our great genetic dualisms, that of mind and body, in view 
of the requirements of our present method, has been made in an article 
entitled " Mind and Body from the Genetic Point of View," in The Psy- 
chological Review, May 1903. 
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these are now relevant in this introductory consideration of 
meaning ; they relate to the possible presence and the relation 
to each other of meanings from both points of view. 

14. (1) It is quite clear on the surface that the psychological 
point of view requires the ability — and the corresponding degree 
of development in the observer — to apprehend objects ; and 
among them objects which are in some sense conscious or mental. 
It involves, that is, a distinction to the observer between objects 
or things which have minds and those which have not. If he 
be not capable of this distinction, then the distinctiveness of the 
object as psychological disappears, and no comparison of the 
meaning the object has with that reached from the psychic point 
of view is possible. This requirement becomes the recognition 
Psyciioiogi- of the psychic point of view as part of the object 
^iu??'w" o" "s itself a meaning attaching to such an object.^ 
mri^*"' The difference, therefore, between a psychological 
PayoMo, objcct and any other is that by the former I mean 
an object which is itself possessed with the psychic point of view, 
from which what I take it to be can be re-read. For example, 
your emotion is my psychological object, for it is essentially 
referred for its confirmation to your psychic report of it. A 
mineral is not a psychological object because it has only the one, 
the objective, meaning. 

Moreover, the psychological point of view is still more 
complex ; it involves another sort of distinction. It requires the 
ladassspa- determination of the object observed as in some sense 
Se'obrerTBr separate from and known by the observer. It is deter- 
mined under some co-efficient of objective existence. 
Now we have only to remember that the psychic as such 
does not involve either of these distinctions — either the dis- 
tinction of minds from things, or that of objects as__^ 
separate from the process that objectifies them — to 
be convinced timt the psychological is a later and geneti- 
cally derived point of view. If so, it is a legitimate 
problem of the genetic method to inquire into the progression 
through which this derivation takes place. J 

15- (2) Again, another point is suggested by our present 
method of inquiry. The question arises on the threshold of any 
BooiKi consideration of this topic, as to the implications of 

impuefttioM. ^jjp situation from a third and more complicated point 

^ Thus we cannot speak of " pure " or " caily " or " simple " experi- 
eace, or " psychic aspect," except ai pari of our own obfeclive meaning. 
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of view, that of what is " common " or social. In the lines just 
penned above, the question is as to the same mental life being 
object of, or presented to, both points of view at once : let us say 
events now taking place in my parrot's mental stream. They are 
psychic to him, psychological to me. But now suppose we ask 
whether, and how far the same mental stream can take, or be 
subject of, both these points of view at once : how far my parrot 
can be at once psychic in his apprehension of his own process, 
and psycliological as apprehending what is going on in the mind 
of his companion in the neighbouring cage. Here, again, to 
state this question plainly is to make necessary the answer that 
Can th8 Bsane this is only possible when the psychic process in 
be^^sosuS- l^^tion has reached that stage of development at 
jeetortus which the objective reading is added to the psychic ; 
pointoi' that is, when he is able to treat the other parrot just 
**•** as we ourselves are treating him — as object which 

is itself psychic in its full meaning. In the case of the parrot, 
indeed, it is a fair question whether any such meaning is present; 
that is the reason of my selecting the parrot for illustration. 
The force of this is to strengthen the result we intimated under 
the first heading above : it serves to compel the thought that the 
psychological as a form of objective observation is a later and more 
developed mode, into which our method suggests fm^ther inquiry. 

For Hie the case is different. The mineral, for example, may 
be my object from both the psychic and the objective points of 
view at once : it is psychic as immediately present to my psy- 
chic process ; and it is objective as something observed and 
thought about. This is to say that all objective process is also 
psychic process, though the converse is not true. For example, 
to have a memory merely is psychic : the point of view of 
the baby that smiles at its mother. But to say " I think this 
memory of mine is accurate," is to observe the memory 
psychologically, while also having it psychically. In the case 
of the mineral there is the further subtlety that so far as I 
think of it as object of my thought, it is an idea or content of 
a psychic process, and so becomes a psychological object also. 

As to the psychological, we will find later on that such a mean- 
ing is not fully present mitil the rise of the duaUsm in which the 
" mner " is set off as subjective ; and that the objectifying of the 
meaning requires the process of objectifying one's own inner life, 
as a context of " objects of experience." The full psychological 
point of view is possible, therefore, only to a consciousness which 
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has reached the mode of reflection (more fully characterized in 
chap. xi. below). Yet it has its stages of development, with the 
perception and memory of persons considered as minds. The psy- 
chological apprehension of persons proceeds pari passu with the 
apprehension of self as inner life. Tliat is, the development of 
the psychological point of view is in the first instance the 
development of the reflective mode. So in the paragraph on 
" Personal Image Objects " (§ vii. of chap, v.), it is explicitly 
shown that the context in which the memory of a person is set, 
is largely the external physical world in which the physical person 
is, and that it is only gradually that a body of psychic image 
content as such grows up, representing the growing inwardness of 
the personal self-thought. 

Moreover, the "common" implication has now been hinted 
at. For it is evident that so far as conscious function departs 
at all from the simple direct and unambiguous apprehension of 
Yet; audit* the present and immediate, the given, the projective, 
nje^^ be ^"'^ develops any inkling of the separation of certain 
-commoiL" contents off into objects of the psychological sort, 
it begins to have a shading of meaning which we may call 
in some sense " common," in contrast with simple. My parrot 
No. I, named Nip, has simple apprehension of things, including 
No. 2, named Tuck, so long as his meaning of Tuck as " psychic " 
does not merge into or become absorbed by that of himself, 
Nip, as also psychic, however crude and organic this latter mean- 
ing may be. But so soon as Nip does have the tneaning which 
means both — the meaning, let us say, Nip- Tuck — so soon this 
becomes a common meaning, of the type called below " mean- 
ing as common," or syn-doxic* It is not a simple meaning, so 
far as it involves Tuck's apprehending him in the same sense. 

16. I do not mean to make this position depend upon any 
particular view as to the point at which such common meanings 
arise ; it is simply to say that they arise in the progress of the 
distinction between the two points of view. The purely psychic 
could not have common or social meaning, because this involves 
psychic duality as part of the meaning itself, which thus be- 



1 See the definitioa of " syn-doxic meaning " in paragraph s of this 
chapter and its more extended illustration in vol. ii. chap. iii. I think 
the parrot does have it as an " intent " due largely to his native adapta- 
tions to his kind, but much less, in my personal observation, than do 
more gregarious animals. Cf. the case of the dogs baying 'the moon, 
cited below in this chapter, sect. 22, footnote. 
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comes psychological. In ray personal opinion, also to be ex- 
plained further on in this discussion,' the higher objective or 
reflective point of view ubcrkaupt, in all cases, requires the sort 
of meanings I have called syn-doxic. This is to be taken 
up, as I said, later on ; but for clearness here, let us resort to the 
parrots again. 

Nip has, we may say, psychic process — the simple psychic 
point of view of our theory. He is developing the objective — 
i.e., the apprehension of objects in general as separate from 
himself ; and these objects are his meanings. In doing so he 
gets the other parrot as also an object (that is the first and 
general point) ; and he cannot do so williout getting the other 
parrot,* which, moreover, he apprehends as itself ha\ing 
jBychic attributes in common with himself. 

Here then (and this is the second and more special point), the 
other parrot, Tuck, is apprehended as capable of having objects 
and meanings now so far common to both of them,. Nip appre- 
hends Tuck, for example, as knowing and valuing the pea-nuts 
on which they both are fed. It is in the development, therefore, 
of the psychological point of view that common meanings of cer- 
tain types may be expected to appear. The matter cannot be 
treated in detail, however, until after the distinctions of various 
sorts of " common " meaning are made out, as in a later para- 
graph. The full treatment of this fonn of commonness is to 
be found in vol. ii. chap. iii. gg 5, 6, under the heading of 
" Commonness through Secondary Conversion." 

§ 4. Four Aspects of " Experience " 

17. Having seen that the same process may (i) be both psychic 
and psychological object, and may also {2) be subject of both 
The BftBw points of view, the further question arises as to whether 
Proceaamay all four of these deterrainations may attach to it at 
and be both once in Its own inherent subsistence as " experience." 
Heaninei, jjjjg question is not a mere subtlety, nor is it put 
for the sake of disputation merely. It is a matter having ex- 
tremely interesting genetic bearings. That it is a real problem 
comes out when we leave the parrots aside, by saying of them, 
that the answer is " no " ; and then find that of the reader or any 
other human adult the answer is " yes." The parrot plainly 
cannot take an event of his own life — say his dinner — and read 

' Vol. ii.;chap. iii. , in which it is held that all judgment issyn-doxic meaning. 
'His experience of the other parrot heing of course assumed. 
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it the four ways that the man can. The man has dinner first as ) 
immediate gratification (the psychic) ; second, as present object i 
(objective thing) ; third, as being " my gratification " (which ' 
another also might have, or is having : psychic to the "sub- 1 
ject ") ; and fourth, as being a very diiferent dinner experience 
from the one of the day before (experience as object). It is 
simply the familiar complication that the process which has 
the meanings one and two, can turn inward his objectifying 
lathaHode eye. and look at his own present process. This is 
ofEeflecuon-^yhat is called reflection. Our object in pointing it^ 
out here is simply to make plain that it involves a genetic 
advance in the progression of meanings. It will not do — to 
take up the burden of a many-times repeated song — to once- 
for-aU distinguish the two points of view, psychic and psycholo- 
gical, and then think we are done with it. For the distinction 
is itself subject to progression and refinement ; and later on in 
the process by which reflection arises it becomes itself the rela- 
tional meaning that we call knowledge. The sort of movements it 
enables us to point out finds illustration in the very next para- 
graph, where the forms of " common " meaning are considered. 
It is there seen that there is a constant conversion and recon- 
version of the meaning of commonness from one of these points 
of view to the other, 

i8. Of these four readings, we may say that the simply psychic \ 
is earliest ; that it continues along with the development of. 
The Pro- second, the objective, through all the modes of cogni- 
eiBBBion. (Jqjj^ ^ ^.g 3fg tracing them out ; that, third, the 
psychic to the subject, with common objects, comes only with 
the subject-object dualism ; and that, fourth, " experience as 
such " is a psychological meaning in which all possible construe- I 
tions are treated as contents toward which the subject takes the 
objective point of view. 

These four aspects all attach to what in the current hterature 
of epistemology and philosophy is indiscriminately called "ex- 
perience." It will ser^'e the interests of clearness if we give 
each its own designation. They are " simply psychic," " simply 
cognitive (objective)," " subject " and " object of experience," ' 

» It should also be reiterated that the " simply psychic " is an abstract 
meajiing of our reflection : that is, it is a meaning only to a consciousness 
that can have an object that means this. While itself by definition psychic, 
yet it is as a meaning psychological. It will also be remembered that 
we found in chap. v. § 5, a mode of the " subjective " that is not yet a 
" subject " ; a subjective that is not yet able to view itself objectively, 
psychologically, or dualistically. 
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§ 5. Common Meaning : Objects in Common 



19. The general notion of common meaning is simply that of 
knowledge which in some way has objects not entirely, and from 
General seote ^ points of \-iew, quite private, unshared, and peciihar 
ot Common, ^q one psychic process. If we, in the first instance, 
grant that so far as this term has any recognized connotation, 
this is about it, we may go on to distinguish more closely the 
cases of commonness of knowledge or meaning, reading into 
the terras "private," "unshared," etc., such further definition 
as our discussion may lead us to adopt. In this way we will hope 
not only to clear up our first hazy conception, but also to arrive 
at a view of the rise and development of common meaning. 

If we take the term " unshared " as characterizing know- 
ledge which is not common, we will have a starting point from 
which to consider common knowledge more positively. It is 
knowledge that is in some sense shared. This in turn requires 
that we consider two or more sharers in such knowledge. But 
as the fulfilment of this condition does not require that the indivi- 
dual shall be aware or know that his knowledge is shared by 
another, we may eliminate such a possibility, and reach the idea 
of knowledge which is in whole or part the same in two or more 
individuals, but of which they themselves do not know they 
Common aa are holding it in common. The element of common- 
" ^g^j'^'" ness in the meaning of the terra thus reached is such 
objBctB; from the outside point of view of another party or 
spectator — the " psychological," in contrast with the " psychic," 
point of view. This is then the first sort of knowledge fitly 
styled " common." I shall call it, in order to fix it as a tneaning 
from the spectator's point of view, " aggregate knowledge," and 
its objects "siggregate objects." It is an objective and psy- 
chological meaning. 

20. It is further evident that the individual, or any one of 
the individuals, having this aggregate knowledge, not being 
aware that it is aggregate, finds it in no way at all different 
from any other knowledge : it is to him simply knowledge, and 
its objects are simply objects of knowledge with whatever mean- 
ing the objective co-efficients may guarantee. So we may call his 
knowledge — understanding that it is indeed aggregate, but that 
we are speaking of it now only from the psychic point of view in 
contrast to that point of view from which it is aggregate — 
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" simple " knowledge.^ Its objects we will call " simple " objects 
under the general class of private objects to be specified later on. 

21. It may be pointed out, in the way of general remark, 
that the objects of both these sorts are meanings. The aggre- 
Baihars g^t^ object is of coufsc such, since it is a matter of 
maaningB. observed relationship between the knowledges of two 
or more persons, both objective to the person mailing the 
observation. The " simple " object is also a meaning to the 
extent to which it is a constructed object in [the mind of hint 
who has it. It includes, indeed, the limiting case of our theory of / 
meaning, that in which the meaning vanishes in the mere skeleton 
of original presentation. But neglecting this unrealizable case, 
it will do to substitute the term meaning for the term object, 
and speak of aggregate and simple meanings. 

This then, the aggregate object of different simple cognitions, is 
the first determination of commonness : it is " meaning in common." 
So far as these simple. cognitions are of persons, they begin to i| 
have psychological meaning and so to suggest another phase of — 
commonness. 

§ 6. Objects as Common 

22. It is now a natural procedure to remove the supposition 
made just above relative to aggregate knowledges — i.e., that 
Knowledge *^^ individuals do not apprehend that the knowledges 
*«»ine»|i) are aggregate — and suppose the case in which the 
Meaning particular individual whose knowledge we choose to 
a^duo"* examine, does so apprehend. His knowledge of the 
obiect. object is now so far changed that he cognizes the 
object as one which is also cognized by somebody else. This 
is an added element of meaning — the content remaining the' 
same — and we must now hit off the sort of commonness character- 
istic of his knowledge. First, we may say that his knowledge ., 
becomes aggregate ; for he now thinks of himself and another 
as both holding it. It is an aggregate meaning. But it is taken 
over to the psychic point of view? .^s being his own private 

' It is knowledge due to the " simple cognition " o£ the earlier para 
graph, when that cognition is "common." 

> This typical and developed case is not meant to forestall the 
discussion of cases in which the commonness in this sense is the sort of 
meaning called "intent," which may be largely organic, aSective: say 
the shading of meaning in a dog's mind when he " bays the moon " in 
common with another dog ; how far has he the meaning " moon as bayed 

L 
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knowledge, not of necessity shared by the other individual, it 
is also simple. This case of private knowledge which is held 
as a common or aggregate meaning I shall distinguish as 
Byn-aono " syn-doxic " knowledge and meaning (Greek rnv 
Meaoinc. together, and So^a opinion). In view of its impor- 
tant place in the full discussion of common meaning, it should 
have a special name ; indeed, this tenn will save us later on 
from certain confusions.' We may call it the case of " know- 
ledge of commonness," or common meaning as common. 

Here as before, except more plainly so, we are clearly dealing 
with meanings to a definite point of view, the psychic. The 
hmit of the meaning is seen in the fact that, from the psychologi- 
cal point of view, it may be mistaken ; others may not share it as 
the meaning itself presupposes they do. 

§"7." Objects as Common in Common 

23. Again we may take a step in advance. Let us suppose 
that an outside party yet again thinks of the knowledges of the 
Qgp, two or more persons, and considers them, each in Us 

AegTogatx private meaning, as syn-doxic ; that is, thinks of each 
person as thinking his thought as common to him 
and to one or more others. This carries the syn-doxic meaning 
over again to the psychological point of view by removing the 
limitation pointed out a sentence or two above. The object to 
the observer is not syn-doxic, but the meaning which he thinks 
it to have to the other minds is. Such a thought, knowledge, 
or meaning, we may appropriately describe and designate as 
"con-aggregate." It means an aggregate of syn-doxic knowledges. 
This case we may call that of knowledge of " the relation of 
commonness of meaning as common " ; it is the meaning know- 
ledge as common in common. It is evidently a meaning to 
the psychological point of view of an observer of sjn-doxic 
knowledges. 

also by my friend. Carlo ? " It is, also, we may add, aggregate to an out- 
side observer, say of both dogs, only so far as the meaning is objectively 
well founded; that is, in this case, only when both dogs are actually bay- 
ing the moon. Cf- the remarks on commonness of " common function " 
in vol. ii, chap, iii, % $. 

1 I have searched the literature for old terms for this and the following 
meaning, but without success. Chap. iii. of vol. ii. is devoted to the de- 
tailed discussion of syn-doxic meaning. 
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§ 8. The Relation-of-Commonness as Social Meaning 

24, The next refinement, still proceeding genetically, is that 
in which the con-aggregate meanitig is again made private or 
psychic : the case in which one of a group of individuals having 
common meaning, not only knows that fact, but thinks of the 
other individuals who have thai meaning as also knowing the fad. 
Social His knowledge is private in that he, so far as this 
MBining. meaning goes, is alone in recognizing it ; and he may 
be mistaken. It is the relation of commonness as meaning 
which is now in question and which is as such his private 
meaning. This I shall call, following the terminology justified 
byextended discussion of the facts elsewhere,' " social meaning," 
or meaning which involves " social commonness." 

It is a meaning to the psychic point of view but of the psycho- 
logical point of view as such : as, for example, my meaning, " you^ 
and I join in recognizing our common social duties," The / 
commonness here presupposed is that of reflection. J 

§ 9. Social Commonness as Public Meaning 

25, Finally, we are able, as observers, taking the psycholo- 
gical point of view, to mean, talk about, interpret, and act upon, 
such meanings as those just described as social. This we do 
when we assume a social group of minds each thinking thoughts 
pnbUc '" common, thinking them as common, and thinking 
Meaning. these latter, as being both in common and as common, 
again in common. This is " pubhc meaning," It is the highest 
and most refined sort of commonness as meaning. It is, as a 
last thought, itself private, not aggregate ; for it is the observer's 
final way of meaning commonness, and he may be alone in mean- 
ing it this way. But as common meaning it is "public." 

§ 10. Illdstrations. Table of Common Meanings 
26. To illustrate these distinctions, let us suppose certain 
children each apart gazing at the moon. The moon is to us 
their Aggregate meaning ; but it is to each of them a 
mnsta^aonE. gjjjjpjg Object or meaning. Suppose a certain two 
of them are seen by a third to be looking at the moon as he 
also is ; then the meaning to this third child is S3ai-doxic. If we 
now consider the case of the three different children, all aware 

* This and the next determinatioii, " Public Meaning," are discussed 
in the work Sodai and Ethical Interpretations, chaps, viii., xii., where 
these two terms, (but not the others here suggested) are employed. 
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that they are alike perceiving the moon, then to any fourtli 
person who might observe the situation, the meaning of their 
object would be Con-aggregate. If further, the fourth person 
thus described includes himself also as one of the group, the 
meaning is now Social ; and to yet another observer, who 
thinks of all the children as having the Social meaning, the 
final meaning is Pubhc. 

27. We have, accordingly, two series of determinations 
of what is common, according as we take the psychic or the 
psychological point of view. The psychic or private 
MeuiinsBaa objects are those which the psychic itself has or 
In Table. tneans ; the psychological are those which the psychic 
is taken by someone to be, have, or mean. All of them, except the 
first psychic meaning, the simple object, are common mean- 
ings ; the simple is common only in that it is one of the psychic 
meanings correlative to that which is common when the same 
situation is taken in the psychological sense. The tenn " pri- 
vate " as used here serves simply to designate the individual 
psychic point of view ; the question how far there is knowledge 
that is private in any other sense also remains to be considered. 

The cases may be thrown together in the following table, 
which will serve as point of departure of the discussions of a 
later chapter (vol. ii. chap, iii.) ; — 

Common Meaning 



Psychic or Private. 

1. (Simple) : Object or Mean- 
ing. 

2. Syn-doxic : Commonness as 
Meaning (common Meaning 
as common). 

3. Socio/ .■ Con-aggregate Mean- 
ing as common. 



Psychological or Objective, 

1. Aggregate : Meaning in com- 
mon. 

2. Con-aggregate : Syn - doxic 
Meaning in common (Mean- 
ing as common in common), 

3. Public: Social Meaning in 
common. 



It is later on our more extended task to trace the range 
and inter-penetration of these various sorts of common meaning. 
Of course, the obverse side of the problem will have the interest 
of enabUng us to see what knowledge or meaning remains over 
when all the common meaning is thus set apart. The result 
should throw some hght on that obscure and neglected, but im- 
portant, topic — the social factor in the construction and vahdity 
of our various objects of thought. 




Chapter VIII 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEANING : THE INDI- 
VIDUATION MODE 
g I. The iNDiviDnATiON Progression 

1. In the genetic progression whereby objects are appre- 
hended and treated as being or meaning in some sense one or 
Tteatmsntormore, the process called Individuation, we again find, 
Mmes'enBe" ourselves compelled, to distinguish the stages already ' 
ludividuAiB. marked off as pre-Iogical, quasi-logical, and logical. 
This is what we should expect from the explanations already 
made. With view to the later discussions under this head we 
may, as heretofore, consider the pre-logical mode to cover sense 
objects and memory objects ; the quasi-logical to comprise the 
objective constructions which intervene before the rise of the 
distinction of self and its experience {the subject -object mode); 

and the logical mode of individuation to arise if not then, yet 

certainly not earlier. 

2. We may ask the meaning for consciousness, at each of 
these grades or modes of cognition, of the categories of indi- 
oategortoBo(^i*i''^''t^°"' ^r the modes in which objects may be 

indiTidtu- apprehended as in some sense individuals. I shall, 

tion: Ualtj, ^'^'^ ^ ■ , , 

piurauty, for the purposes oi our exposition, consider these 

andoronp. ^^ j^ ^^^ foUowing—" unity," "plurahty." and 

"group." For example, as to unity we may distinguish, from 
the psychic point of view, the simple unity of apprehension as , 
pre-logical, certain midway unities of meaning or intent as quasi- 
logical, and the unity of judgment and predication as logical. 
The same terms would serve to characterize in a preliminary 
way the progressive determinations of plurality and of group. 1 1 
It may also be recalled that Individuation is to be considered 
throughout as determination of tncaning in the sense of that 

term indicated in the preceding chapter. 

us 
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I 2. PRE-LOGICAL INDIVIDUATION I 

3. In the determination of objects in the pre-logical modes, 
those of sense and memory, individuation is not a separableJ 
imnMdiftM °^ abstract meaning ; it is an aspect of the cognitive* 
Unity otAp- fmiction as such incidental to the objective point of 
pnumma . yj^^ Cognition, as we saw in some detail, estab- 
lishes a psychic object which has a certain comphcation. The 
complicated content is so far individual that its presence is 
determined as "what" or "this," and not as "that or other 
rather tlian this," ' There is no comparison of this with tliat in a 
single construction. The " feel " of the objectasawhole.having 
about it an indefinite and obscure penumbra, is its individual 
presence ; it is " this presence." 

4. The introduction of the memory co-efficient, however, 
raises other and interesting aspects of individual meaning, 

certain of them psychic no less than objective. As 
uon In we shall see, in the later discussion of the existence- 
MemoTj. meanings, the memory co-efficient is already on 
the way to being the sort of detachable mark which it after- 
wards becomes in the image and play modes. And even in the 
case of the purely memorial presence of an object, a certain 
continuity is necessary between it and the sense co-efficient which 
it fulfils. The memory train is the psychic mean or medium of 
the recurrence of the sense object, and the identification of the 
sense object thus secured is not in all cases simply an imme- 
diate psychic fact. We discover in our theory of recognition 
cases in which that function is a variable and mediate mode 
of determination. Recognition is then the confirming individ- 
uation of the object already available by the operation of 
the sense and memory co-efficients. As confirming the sense 
co-efficient we may cite recognition of objects in the sense-mode 
before the memory-images of those objects are formed ; .and 
as confirming the memory co-efficient, recognition of memory 
images and of recurring objects and events.* 

[1 Just what degree of negative significance is involved is treated 
below in chap. ix. on •' Negative Meaning." 
' That is, we may reproduce a content without recognizing it (cf. the 
remarkable case of Helen Keller's reproduction of ■' The Storm King," 
as given in her Story of My Life). I have myself read with interest the 
pages of a book, thinking it quite novel until I came upon annotations 
in my own handwriting in the margin, these annotations being also the 
same comments in tenor as those then coming with apparent freshness 
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There is no doubt, indeed, that the individuation of an object 
by recognition may give a fuller and richer meaning than 
that of sense perception. The added element of meaning is 
the retrospective reference of the content to the original object- 
mode. The identification of the recurrent object as being 

the same object as that before experienced — that is 
peJ^tS^ the mark of this higher individuation. With it 

the additional element of meaning known as persist- 
ence of the object is much developed. As we saw on an earUer 
page, the full force of the memory co-efficient is to render 
psychic the transition from presence-when-present to presence- 
after-absence, and this psychic meanmg grows into that of 
the continued persistence of the object. A crude identity or 
immediate-sameness is given in each second or later individua- 
tion, and the value of this in the later progressions toward 
the richer meaning of the object is that of persistence, as it is 
our expUcit task to show in the following paragraph (§ 3).' 

into consciousness. So there are not only illusions of recognition — 
as that ot the well-known dija vu, and certain of the paramnesias— but 
also alterations in the direction of failure of recognition of contents 
nevertheless found to be revived. This is partially the casfe in apraxic 
patients, who forget the use only of an object otherwise fa mili ar and real. 
In cases of so-called "absolute recognition," the sense of famihahty 
seems to be quite independent of the relational features of the content 
which usually constitute the recognition co-efficient. On the interpreta- 
tion of these and other instances I may be allowed to refer to my book. 
Mental Development in the Child and the Race (chap. x. % 3, on " Recog- 
nition" ; and chap. xiv. on the " Mechanism of Revival"). 

The case mentioned first above — that of recognition of sense objects 
as such without the medium of memory images — carries the function of 
recognition down into the sphere of " primary attention " in the sense 
mode, instead of making it a late stage only in the memory process, as ta 
often done. We may presume, for example, that a low organism having 
crude sense objects only, haa along with them feelings of familiarity (the 
meaning called "present sameness" in the next paragraph, where the 
meanings attaching to the later cases of recognition are also explained. 

' So much quite apart from the mechanism of the recognition process, 
which the writer holds to be simply that of attention considered as a 
progressive function. In the work mentioned in the preceding note the 
writer has worked out an analysis of the functional elements of the at- 
tention, finding three genetic grades : primary attention (attention as 
objectifying merely), class recognition (attention to classes of objects), 
and individual recognition (attention as individuating singulars). It is 
there maintained and argued that in all these cases the attention is psycho- 
physically a synergy of motor or habit processes. It is not necessary 
that such a detailed psycho-physical theory should be brought in here ; 
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5. It appears, also, that in its more derived aspects as deter- 
mining factor in the later image mode, the identification of the 
object by recognition has meaning, as well as in its guarantee 
of immediate presence and persistence. It involves the further 
psychic determination of individuality found in the object of 
fancy'; and it is an important contributing factor in this move- 
ment, since without it that essential dualism characteristic of 
individQatioii^^^ image mode — that of inner and outer — could not 
M Inner or arise. A mode of psychic determination involving 
only present objects, together with memory objects 
also convertible into present objects, but without the further 
meaning of possibly not representing the original objects, 
would give rise to no meaning not exhausted by sense expe- 
riences. The moment of urgency in the separation of fancy 
objects from those of sense is the failure of just this meaning to 
have fulfilment in the case of some presentations, while it suc- 
ceeds for others.^ 

In order to analyse this situation more in detail, we may 
recognize the two sorts of meaning aheady distinguished as the 
context of recognition on the one hand, and the special or ab- 
stract meaning and intent on the other hand, and ask separately 
as to the presence of one or the other, 

6, As to context, it appears that pre-logical individualion, be- 
fore the rise of the inner-outer dualism, whether in the sense or 
in the memory mode, is nolhing more than the normal 
otNonrnd cognitive determination of objects. It means that and 
eogaiuon. lituemore. 

This mode, indeed, being pre-logical and thus a-duahstic, 
has no psychic distinctions corresponding to unity, plurality, and 
Bo oognitiTe ^'"*?^- There is unity felt as cognitive deierminoHon, 
DUtincttona and there is lack of unity fell as confusion and failure 
Finrautj and in determination; but the unity of the object deter- 
oiQur. mined is Ike only unity. For recognition of unity 
there must be more than the oneness of simple apprehension — 
that is, for unity as distinct element of meaning. It is only 
to an observer that consciousness in this mode gets " this 



an observer that consciousness in this mode gets ' 
rather than that" object, or one object and not more. 
the psychic it is simply object, or m its absence, no object. 



To 



yet the symbolism of the genetic formula there given will be found useful 
in certain of our discussions, and it is briefly explained on a later page 
(ctiap. X. sect. 31). 

^ Cf. above, chap, v, §S i, 2. 
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'~ 7. It may be claimed that in the individuation by recog- 
nition the present object is in its content different from that 
earher experience which is recognized in or by the 

Object not present object. But this again is a distinction to the 
u'dHii^oV"' observer only. Psychically the recognition is a mode 
rrom the of re-coostitution of tlie former object. Either the 

Orleinal ' 

object is recognized or it is not ; there is no question 
of recognized or non-recognized, that is, of different contexts, 
to the psychic process itself. After the recognized image or 
object is recognized there may be, indeed, a harking backward to 
the original experience ; but so far as that occurs it introduces 
further distinctions characteristic of the image mode to be spoken 
of below. In the simple case there is only a co-ef&cient of 
familiarity — a Bekanntsheitsqualitat — attaching to the object 
now present to consciousness. 

The question is suggested here as to whether the pisychic 
sense of difference has the same status in this mode as that of 
sameness. It appears to me that it has not. It b the identical 
process of objective construction that has the sameness co- 
efficient, and there is no reason that in the absence of this con- 
struction there should be anything corresponding to objective 
difference. 

In other words — and this is the nub of the matter — the 
thing that holds together an original and a recurring psychic 
state is the memory co-efficient of identification ; of 
oo-affloiani la this we have assurance m the actual fact 01 recog- 
tbUHodB. uition. But there is no corresponding state of mind 
attaching to the quite unrecognized whereby it is constituted for 
consciousness as different from earlier states. The mere fact of 
lack of recognition is, of course, due to what is a real psycho- 
logical difference ; but how is consciousness to be aware of 
positive difference simply from the absence of that one of the 
terms which is familiar ? The meaning or sense of difference 
involves two or more positive constructions.* Difference as 
meaning comes only when sameness has undergone certain 
developments, as is pointed out below. Before that there is 
sense of change and interruption, but this does not attach to 
the content as the meaning "different." 

8. It is interesting to note, however, that from the objective 
or psychological point of view there are very great variations 



1 See chap. ix. | 2, on the Dega.tive meaning of lock or absence. 
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in this first form of individuation. Judged by the standards 
Yet there ue set Up in the developed modes of the observer's 
uv'^iSm^^ thought, the chUd's identification of individual 
encBsand objects is cnidelv inadequate, and his meanines 

VarUtloni. - „ , ■,,/ ^.,, „ ° 

tuli ot error. His recognition process allows the 
most remarkable substitutions of one object for another, con- 
dones modifications or omissions of what afterwards become 
the most essential marks of individuality, and passes over un- 
noticed additions which seem to us most obtriisive. Nothing 
disturbs the child's assured sense of sameness. He accepts 
suggestion readily as to the meaning of the shadings of relation- 
ship in the content, and even calls upon his senses, when occasion 
seems to require it, to report what indeed is not there. All this 
is so striking that the observer who takes the developed logical 
point of view is often mistaken in reading into the chOd his own 
point of view, and attributing real logical generaUty to these 

^objects of sense and memory. Such procedure is, of course, 
a confusion of genetic modes. But from the psychological 
point of view these are as if " general," and for the sake of the 
progressions which follow this character should be 
■'Vbbuo noted. This mistaken and confused treatment of 
oonerai." things has been called "vague generalization," and 
its object the " vague general," or the " general of the first 
degree." ^ It would be better to use some more exact term, 
instead of general, and for this I employ the word " schematic " 
in the later discussions. 

r It is important to note this vagueness in the first objects 
of cognition, because it is due in part to variations of 
Various tn- the psychic determination itself. With the grow- 
undwDi^M- ^S infiuence of the dispositional factor, the pre- 
eBtiatareBta.established context means more and more in the 
determination of the object. The specific mterest, at first so 
largely that of native impulse and dommant organic tendency, 

I works over the novel more completely into the form of the 
familiar. Such treatment is the essential method of psychic 

' Observations of this are sufficiently trite, the child's tendency to 
'■ generalize " being illustrated in all the child-study books. Typical 
cases from my own experience are cited in Menial Development, pp. 335 B., 
with this comment : " What this really means is that the child's motor 
attitudes are fewer than his receptive experiences. Each experience of 
man [for example] calls out the same attitude, the same incipient move- 
ment, the same co-efBcient of attention on his part, as that with which 
be hails ' Papa.' " 
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digestion ; and in the variations that thus arise in the deter- 
mination of the raw materials of sense there is the development 
of divergent hnes of meaning as different interests come upon 
the psychic boards. The unity both of the original sense object, 
and also that of the recognized memory object, allow this diverse 
reading of the full meaning. 

§ 3. Sameness and Persistence 

9. Let us turn now to the other question of meaning in this 
mode of individuation, that of the selective meaning attaching to 
objects of memory, which, in their contextual meaning, remain, 
as we have seen, relatively unchanged. 

In the function of individuation by recognition, the psychic 

shadings of meaning begin to come into their own, for the rea- 

BBiectiTB ^^'^ that they reflect the formation of more or less 

i"""*!*"*- permanent interests. These interests are selective ; 
tloacarrlad \ ,-,,.,, r 1 i... 

lonraxd In they are themselves built up by processes of habitua- 
Rocognition. ^-^^ ^ certain lines, and the further assimilations 

of data are preferentially along the lines that fulfil them. It 
is accordingly as we get away from the immediate control by 
the stubborn and limiting co-efficients of sense, that the psychic 
factors and their appropriate meanings become more articulate. 
In this first beginning of dualism, therefore, the selective and 
abstracting interests develop their characteristic meanings. 

The growing mass of special meaning shows itself mainly in 
two cases of recognition which are to be distinguished. In the 
Two cMeR of first place, there is recognition of a present object ; and, 
Eooogoition. jjj ^jjg second place, recognition of the memory of an 
absent object. These two cases have in common the context 
which our preceding discussion found to be relatively unchanged 
from the original sense object, now further embodied in both of 
these experiences. The sense in which the original experience 
is embodied in the two recognitions respectively is now to be 
explained. 

In our life of developed memory the two cases seem to lose 
all difference of meaning. We say : " I remember this pen — it 
TbamBanings ^s mine," or " I remember my pen — it is this," In 
of SsmenuB. ^oth cases the meaning, over and above the context 
presented, is that of sameness, as between a certain known pen 
and the present pen. In the first case, the verbal form would be 
" this is the same as it "; in the latter case, " it is the same as 
this." 
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10. Yet in tlieir genesis the two meanings are different and are 
successively acquired ; tliey represent stages in a progression of 
Beouirent meaning. The form " it is the same as this " involves 
BameneBB. ^^^ actually "lifted" and recognized memory context, 
apart from the fuliilment of this context in the present experi- 
ence of a pen. I identify the present pen because I am ante- 
cedently able to recall and recognize my pen. It includes the 
simpler meajiing of the other formula, "this is the same as it," as 
is seen in our ability to get this latter meaning when deahng with 
an image simply for itself which we also find to be the same 
as the original object. In this sense, therefore, the recognitive 
meaning of an image may be the same as that of an object. Both 
fulfil the common original which one of them is. 

The case, therefore, of sameness in the meaning "it is the 
same as this " is that of the attaching of an earlier recognized 
meaning to a recurring case. The sameness of the memory image 
is carried over to the recurring object. This I shall call the 
meaning "sameness as recurrence," or "recurrent sameness," 
with respect to the constant context recognized. 

11. The meaning, " this is the same as it," in its simplest 
form, may attach either to a memory image,' the object being 

absent, or to an object of the simple sort whose inde- 
Remote pendent memory is not yet taken off or " lifted " as 
SamenesB. representing it. The gradual transition from sense to 
memory has been spoken of, and the point made clear that an 
object may be recognized in a direct way before a detached 
memory image of it is formed. Accordingly, when we ask what 
sameness it has, we are led to distinguish two genetic stages. 
One of them we may call " present sameness," or the sameness 
of a present object ; the other " remote sameness," the sameness 
of an image with a remote or absent object. It is evident that 
the former is genetically first because, in a case of conversion, the 
context secured by the conversion co-efficient, say my pen, when 
I go and find it, is then present to me with the present-sameness 
meaning attaching to it. That is, remote sameness includes 
and reverts to the simpler present sameness. 

12. We have then, to sum up, three stages of meaning, called 
sameness, given successively in the three successive cognitive 



' The meaning of " recurteoce " occurs, of course, also for recurrent 
images. An image may be identified instead of a present external 
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modes already distinguished. First, there is present sameness, 
Three stoEeB attaching to a present context, whether its presence 
o( M^J^ be continuous or interrupted.* Second, there is remote 
^*™* " sameness, a meaning attaching not to the re-establish- 
ment of the original control, but to the establishment of a con- 
vertible memory context. Third, there is " recurrent sameness," 
the meaning attachmg to the re-established object as re- 
curring, or the meaning attaching to the confirmation of remote I 
sameness by its repeated fulfilment. For example, I take the J 
successive ticks of my watch to be the same sound, I remember 
them by a context that means the same sound, and I declare 
the subsequent ticking of this or another watch to be the same 
sound. 

Of these meanings it is evident (i) that the third is the carrying 
out of the conversion wliich is claimed by the second, and (2) that : 
the second stands for and represents the sort of control pos- 
sessed by the first. The second of these points has ah^eady had 
full consideration. Let us notice tiie first a little more in detail. 

13, The rise of recurrent meanings, whereby the demand 
for remote continued existence is fulfilled by actual recurrence, 
Beonirenoa i^ possible wherever an experience is present in which 
■Morsd. agreement between two contexts occurs. There ar&- 
two cases of such fulfilment : one, the direct re-experience by 
the original observer, the other the experience of a different 
observer in a form iii which the original observer may avail 
himself of it. The latter case has great interest as opening the 
question as to how a second person's experience can become 
available to a first, and stand in place of the latter's direct experi- 
ence of the same sort. 

This is secured by the process called in the discussion of " Events 
as Objects " (chap. iv. §5), " secondary conversion " — the process 
of confirming one's own context by an appeal to that 
cSnw^SSS^of another person. The experience of the other 
reached by this appeal becomes a supporting or re- 
peating or recurring experience of the original event. In this 

* Continuous presence might conceivably give the rudiment of thi^ 
meaning, especially when by its duration it outstretches the temporal grasp 
of a single cognition. It is a close question just how much meaning would 
attach to mere continuance within this grasp. No doubt discontinuance 
would at once sharpen and define such a meaning. In discussing " inner 
persistence" below (chap, x, S 2), an analogous question is taken up. 
It is the case of re-estabUshment after interruption that clearly establishes 
this meaning, whatever we may say as to a atill earlier form of it. 
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way the demand is met for recurrence as a mark of persistence ; 
and the important step is reached- — to be spoken of again below 
in the treatment of common meaning ' — that persistence of the 
external sort can be secured simply by inter-psychic or so- 
called " social " agreement. Instead of waiting to see whether 
I will find in Washington, when I go there again, a certain statue 
which I think I remember in that city, I simply ask some one 
who is faraihar with Washington. And so, too, of the transitive 
part of my memory which represented the scene that took 
place about the statue on a particular day. The other person's 
memory stands vicariously for a renewal of my own experience, 
and the persistence of the objective event which would fulfil both 
experiences is thus established. 

With this analysis before us we may ask as to the sig- 
nificance, for the individuation of the object thus variously 
aubstitute recognized, of this progress or development in the 
M^Sw'for meaning of sameness. In our further discussions, 
Recognition, however, we will speak in terms of meaning of the 
samenesses thus distinguished, rather than in terms of the 
function of recognition, which is their common vehicle. We shall 
thus avoid the ambiguities into which the term recognition would 
otherwise surely lead us. The great meaning which is thus 
shaping itself, and of which we are now ready to treat, is that of 
the persistence of the objects of individuation in this mode. 

14. It has been intimated in certain passages above * that the 
persistence co-efficient of objects is given in the conversion char- 
Bairing on acter of the memory mode. And it has been stated 
peraiatsnce. ^j^^^ ^-^e present reality, the mere presence, of an 
object, however guaranteed or controlled, could not give the 
meaning of persistence. We are now able to point out the 
accretions of meaning that come in the memory mode. 

So far as present sameness is concerned, its limitation is 
that only present objects have it, and it is essential to persisting 
preaent objects that they do not need to be present. The 
^lerSiBt- continuance given in uninterrupted presence, and its 
«"!"■ reinstatement after interruption, taken per se, give no 

assurance of the meaning of remoteness, and of persistence during 
detachment. There may be foreign control, and again foreign 
control ; but that is all. 

15. In the meaning called above "remote sameness "we find 



^ Vol. ii. chap. ili. f 5. 
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a certain doubling of the control co-efficient upon itseli: the mean- 
Bamote ing demands the leaving out of the control as presence, 
^eneia because it need not be present. Yet it need not 
Persiatencs. be present in turn because it is still meant. Every- 
thing is excluded which has not possible presence. So there is 
left only what has presence, but does not now need to embody it. 
This is the essential meaning of the detachment or remoteness of 
a memory image or context. It is a positive meaning, remote- 
presence : a first moment in persistence. It is the essential link of 
meaning between present-when-present and present -after-absence. 
While thus really a first stage in the development of the 
meaning of persistence, it yet does not go far ; for while it pro- 
Pwaiawiice phesies the conversion of a given memory and issues 
Komote"* ^^ ^ control Series which may reinstate it, that is still 
sameneBB. not all that is meant by the persistence of the object 
through a series of recurrences. A mere fancy image might have 
the value for consciousness of remote presence, and might claim 
conversion into a present object having the control of a foreign 
co-eE&cient which would hold the psychic meaning finally to a 
single result. But this might be merely prophetic, not recurrent, 
In illusional states all sorts of pseudo-persistences prophesy ex- 
ternal objects, and also in fact attain them by the reading of the 
meaning forwards into a mistaken sense terminus. 

16, What is lacking is the confirmation secured by rurming the 
context of conversion the reverse way : that is, from the present 
object now newly experienced, back to the context 
BamsneBB of memory and remote recognition ; so that the pre- 
Hecosaaiy ^^^ sense-controlled object fulfils the context before — , 
claiming such fulfilment. This is the full meaning of " recurrent 
sameness " as given above. It is the meaning of sameness where- 
with a real object is assigned to a former recognized memory 
image, as being its fulfilling and controlling term, J 

In this final factor we see the recurrence-after-absence of an 
object which has already had the meaning absence-after-pre- 
sence, and it is the union of these two moments of mean- 
^Mr Bemote jug that the full persistence meaning of a detached object 
embodies, before the rise of judgment. The real 
recurrence is mediated through the detachment of the earlier 
remote sameness meaning. This meaning is permanently em- 
bodied in the object on its new appearance, and continues 
through its successive reappearances.' 

^ The need of the ingredient of meaning called remote-aameness — the 
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17. It is still, however, a meaning characteristic of the mode, 
one whicli recognition processes and conversion alone suffice to 
persntenoe i"iport into objects. It is "outer," as over against 
BO reacued inner, only so far as such objects are set over against 
judpnsnt of those which do not meet the tests of the conversion 
laantiiy. involved, and so have not this sort of persistence. 
The remote sameness is a development in detachment, which 
later on means extemahty. Nor is it as yet a "general" notion, 
nor a "judgment of identity." These developments are still to 
follow. Yet in this meaning, here achieved, the basis is laid for 
the dualisms of substance and thought in which these higher 
meanings mature.' 

§ 4. Quasi-Logical Individuation in the Fancy Mode 

18. The selective meanings are much developed in the 
progression which leads on to the fancy mode. We have 
seen that this progression arises in the urgency of the demand 
— and the embarrassment of its lack of fulfilment — that the 
sense and memory co-efBcients work harmoniously in a joint 
determination. This harmony is not of itself always present. 
The object identified by memory, and recognized as the one now 
famihar, turns out to lack confirmation, either from the mere 
fact of alteration of interest, or from variation in one or other 
of the determining conditions, such as social suggestion, sense 
relativity, etc. The resulting confusion, disappointment, and lack 
of successful action leads directly on, by the progression worked 
out above, to the great distinction of inner and outer. It is in 
this distinction that we have the beginning of psychic indi- 

meaning supplied by the conversion co-ef&cient — may be seen in the 
defectiveness of cases of recognized recurrence when that stage has ool 
intervened. Such cases are recognised events, as distinct from recognized 
thinp. Events occur and recur, but they do not persist ; what is lacking — 
the reason of it has already been discussed in chap. iv. | 5 above — is the 
memory co-efficient of conversion. On the other hand, the things and 
actors figuring in the events — the positive terms of the context — do have 
the full meaning of persistenc* since, as separable objects, they have the 
conversion meaning of remote sameness. 

^ This we may make more definite by pointing out that the remote- 
sameness meaning as a schematic of in /uluro meaning (see 1 6 of this chapter) 
is essentially experimental ; and that the "recurrent " meaning, now merely 
one of fact, becomes, in the thought mode, a " singular " meaning, taking 
the form of the judgment of identity through a return of the formula. " this 
is the same as it," which thus reinstates our earliest sameness meaning, 
that of " present sameness." in the logical mode of individuation. 
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viduation of a quasi-logical sort ; for the sense of possible alter- 
natives gives the one meaning set up a hypothetical and experi- 
mental character. 

The individuality of the object of fancy, as such, is in several 
characteri respects a different thing from that of the objects of 
Object ^'^^ sense and memory. It has some characters that the 
indirtfluu. ■ latter lack. 

19. In the first place, it is recognized not merely as 
an object having marks that it might not have had, but one 
lacking marks that it might have had. The determination is 
made in one or other of two alternative forms. There is the 
The Germ of consciousness of bifurcation, of confusion and con- 
cogniuonof flict, issuing in the object as actually determined. 
The psychic object includes the mark of distinction and 
difference, as well as the simple recognition of object as such; 
for this latter recognition has now a co-efficient of sameness 
which is positively exclusive of the other member of a dualism. 
Moreover, a positive meaning attaches to the co-efficient of the 
outer which seemed alternatively, but in the event wasnot actually, 
present. Two positive meanings, "iimer" and "outer," are 
held together in mind, while only one of them is realized. 

I think it is in this distinction, arising from the need of more 
specific and concrete determination of the habitual, that the 
PiychicDiB- unity of simply being an object passes over into 
crtiDination, psychic discrimination and individuation as between 
Judgment of objects. The meaning is this thing and not that} The 
Difference ; .1 jj^jg » b^f-Q^gg << what " because it is in some degree 

what-not. I say it is a meaning, for so it is. We cannot call 
it — that is, not yet — the assertion, predication, or judgment of 
unity or difference. It is so far only preparatory to the judg- 
ment mode, and is quasi-logical as rudimentary to the logical ; 
but in it the meaning has not passed from what may be called 
"bare cognition of difference " into a judgment of distinction 
or relation. 

The meaning attaching to difference here comes out when 
we say that it is the meaning arising in opposition to the " same- 
ness " characteristic of this mode. The sameness of the mere 
image mode is at best only of the type called above " remote 

■ Cf. the developnlent of the corresponding negative meaning or 
Opposition in the progression from " this and not other," to " this and 
not that." below (chap, ix. §£ 2'-4). Negatively, ihe meaning here is dual 
and exclusive. 
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sameness." An image can be " the same " only by some 
" remote " reference (or indeed by the simpler claim of continuous 
presence) ; so that the meaning of opposition or negation is no 
more than "not-same." Only so far, therefore, as the "not- 
same " meaning requires two terms held in a cognitive whole, is 
difference a cognitive mark and a positive meaning. 

We may say pasiti\-ely, I think, that there is difference 
as cognitive mode in the determination of objects as inner and 
outer. These two terms are always correlative, and the deter- 
mination of any single image object supplies its contrasted 
outer object. We have therefore in the distinction of inner 
and outer the sufficient reason for the cognition of 
otunity and both unity and difference — as indeed in any other 
Difleranco. distinction arising from the concurrent operation of 
two or more relatively inharmonious co-efficients establishing 
objects which have "remote" sameness and persistence.^ 

20. If we say so much about unity in this stage of develop- 
ment, what may we say about plurality ? Objectively speak- 
Not vet ^^' P''^''*^'*y is meant whenever unity involves 
cognitiTe differences. Unity is a determination within the 
vague schematic whole which the outsider calls 
plurality. Psychically, however, the plurality is not a positive 
determination of the object, in this mode, in the sense that 
unity is, but only a felt plurality of motive or intent, until 
the determination is of more than one object. 

This may not be the case. The issue may be preceded by 
conflict or rivalry of more than one interest, and it maybe deter- 
mined under joint or rival control co-efficients ; but the success- 
ful determination it is which, just by working itself out, puts an 

* There is. no doubt, in the sense or feeling of plurality mentioned &3 
preceding the cognition of difference, a negative value or shading which 
is preliminary to the individuation of the different. It may be called, 
I think, difference as negative inlenl. so far as it enters into the scheme 
of meanings — negative, however, only as embodying a sort of opposition 
to the positive simple construction which it displaces. For example, a 
printed word seen at a sufSciont distance may suggest "horse"; and it 
may show obscure difference even when not read as showing any particular 
difference. As a mode of opposition it is of the indeterminate form called 
" privative " below — " that and not other," horse and nothing else — ex- 
cept that here the indeterminateness is in the positive term, and the nega- 
tion is of something determinate — "this and not that," "something 
ebe and not horse." This makes it more properly a case of " exclu- 
sion." 
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end to the conditions which meant felt or indeterminate plurahty. 
Here, again, I think our present method enables us to point out 
the fallacy of confusion of modes which finds the cognition of 
unity in its earliest stages only where there is that of plurality 
and difference. The plurality may be only on the side of the 
psychic interests and motives; they feel different. But this 
plurality or difference is annulled by the detennination of objec- 
tive unity in an act of positive cognition.* — . 

21. It is here, in this complication, I think, that what we 
mean by " group " is first developed in the scheme of psychic 
He Piyaue meanings. The earliest group meaning is what may 
Group, ijg described as unspecified plurality, where specifica- 
tion is no more nor less than objective determination at any 
stage of mental development. As meaning a group may be only 
an intent, an awareness of complexity. Cognitive plurality as a 
positive determination, over against unity, is a later and derived 
meaning. I do not mean to say that groups may not be cog- 
nized ; they may in many and various ways. But they need 
not be. A group is the form of complexity which first enters 
into the psychic sphere as conflict and rivalry of motives to 
determination. The issue of this rivalry is a cognition of unity 
as a character. The unity is set over against lack of unity, and 
lack of unity, when thus negatively present as a mere sense of 
complexity, is not itself a determination. It is sufficient — and the 
case is often realized — that there should still remain the residual 
group-sense, or feeling of difference, surviving the actual deter- 
mination of the object as unity. Cognition of plurality with 
difference, on the other hand, involves, as we have seen, a whole 
individuated as plural. 

22. The individuating progression, to sum up our result so 
far, is : (i) Cognition of object and recognition of same object ; 
vitKoi : (2) Psychic experience or feeling of group ; (3) Recog- 
suget la tne nition of unity of object ; and (4) Difference, Plurality, 

and Group as cognitive mode. 
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*- The objection may be made to this, that the unifyaa such is then an- 
nulled also ; and this may be true of a. judgment of unity, but not of thtf 
simple meaning " unity " of the act of cognition reached in this mode. 
In the judgments of unity, or identity and diSerence, we go over to 
the psychological point of view of reflection which is not [yet here 
attained. 

* Yet it should be again noted here that we are not yet deaUng with 
judgments of unity (identity) and difiereace ) that topic is discusied 
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L § 5. Quasi-Logical Individuation in the First I 

^H Semblant Mode I 

23. It is in the progression of the inner-outer dualism to- 
ward that of mind and body, in the play mode, that psychic mean- 
BiMofciaM-ings take on the signs of positive logical value for 
HeuiiiiKt. \niQY mental development. This appears, on the 
one hand, in that aspect of the play object which we have called 
experimental ; for it is from it that schematic or recognitive 
meanings develop. But, on the other hand, it is in the possi- 
bility of the playful treatment of objects, their use as semblants, 
that the initiative and control pointed out as subjective show 
themselves. Here the interestsso peculiarly psychic or personal are 
constituted, and the abstract and selective meanings are 
furthered. The great distinction, to ne^ect minor ones, be- 
comes that between the object of semblance held up and experi- 
mented with, and the inner control by which this holding and 
experimenting is made effective. 

The further development of individuation as cognitive mode 
now takes on the form of the specific meanings which arise 
through the use of the Schema. I 

g 6. Schematization : a Form of Quasi-Logical 1 

Meaning 

24. Tlie development of meaning as so far traced introduces 
us to a mode of individuation which requires further char- 
Benmiant acterization, especially in that respect in which it may 
nSTM^di-'^ considered as a progression toward the logical. 
vidiuung. We have found the play or semblant consciousness 
to show very marked characters, in respect both to its con- 
tent and to its control. As to content, it is imitative, but in 
the peculiar way called " inner imitation " with " Sembling " 
or Eirtfiihlung ,- and as to its control, we found it to be of the 
transition mode, in which the " mediate " joint control of 
memory passes over into the subjective form known as " don't- 

later (vol. ii.). In this mode not judgments, but ideas of the grade of 
image-objects, are characteriied as having unity and difference. 

But it may be suggestive for the discussion of the judgments later 
on to note that unity and difference are in their rise not strictly correla- 
tive. The individuation of the object as unity is a function of recog- 
nition following upon felt plurality or group ; while the individuation 
of objects as difierentis a further achievement— probably reached first in 
the <lifference of inner and outer — in which contemporary or successive 
objects are cognised logetlur. 
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have-to." We should expect that the treatment of such objects 

as individuals, especially in view of the rise of meaning in the 

sense defined, would show some departure from the modes 

of individuation of objects in the sense and memory modes. 

This, indeed, we do find. The play object does not mean 

an individual in the same sense that a memory object proper 

pi»y 06]«t does. It is — to use a term now made familiar — an 

''"^.''S^' "experimental" object. It is held and controlled 
mental Ueui- . , , ' , . . , 

lag ■ the with the express psychic proviso or reservation that 
scHBiM. jjg meaning is yet to be made up. It is constructed, 
but not assigned ; it subsists, but does not yet have a sphere 
of existence. The further determination of meaning may be 
either in the inner or in the outer ; either the fulfilment of 
the play interest, or the establishment of some further real 
meaning through the play. The individuation, therefore, just 
at the time of the play function, is one that reads what may be 
called "experimental meaning" into an image : holds it as an 
object fit for, and so far standing for, aUernative meanings. 
It is this construction, essentially characteristic of the play- 
mode, and of the higher semblant or art consciousness, that I \ 
propose to call the Schema. 

25. It is evidently a necessary preliminary to the further 
development of both sorts of meaning. Selective individuation, 
8ch«m« ne- issuing in that restricted objectwhich fulfils the interest 
cMBary for making the selection, is in it already begun, for the 
or both Borti very establishment of the construction of play is due to 
orMBaninff. ^^ ^^j. ^^ selection under tlie lead of a restricting 

interest. The play interest itself supplies the motive to 
the determination of a special meaning. But the process of 
experimenting advances also the range of the co-efficients of 
recognition into new contexts of fact ; it is difficult to see how it 
can be advanced in any other way ; for all learning, so far as it 
involves new organization of psychic material, involves, we are 
now told by the psychologists, a trial and error process, which is 
experimental. Yet the essence of the play function is just that 
neither of these determinations of meaning is carried out to its 
end-state ; they exist together, and either can be utilized under 
subjective control as the interpretation in which the play motive 
is principally to develop itself.' 

1 It is partially for this reason that the play function is often con- 
sidered autotehc — having no end but just its own functional exercise 
(cL the note above, chap. vi. sect. 9). 
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Such an object, embod^Tng the undeveloped meaning or 
intent which makes it hypothetical, wc may call a Schema or 
Bchamft K Schematic Object. The term Schema suggests, of 
Term uMd Course, and is suggested by, the usage of Kant, whose 
doctrine has important analogies with the position 
developed here.' The process of schematism gives us an object 
which is prophetic both of selective or abstract, and also of 
general meanings. In respect to the former, it isolates aspects 
of a context for experimental treatment ; in respect to the latter, 
it treats the image object as having a prospective meaning which 
some other image might have been chosen to subserve. These two J 
modes may be looked at a httle more dosely. Tlie first of themi 
may be called the " Schema as Selective Meaning," and the 
latter the "Schema as Instrumental Meaning" — the order of 
treatment being the reverse of this. 

g 7. The Schema as Instrumental Meaning 

26. The instances which we may find it well to cite are 

those contents which are of such importance : for the further de- 

velopment of the individuation mode — mind and body. 

Body as The distinction between inner and outer, with which 

*""' ' we have already had so much to do, develops both 
the two meanings, selective and recognitive, in respect to each 
of its terms. 

(i) The outer, in its recognitive aspect, now becomes a sphere 
which is illustrated by a variety of objects. Each such outer 
object is, before its detennination as outer, an experimental 
schema. It is to have that co-efficient which determines outer- 
ness, but which many objects alike are also to have ; and the 
meaning is now in this aspect to gain an advance in respect to 
what we may call its range of application. 

It is an advance upon the "vague general" of the pro- 
jective mode — a meaning that we found in an earlier place to 
arise from mere indeterminatcncss, or largeness of 
Meanineof habit, and to be due to the operation of the most 
***"'"*■ inclusive co-efficient of recognition — and the ad- 
vance consists in the fact that the psychic experience of group 
has arisen, and that in turn has passed over into the cognized 

' In another place I hope to take up ihe relation of the two positions 
to each oiher. It has been a very interesting point to me that the de- 
velopment of the text seems to organize certain details which Kani delected 
with his fine psycholo^cal instinct. 
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marks of difference and plurality. The outer as a meaning, there- 
fore, here and now in the schema, is a province in which a group 
of different objects are treated experimentally. It is a group such 
that any one might be the schema of the group, as a certain one 
is, and be treated in semblant or experimental fashion. This 
value of the schema is, of course, not in any sense that of a new 
cognition ; it is rather a meaning attaching to the image-object, 
which objects of perception and memory did not have. 
While proceeding upon the detennination already made, its 
value as schematic is yet entirely prospective and instrumental 
to further determination. 

27. This schematic use of a psychic object occurs at a 
well-marked stage of development. It has had emphasis lately 
s«ea in Trial in the literature of child and animal psychology, 
^^^^J^ in the consideration of the individual's active ad- 
*"i™»i«; justments. It has been fairly well established, both 
for the child and also for the higher brutes, that their learning 
processes proceed largely by a process of " trial and error," in 
which the muscles are made the instrument of the testing of the 
possibihties of concrete situations. An object, properly speak- 
ing, does not have a "general" meaning, to fully justify action 
in novel circumstances, but only so much schematic meaning 
or intent as to serve as instrument in actual practice for the 
overcoming of embarrassments or difficulties due to variations in 
the concrete situation. 

This has been described in effect by Hobhouse,* who has 
brought observations in support and illustration of it. He 
has used the unfortunate term " practical judgment " for the 
sort of adjustment effected by this schematic use of experience. 
The cases he describes illustrate well the function which I am 
describing under this heading. Indeed, it is only his term 
that I should criticize.' The animal — a dog, for example — has in 
mind, let us suppose, a situation as he has experienced it ; the 
new development consists in his so far disengaging some 
element of this earher experience from its briginal context as to 
adjust his former reaction to a new situation, which contains 
this element. If by pushing a table, for example, a bun 
is made to fall off, then he may push the table again to dislodge 
his dearest enemy, the cat. Such action, together with the mean- 

' L. T, Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, chap. vi. ' 

^ Apart from a certain difficulty I have In getting his exact meaning, 
due, I think, to his use of logical analogies. 
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ing. is experimental and in a sense hypotlietical, for the results 
are achieved only if and when they are ; it is preliminary to 
the "general" meaning though quite different' from it. The 
"general " comes later on through the instrumental and prac- 
tical use of tliese schematic meanings. 

28. In the animal this process is still exceptional and rare, 

for his trial and error procedure is largely hap-hazard and but 

accidentally successful ; but in the child we find it 

ciuwsTTy- elevated into the principal method of his learning. 

BT-Kgun. yj^p phenomenon of "persistent imitation" or '* try- 

* Different to me, for the reasons — in wbich Mr. Hobhouse possibly 
would not concur — given below in chap, x. J 5. Hobhouse's book 
combines good science with a certain use of logical analogy, which is the 
reverse of sound method. He takes logical inlecencc as the typical 
psychic function, and reads it, vaguely enough, into all the lower modes 
of cognition. Why can one not forget one's philosophical allegiances 
when one stands in the presence of facts ? 

Id answer to this question a well-known writer who has seen this passage 
in proof writes as follows : " Because H. would probably say, wc arc 
deahng with genesis, and there the end overshadows the beginning. . . . 
It is judgment you are coming to. and unless your processes are judgment 
in germ, what Ught can ttiey throw on it P " I quote this because it is so 
representative a position, and also because it involves what I call the 
" fallacy of the Implicit" on an earlier page (chap. i. | 8). 

In the first place. I may take space to reply.itisnottruefrom the point 
of view of psychic mranings. " that the end overshadows the beginning." 
but only from the point of view of a philosophy of " final cause " or 
teleology. There are various other and rival interpretations of the series 
of genetic modes. And, in the second place, judgment, as we shall see 
later on (chap, xi.), involves and embodies a dualism of psychic mean- 
ings — that of subject and object of experiejice— which at tliis stage of de- 
velopment is not present. The dualism of reflection requires a redistri- 
bution of factors of control quite new. and not present in this " practical " 
and "schematic" use of contents. Moreover, if this point be allowed, 
the " pragmatist " is not slow to say ; " this is, indeed, a suflftcient deler- 
mination of judgment ; all true judgment is of this type * and the moro 
logical analytical sort is a dead form — not a live judgment " (cf. Thompson 
in Dewey's Studies in Logical Theory, p. 109). Nowwho b to arbitrate 
these rival claims except the observer who gives each mode its actual 
meaning and that alone ? It is as evident a fallacy to say that practical 
adjustment is a form of logical inference, as it is to say that logical infer- 
once is a form of practical adjustment ; and there is no justification for 
saying either. Professor Dewey (loc. cit. p. 44 f) states this well ao far 
as refuting the claim of " thought " to swallow up the prelogical modes 
is concerned ; but is not he open to the opposite charge of reducing the 
logical mode by feeding it into the maw of the instrumental ? For our 
part, let us observe and enforce our '' Canon of Actuality." 
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try-again " has been the subject of detailed investigation by 
the present writer, and it has appeared to him to be a case of 
just such use of a schema as that we are now finding instru- 
mental in the progressions of the individuation mode.' The 
child holds up before him an image-copy of an act, sound, or 
anything else, and succeeds in getting it right by reproducing it 
in a variety of ways. He learns the differences, unities and 
diversities — in short, the possible combinations and relations 
of parts — all clustering about the one copy of a presented situa- 
tion. Beforehand the copy is a schema, charged with possi- 
bilities ; it is hypothetical and experimental. Later on, we tind, 
he has progressed, by his use of it, to the apprehension of 
the system of meanings we call " general " and " singular." 

39. {2) The inner object has also an instrumental meaning. An 
The Inner image which fails of outer fulfilment stands experimen- 
tolu^entn*-^y or schematically for a sphere or group of inner 
uauting, objects, anyone of which might, if so selected, be the 
schema instrumental to the further development of the group 
meaning. 

Yet in the case of the inner objects we have to follow out the 
complication remarked upon in an earlier place : the compHca- 
TusPenoiua tion, namely, that the inner objects retain to the last 
»iso"^bjBi). that reserve of subjective control by which the selec- 
htb. ji^g aspect of individuation develops. Each person 

individttaicd as content is itself a centre of sttbjeciive life and in- 
terest. The objects of the inner life are as objects, to be sure, 
recognizable and describable meanings, made up under the 
co-efficients of convertibility, inner persistence, recurrence, etc. ; 

' Menial DevelopmetU in the Child and the Race, chap, vi, { 4, and 
chap. xiii. 5 2. This experience of imitative ■' try-try-again." is 
there considered (ibid., chap, xiii.) as the typical and, in normal social 
conditions, genetically the first undoubted instance of volition in the 
child. Such a function would, it now seems, serve well to develop the 
selective meanings which we are now aboul to trace; for \-olition is the 
extreme case of subjective control. The next followTng paragraph in 
the text, therefore, which traces the progression of selective meaning 
in the play-mode, where imitations are selectively indulged and the 
material dramatized, may serve as further evidence that it is here that 
subjective control comes into its voUtional phase. The point, ia brief, 
would be this : subjective control, when selective and persistent, is 
volition, and it is finely illustrated in the free development of selective 
meanings in the dramatizations of the play-mode. Art too, it may 
be added by way of anticipation, so far at least as it is imitative, is a 
dramatization of selective meanings. 
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but the inner in each of them, in the large sense of the subjec- 
tive, is not itself so controlled. There is still to arise the inner 
as subject, to which all objects are objects, and it is the 
development of the interests of this "innerest" subject which 
gives selective meaning later on to all objects whatever — to all 
thoughts, those which mean the empirical self no less than those 
which mean the external — as context of experience. 

30. This comphcation requires that we clearly distinguish 
the following moments : first, the individuation of the personal 
Tbrse Sorts content in general as so much objective and recog- 
MM^SSt^ nizable material, calling the result of tliis mode of 

personal individuation, " instrumental personal mean- 
ing " ; second, the treatment of the same material under the 
development of a selective interest, a mode of personal indi- 
viduation giving " selective personal meaning," the development 
So far showing no difference from the corresponding modes of 
treating outer material ; third — what is now peculiar to per- 
sonal individuation — that aspect of personal meaning which 
is read into the object by the process of serabling, giving 
the person as an object having its own inner life of selective 
interests pecuhar to it. All of these cases are thrown together 
in the paragraph below (§ 9) on Personal Individuation. 

§ 8. The Schema as Selective Meaning 

31. In its other function, as vehicle of the fulfilment of 
selective or abstracting interest, the schema becomes even fur- 
ther removed from the bare image or context of description 
sthema and recognition. The interest not only selects, but 
^^^^ eliminates. The meaning is in contrast with the neu- 
fl«iecta. trality and deadness of the mere cognitive image. We 
may imagine a dog's object " dinner-plate " as having a mass 
of meanings to which no one concrete feature of the present 
plate is essential. It is only a peg to hang his meaning upon. 
The dinner interest is a mass of urgent appetitive dispositions, 
which the actual plate serves to stimulate, but does not in any 
respect fulfil. This becomes more apparent as selection grows 
more refined in the progress of individuation. The elimination 
of details proceeds by the gradual erosion'^ from the object as 
presented of tJiose marks not then available nor meant. 

' A process already called " etosion " in the writer's account <^ 
Abstraction in Handbook of Psychology, i. chap. xiv. See also below, in 
vol. ij. 
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32. On the other hand, the arrangement of contents which 
does in a measure fulfil the interest, in the line of its selective 

and abstract meanings, is subject to direct and fruit- 
ofseiecuva ful development. The imitative context, which is 
^ ' charged with the meaning chosen and put into opera- 
tion, receives accretions through the play of the semblant 
motive. The child treats the broom, let us say, as a nurse, and 
having so decided, he gathers an unheard-of mass of details 
about this first essential meaning. The surrounding objects, 
the room, the house, the neighbourhood, become the proper 
milieu for the exploitation of this semblant nurse-personality. 
Apart from the need of keeping true to the larger requirements 
of imitative construction and possible make-believe, the imagi- 
nation is given [wide range and Ucence, with the glamour of 
semblance cast about the whole. 

This process of development of the meaning read in by the 
selective interest, when once the great leap has been taken from 
■BDranuio- the recognition co-efl5cient to the free function of 
lation, plajrful imagining, we may call "dramatization." It 

is the essential method of all constructive imagination. We 
speak of the " play of imagination " in all hj^jothetical and 
schematic treatment of contents. The phrase is true to the 
original semblant meaning which retains its selective character. 
The act of selecting out this whole of meanuig — the nurse, or 
the church, or the regiment, or the buU-fight — is the essential 
thing ; by it a sphere of meaning is estabhshed, in which once 
for all the rules of the hard and stem external system are 
abrogated. The semblant consciousness is now brought in, and 
it is only a matter of maintaining it parallel with the actual 
world which it counterfeits and parodies, and in touch with it, 
while the development of an appropriate internal context of 
make-beUeve and verisimihtude develops itself to the satis- 
faction of the dramatizing interest. 

33. Of course, this sort of development of selective meanings 
is extreme in the play-modes. Its freedom from all ex- 
■whidi i« temal interference is guaranteed by the explicitness of 
^^^^jthe initial assumption of the don't-have-to attitude 
Mod". toward the imitative constructions that follow. This 
is realized only in the semblant modes as such. Yet we should 
remember the genetic preliminaries to it. It becomes pos- 
sible only as divergent claims spring up in the treatment of the 
representing and convertible meanings of actual situations of 
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life. Meanings arise, it will be remembered, as variations which 
presented complexes take on for the satisfaction of varying dis- 
positions ; and in the extreme case of such loosening of images from 
their moorings in the world of recognizable things, place is given 
to the selective control that finds here its opportunity. 



§ 9. Personal Individuation 

It remains to ^ther up the threads of development as they 
are woven into the context of personality. This suggests the 
expU(!it topic of " Personal Individuation," 

34. The individuation of persons proceeds, in the main, after 
the method of the individuation of any other objective content ; 
T»« PBnonu*^^ content distinguished is what gives character to 
Peculiar u to the object individuated. Yet in the case o( the matter 
which goes on to be determined as personal, certain 
movements arise of a very interesting sort, which have had 
more or less adequate recognition in the recent literature of social 
psychology. Our development here will find its main interest 
in the way certain aspects of the topic are put together in the 
whole of our theory- 

As to the general type of content available in tlie construction 
of personal objects, and the main stages in its organization — 
that has been treated in the recent literature of the development 
of the sense of self.' We may assume this organization as taking 

> My own detailed and explicit treatment of the Self is to be found 
in the volume Social and Ethical Inlerprelalions, 3rd edition. 1902. of 
which, indeed, it is the principal topic. The positions here taken are 
only those on which I apprehend there would be somewhat general agrer* 
ment among social psychologists. The factors in the development have 
already been characterized in the treatment of the early modes : the 
marking of^ of a body of material of social suggestion as projectively 
personal (first stage) ; the imitative absorption of this same material and 
its assimilation in the psychic mass ol organic and dispositional tendencies 
(the subjective stage) ; the reproducing or ejection of the content thus 
found subjective into the a Iter -personalities ot the social environment 
(ejective stage). The empirical self is thus a growing identical content 
subject to a give-and-take or dialectical process, in which a bod)' of 
personal and social values are together constituted ; the self is not only 
"ego." it is also a "socius." 

Expositions of the same general tenor are those of Royce in Studiet 
of Good and Evil, vii., viii.. and more briefly in The World and the Indivi- 
dual, vol. Li. p. 261. Prof. Royce's emphasis on "Social Contrast 
Efiects '■ difierentiates his treatment from my own ; but in the theory 
of individuation contained in this volume occasion is offered for more 
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place in the manner thus currently described. We may with advan- 
tage also recall to mind the theory of meaning, and give it appli- 
cation to personal meanings, in the way now to be pointed 
out. 

35. We may first note that the matter of the self is, in the 
early stages, purely objective content ; not indeed apprehended 

as content, but simply and solely as objects here and 
Xeajii^^' now. They are objects of the person-project sort, passing 

through the memory progressions and becoming objects 

having certain peculiar marks remembered under the 
co-efl&cients of recognition and convertibihty. Now it is with 
reference to these co-efficients that the person remembered has 
his further right to distinction, for it is just in respect to these 
that the divergences characteristic of the personal mode begin 
to develop themselves. It has been pointed out in the exposi- 
tion of the inner-outer progressions that it is in their essentially 
capricious character that persons begin to have their pecuHar 
meaning ; and this character it is, of course, that makes the 
later identification and treatment of them different from that 
of things. This is the first stage—the person-project — in the 
development of the personal mode of meaning. 

In the rise of the inner-outer duahsm the second stage is 

prepared for. My body bearing certain inner char- 
bo<um ^'*^* 'acters, together witJi your body also with inner 
ohl^^^ characters, is contrasted with other outer things which 

have not such characters. 
Then, in the development of selective interest with its harvest 
, , . of fulfilments, the inner becomes abstracted as subjec- 

Ana l&»r on, I ■ * 

ttB Subject- live, while the outer, the body, passes over to the thing- 
world, under the co-efficients of recognition. 
The personal content then finally becomes the subject-self over 
Third suge: against all objects, including the objective or em- 
Md fr^i«t P'i'ical self. The latter is common, a self-thought ejected 
"«w- into all persons ; the former is the " subject " of reflec- 

tion. This may be called the third aiid final state in the develop- 
ment.' 

explicit recognition of the contrast and sep>aration oi individual selves. 
Cf. sects. 41 t. of this chapter, §§ 6 ff. of chap, x., and S 3 of chap. xi. See 
also Ormond, The Foundations of Knowledge, pt. ii. chap, x., and Mezes, 
Ethics, Dfscriplive and Explanatory, chap, vii- 

' These movemenis are given detailed study in the following pages 
(chaps. X. and xi.). 
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36. (i) Our first result, therefore, is that after the rise of the' 

, p,„g„ „ inner-outer duahsm. the personal content is inner 

innwcon- content as such, no matter in what further ptogres- 
UDt, and ■ -^ , r e> , 

sions tt may enter. 

37- (2) And a second position is also guaranteed by the earlier 

developments, to wit, that through the imitative processes all 

persons are constituted by the same content. This 
fB) Contuit la 
one for aji appears when we consider that it is first through 

persons. ^^^ imitative absorption of personal suggestions that 
the subjective control is established. The self is constituted 
a personal schema having the prophecy of abstract and 
general meanings. The content thus controlled is personal and 
inner ; but it also has the character of meaning other cases wfiich 
might also stand as schema of the group. It is this controlled 
content which is passed over by ejection into the body-person 
of each alter ; and each such alter-person, so far as be is a recog- 
nizable and persistent object, is a re-reading of the mass of content 
which alone has this mode of organization and control. 

This our second result, therefore, in tracing the personal 

individuation progression is as follows : the person is the same 

descrihabU and recognizable content — not a double or 

sohsma ot plural Content — which functions as schema for t/ie 

M Mn"^ °' group of personal objects including both ego and alter 

persons.' 

It is in fulfilment of the recognition co-efficient that this 
result is reached. The personal meaning, as now instrumental 
and recognitive, is a fairly constant and recurring mass of 
content.* 

38. (3) When we turn to the fulfilment of the selective and 
abstracting interests which control the personal object we find 
another phase of the progression. A third strain may be detected 
as we follow out these interests- For it appears that in the experi- 
ence of persons, the projective residue is in each case 
(3) la snb- that capricious and unreduced behaviour which ,does 
jMtive. j^^if. recur for recognition. The co-efficients of repeti- 
tion and convertibility are herein set at nought. It appears 
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1 The identity of the ego and alter for all individuab b developed 
at length in its social implications in the work Social and Ethical Inler- 
preiaiions (3rd edit., 1902). 

' These two meanings are together referred fo as " Instrumental " 
insect. 23 of this chapter ; the two following points — 13) and (4) of the 
text — are also indicated in that place in the same order as here. 
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clearly in the motive to dramatization spoken of above. It is 
the constant progressive reduction of this residue to the body 
of the describable, it is true, that motives the child's constant 
imitative and accommodating attitudes. But over and above 
the content thus successfully determined and reduced, the inner 
as such retains its unique character and retreats into the tnore 
recondite subject self or agent. When this has taken place, or 
is taking place, the abstraction of a substantive self is being 
made ready, 

39. The child's selective dramatization, referred to above, deals 
with the personal meanings in a very marked and striking way. 
cmiti'B Dra- ^" P'^y> l^he preference seems to be for personal 
matiiaiion material ; and that on both sides of the ego-alter 

contrast. The self of fact and recognition is deliber- 
ately converted into an imagined character — a soldier, a priest, 
a hero — and the other selves of the prosaic real situation are 
made to set themselves up as conniving make-believe per- 
sonalities. So by this convention of the pretending social group 
the dramatization proceeds. The instrumental value of this, 
as a form of selective schematism, is enormous ; it has had much 
emphasis recently on the social side.' It leads on by a natural 
progression through certain stages to the " ideal " meanings 
of personality to be brought out later on, just as, on the other 
hand, the recognitive meaning discussed above leads on to the 
"general." 

40. (4) Yet another phase of personal individuation is to 
be remarked upon ; that spoken of on an earlier page as issu- 
An Inner '"§ ^ ^^e meaning of the personal object as one 
•^""^seif of continued Sembling. In the private self the 
cooientSBif Subject is the control aspect of a definite self-schema 
ot the Alter, ^j. ^Qjjjgjjj j)- follows that in the ejection of this 

content in various concrete persons this aspect of meaning 
goes along with its schema ; and the alter person comes 
to mean an inner life with its oivn cottient and its own subjective 
control. This subjective or control aspect of another indivi- 
duated person is not itself a content, nor is it a describable and 
* Its social utility is the practice and experience it gives, considered 
as actual training. I have pointed out in the volume already cited 
another way in which the youthful plotter develops his selective inter- 
ests and private purposes : he takes advantage of his knowledge of others 
to excite desire, awaken curiosity and induce beliefs which further 
his own designs. Certain types of children's lies have this genetic motive 
{cf. Soc. and Elh. Interps., chap iii. sect., 70 ff.). 
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recognizable character of the total construction. It is rather, 
as just said, an aspect of tlie meaning of the alter-self or person, 
to the psychic life which individuates it as a person. You mean 
lo me, in short, whatever positive and describable psychic conlenis I 
have reason to understand your inner life to comprise : and besides 
Ikat, you mean to mc a self which conlrols its own inner life in 
the same sense, and with the same competence, as I find true 
of myself. It is just your right and nature to be what I make 
my own subjective self to be, since I "' semble " you with inner 
self-direction and control.* 

This then we may put down as a third phase of the progression 
of persona] individuation : each person is individuated as an inner 
psychic function controlled in some degree by a self in fulfilment 
of its own subjective and selective interests. 

Here we may pause, as at the corresponding stage of 
other modes, only remarking, as in the other instances, that 
with this mode of individuation the personal meaning also is 
ready to pass over into the logical mode. 

41. It may appear, however, that in this development we 
have not accounted for certain features of the person as indivi- 

duated in his singularity. The separateness of the 
'■BisKoiu" personal individual would seem to be its distinctive 
"■ mark rather than its general and schematic character. 

In the sense, however, in which this is true two different genetic 
moments may be detected. One is the attribution, just re- 
marked upon, to each person, of that sort of self-determination 
or control of its own processes which makes it essentially 
subjective. This is a real meaning, not to be divorced from the 
generality of the personal content even when it is most general, 
but marking the sort of individuals the general is to comprise, 
pa^rti; It is essential to this meaning that it allow and 

SwiWM^ guarantee that concrete separateness which, however, 
ow mrk, still fulfils the generalization of minds as over against 
other objects. In the case of minds the separateness is an 
aspect of that unique character which constitutes each a mem- 
ber of the general class ; the uniqueness and singularity are just 
the marks upon which the generalization proceeds. Mind is a 
logical class of objects which as particulars are marked by sepa- 
rateness and singularity, 

42. The other aspect of the separateness of the individuated 

' The process of SemWing, it will be recalled, is described above, chap, 
vi. S6. 
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person is that to which the term individuation has been ex- 
imt aiBo clusively reserved in certain recent discussions,* It 
'■EsciujiT?' is that aspect under which the one person indivi- 
laterest. duated becomes the object of an exclusive interest, 
an interest which no other would or could fulfil. This we now 
see, when realized, would eliminate the co-efficient of group 
recognition altogether and determine the individual, on the 
side of content, exclusively in terms of the original co-efficient 
of its single and lonely perception. It would seem, so far as 
it is pure, to be not a reversion to a simpler mode, for in the 
simpler the interests are always less exclusive, but to some 
re-determination of the co-efficient whereby the object is stripped 
of its schematic and contextual meanings and held in isolation. 
This is the true interpretation I think ; it is brought out in 
the treatment of Singular and Ideal Individuation in a later 
chapter.' 

§ 10. Relations as Meanings 

43. The foregoing developments serve to introduce the 
question of relation. In so far, indeed, as there is the establish- 
Au contBrti ing of meanings by individuation we are in the net of 
RaiauooAi. relation, and we are never able again to escape from 
it. For if meaning is always attached to that character of 
a cognitive whole which constitutes it a context, and if such a 
character is never absent, then we seem to be committed to a 
further account of that context. The context itself is by its 
discreteness and complication nothing if not relational- 
Going back to the first individuations again, it is clear that 
any psychic unity, even when of least meaning, is a whole of 
BBfln In some complexity. The determination involving inter- 
piicatioas™ ests and dispositions imparts complexity as well as 
Rei«Miine»B wholeness to the object. Even though we go so far 
as to deny that there is sufficient detachment of parts within 
the whole to constitute a psychic apprehension of difference, still 
each such whole has the character of discreteness which makes 
it that object and not another. In every case there is some 
discreteness of parts in the cognitive whole, and the psychic 
awareness of this is so far the beginning or rudiment of a 
meaning which we may call Relatcdness. 



^ Cf. Royce, The World and the Individual, iL 
« Chap. X. i%6,7. 
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If we call these first things relations, however, it must be 
Mere With the greatest circumspection. To consciousness 

Togetnanieu, (he meaning is not yet relation, it is mere togetherness 
or joint participation in a cognitive whole or object. Yet it is 
germinal to relationship as meaning in the following ways, 

44- (i) It is the ground of that aspect of individuation which 
we have called selective ; for it is by a return upon certain of the 
Ri Qround of participating parts or discrete elements of a compli- 
seiective aaii cated whole that the more special interests fulfil their 
selective motive. The original discrete whole, say the orange of 
the young babe's cognition, presents points for reaction in the 
relative distinctness of its sense characters : it is sweet, yellow, 
round, etc. It is through such selective reaction that the dis- 
crete parts of the whole become terms of a possible relation. 
Their isolation as termini of special movements of individuation 
constitutes them separable objects or terms. 

(2) This " togetherness" meaning leads on to relation also be- 
cause the elements so constituted now become representing and 
KTCoenitiva convertible wholes in memory and recognition, and are 
ready for the transformations characteristic of these 
and later modes. Asso treated they become recognitive 
or contextual meanings, not mere selections of temporary interest. 
The meaning is thus fairly started on its progression towards 
the schematic and general. 

It is by these two conjoined movements that the relational 
term is isolated. Its isolation means just its separate individu- 
ation as both interest-fuljilling and context-sustaining ; and it is 
only by this treatment, by which it is no longer merely an element 
of a larger discrete whole, but is itself a whole, with its own 
discreteness and unity, that its availability for relational mean- 
ing or relation proper is made good. 

45. There are four great stages in the progression through 
which the psychic meaning attaching to relation has to 
pass. 

(i) First there is the mere togetherness of parts of any 
cognized object as such. It is always a complication, and its 
p^^ g^^^gj . complication constitutes it an object. The first 
O) Mera modc o£ meaning, therefore, due to what we may call, 
oga aril ■gpg^j^g {^q^ the objective point of view, the pre- 
sence of relations in the object, is the phase of mere discreteness 
and discontinuity called above Relatedness. 

(2) Second, this is the stage we have already described as 
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Group consciousness, attaching to what is not yet taken up and 
(3) oronp individuated as different. This meaning is dearly 
HeBning. present in the domain of affective or conative ten- 
dencies or dispositions, which enter as rival or conflicting factors 
in a whole state of mind. Simply as such, given in their raw 
presence, competing impulses, desires, etc., have group meaning fl 
yet they are not cognized as terms of a related objective whole. / 
This is the first advance on the meaning called above that oi 
mere relatedness of parts in the simplest objective whole. 

This meaning is one involving active rivalries and progressive 
adjustments, and as such supplies the motive to the cognitions in 
the mode of discrimination called Difference — a movement we 
have already described.' Rival or competing active processes 
lead to opposing objective constructions which as thus indivi- 
duated are different. 

{3) The third stage in which relation is reflected in psychic 
meaning is that of the recognition of explicit parts in an entire 
(3) oosniiea context, these parts becoming, through the pursuit of 
Keiaaonawp. varying interests, themselves objects or wholes of 
cognition. This we may call psychic or cognized Relationship. 
The relation itself as meaning is an aspect of the larger context 
into which the separable objects or terms are in present recogni- 
tion held together. The relation, however, is not itself a term 
or separable object of cognition. 

(4) Fourth, that aspect of related terms by which they are 
constituted into a context may itself be w/ial fulfils an interest. 
ii) Reiatioa "^^^ individuation process then terminates upon this 
as Object or aspect, with the result that the relationship itself be- 
"* comes object. It is individuated for itself. \ It is in this 

sense that we talk about relations, apart from the things re- 
lated, or of things as illustrating such and such a relation. It is 
the product of a higher act of selection which isolates a 
character already present in a larger objective whole. 

46. It is of importance to distinguish these different forms of 
the relation-meaning, for they represent the essential progres- 
ThePro. sion of the relation-mode as such. The theoretical 
g|"o°^'" treatment of relation should carefully distinguish 
Meaning them. Of the first — which is indeed genetically 
first — we can say very Httle beyond what is already said in the 
characterization of cognition as such. Of the second, we may 

' It is also seen in the rise of "duaJ exclusion" as a form of negative 
meaning or Opposition (see chap. ix. |§ 4, 7). 
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say that it is immediately psychic meaning, or intent. It is 
best called " felt relationship." It is preliminary to the cognized 
relationship that comes on next. It is the prevailing meaning 
in cases of the cognition of wholes which are going on from mere 
discreteness into the stage at which elements differentiated 
into terms. The " group " consciousness precedes the " unit " 
as " separate-term " consciousness. Then follows the third 
stage, in which the terms are so far cognized as separable units 
as to be held together in the mode of meaning called " cognized 
relationship." Of course, such a movement may not take place : 
the working out of an interest which terminates on a larger whole 
may not require the isolation of separable terms. Felt relation- 
ship is also a meaning arising after that of separable terms 
in cases in which actual fusion or relatively indistinctness of 
elements serves to obscure all but this more vague sort of 
meaning. 

The meaning known as " cognized relationship " characterizes 
most of our fluent knowledges ; and it is that which is assumed in 
many of the recent discussions. It is simply one of the 
ledge iB In more or less explicit characters of a discrete cognized 
Siauoatrnp whole of separable units or parts. The knowledge of 
a ctuncMr the whole has this relational feature, no matter how 

of ObjMtfl, 

legitimate and necessary the actual separation of the 

terms may also be. Relationship in this meaning is a direct 
and first-liand aspect of knowledge, standing upon the same 
footing as any other of the characters which knowledge shows. 
It does not claim to treat relations as separable terms or objects 
of thought. That comes only in later mode.' Such an inter- 
pretation of it is, indeed, not legitimate. 

The fourth case, that of relation as itself object, puts the 
cognition of relation on the same plane as the cognition of any- 
KebUon has thing else that is individuated as a unit tneaning. It 
k" m^° involves, however, the liigh development ofj the in- 
oumt dividuating mode seen in thinking, since in it the 

Objects. demands of an interest are fulfilled which deals with 
experience or ideas as such. This is to be brought out later 
on. It should be noted, however, that this sort of relation makes 
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' This, it will appear later, justifies criticbm of all the theories which 
discredit knowledge of reality OQ the ground that the relation is a third 
term interposed between the two related terms (see vol. iii.). This is true 
only of a mode of knowledge in which relation as such is cognized as a 
separable term.. 
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no special claim to reality apart from the separate things or tenns 
related; and that these latter are, in the form of ideas, also abstrac- 
tions in much the same sense that the relation is. The object- 
relation as such is a term in a context of meanings erected at 
the modal level at which all cognitions are constructed under 
the selective interest called theoretical.^ 
I 47. A further thought is not without interest. It appears 
from the foregoing that relation in the second and third senses 
All Four are mentioned is to be classed as meaning ; that is to say — . 
Meanings, relationship is part of the meaning of an object. / 
Felt relation attaches to an experience whose meaning is largely 
its discreteness or complexity. This is what is felt or experienced 
in the crude forms of relation-consciousness. Relation as felt 
is no more nor less than consciousness of discrete plurality or 
group : one aspect of its entire meaning. 

So also of cognized relationship ; it too is meaning. The 
terms related are now put in a recognizable context, which we 
may contrast with the state of nakedness they show when later 
on they are thought of as out of relation. 

In the case of the relation considered as itself object, we may 
make the further remark that so far as it can be cognized without 
But Relation specification as holding between particular terras — so 
"""J*?* far it is itself not only not a meaning, but further 
Tirnu ii has no meaning. This is the case with all abstract 

**^***' meanings as such ; the " as such " cannot be realized, 
since the interest involved cannot work in a void, and the re- 
cognition co-efficient persists in holding its own in supplying 
a concrete case as fulcrum for the lever. So we have to say that 
in such a mode the relatioji is (he object and the terms related are 
the meaning. For example, the abstract term virtue, when made 
itself the object of thought, has no meaning except as illustrated 
in certain recognizable acts standing in relations of virtue. 
When thus embodied in the illustrative cases, we say quite 
properly that such cases are what we mean by virtue. So while 
from the point of view of the recognition and description of 
facts, virltte is a part of the meaning of the facts related, never- 
theless, from the point of view of our abstract interest in virtue, 
the facts are the meaning of it. The meaning of relation as 
object of thought cannot be fully made out, however, until we 
have advanced our general exposition into the logical mode. 

' I shall call this meaning alone "Relational," within the entire 
class of meanings that are " relative." 
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Chapter IX 

NEGATIVE MEANING 
§ r. The Opposition Mode 

I. The great class of meanings which are called negative 
confronts us, of course, in the working out of a theory of psychic 
vatnMknd "i^^^^ing^- I* becomes a matter of first-class interest 
tamntBBM in the higher reaches of function to which logical value 
' attaches ; for tlie progress of the logical treatment 
of objects is as much through negative as through positive 
meanings, and the laws of opposition are, from the formal 
point of view, fundamental to inference. The process of negation 
is, moreover, even on the surface, so characteristic a move- 
ment, as embodying behef, that it is of great moment that its 
early and rudimentary forms be pointed out, and the progres- 
sions traced through which this psychic mode is furthered from 
stage to stage. 

It will be well, moreover, without committing ourselves to 
imphcations which the genetic method does not warrant, to 
ceruin preserve as far as possible the terms already in use 
^■"''"- in logic. We have the term " negative," and its 

noun " negation," applied to a certain type of meaning ; and 
also the terms "opposition " and "privation " used in technical 
meanings familiar to the formal logicians. Seeking to avoid 
purely terminological discussion, I may simply say that the 
usage here adopted recognizes these meanings while, at the 
same time, insisting upon the " elasticity " required in treating of 
functional process. The terra " negative " is used as adjective to 
the noun Opposition ; and the noun Negation, denoting a positive 
psychic function, has application to a determination which is 
reached rather late in the mode of Opposition. These distinctions 
of usage will be clearer as we proceed with the development 
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of the mode of opposition and the meanings that arise in it. 
The tenns "exclusion" and "privation" are defined later on,' 

§ 2. Pre-logical Opposition : Limitation 

2. When we go back to the sorts of objects which come first 
in the cognitive mode, and look for the marks which are rudimen- 
infliae and ^^^ ^^ negation, exclusion, contradiction, or any other 
oataide fonn of opposition, we naturally examine the first com- 
plexities and complications found in these objects. We 
thus recall that we found at least two marks of a sort that justi- 
fied us in calling the simplest object a " complication " : they 
are, first, the immediate contextual character of the presented 
content as such ; and, second, its relative novelty, stand-offness, 
or separateness. 

The latter character, however, we fotmd to consist, so far as 
the content was concerned, also in a more remote sort of 
togetherness or linkage with what was already an established 
psychic context. The novel, foreign or separate, in the early 
sense mode, is the relatively unassimilated and context-less. 
So while distinguishing these two marks from each other, we may 
at once say that they are different aspects of the one fact of com- 
phcation of context. 

These two aspects of the general fact of context, so distin- 
guished, we may call respectively "inside" and "outside" com- 
plication. Resort to introspection serves to bring out ttiis 

' In { 4 of this chapter. The reader may compare the usage of Bradley, 
Principles of Logic, chap, iii,, a book recommended to psychological 
logicians. In applying the term " Opposition." with tbeadjective "nega- 
tive," to the mode in which all shades of " otherness " and " difference " are 
made meaning or intent, I am following philosophical rather than strictly 
logical precedent. The justification for it lies in the view brought out 
below that hmilation or control is the root-meaning of all negation. What 
is called below " limitative opposition " is the first form of that meaning de- 
scribed by Sigwart in these terms (Logic, Eng. trans., i. p. izo) : " All 
that the negation aims at is to confine within limits fixed by the nature of 
the given ideas, the subjective and fortuitous movement of individual 
thought, which in fancies, questions, conjectures and erroneous statements 
extends beyond what is objectively vahd. Thus it presupposes a sub- 
jectively arbitrary and contingent thought. . . ." (cf. also the interesting 
footnote to this pregnant paragraph, in which Kant is quoted). To Sig- 
wart and others, however, "negation" is 3 function ol judgment, and I 
follow that usage of the term ; but the pre-logical function of analogous 
limitation and control is here covered as well by the term Opposi- 
tion. See also the note on Privation in sect. 22 of this chapter. 
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distinction. An object of attention is so far a whole that some 
content is " inside " it and the rest of the psychic field at the 
time is " outside " it. What is sometimes called the " span " 
of consciousness or attention has its whole of content thus 
defined by limitation ; and justification for the present distinc- 
tion is arrived at simply by employing this special case — in which 
The umita- the Span of attention is also the span or grasp of the 
aoBofSpm. interest or other dispositional processes that deter- 
mine the object — to illustrate the larger conception of deter- 
mination by whatever function it may be whose span or grasp 
is subject to limitation.' 

3. It has been made evident, however, in our earlier dis- 
cussions, that the circle of division or limitation is not one essen- 
TbeUmita t'al to the nature of the Content itself, or imposed by it, 
ue Bhirtmg. except in a very relative way. The immediate datum 
given as " that " is so quickly overlaid and glossed by a flood 
of assimilating kinaesthetic contents that it becomes at once a 
what ; and this " what " is the larger context of a more or less 
successfully apperceived order. It has a fringe radiating out- 
ward toward the margin. It thus comes to pass that the line 
of limitation of a content as a " what " is relative and shifting, 
varying with the processes of habit and interest under which it 
is cognized. 

Yet we may truthfully say that such a limitation is always 
there. It is made necessary by the fact that consciousness moves 
by successive constructions of objects, each determined in a 
limited span or grasp. 

4. Of this first distinction, in which we simply recognize the 
actual limitation of cognitive wholes or objects, we may say 
opponuoa iB that it involves, from the very start, the beginning of 
aMewxia*. a psychic meaning. 

The contrast between fact and meaning, it will be remem- 
bered, is that between the positive objective construction, on the 
one hand, as actually held to its proper model, and, on the other 
hand, the determination of content which is in whole or part the 
terminus of a special interest. For the derivation of meaning 
it is only necessary that there be some degree of dislocation or 
differentiation of the habitual processes involved, so that quite 



' Various terms are in use to mark this fact of relative inclusion 
and non-inclusion ; contents are described as " focal " vs " mai^inal," 
"dear" vs "indistinct," etc., attention is likened to vision with a 
" direct " and also an " indirect " field. 
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smooth-nmning tnie-to-constant-fact repetitions do not take 
place. Even the feeling of limitation or restriction of never- 
so-trivial a sort would indicate such a dislocation. Any germ 
of positive exclusion of content from the grasp of cognition 
whereby positive opposition might spring up, would be by a 
process of so changing the body of the determining conditions 
that some new shading of meaning would be due to the limitation. 

5. The extreme case, the one of least meaning, would seem to 
be that of the limitation set to the original grasp or span of 
BertnnioB- f ^""'^tion whereby an object as such is constituted. 
oppositioii In The panorama of presented matter is always larger than 
LUniutioB. ^jjg content grasped as object. Only part of this 
panorama is taken in by the grasp of present attention or in- 
terest. It is, indeed, a close question to ask, whether this primi- 
tive consciousness of limitation imparts to the object any meaning 
properly called opposition. The answer would seem to depend 
upon the answer to the other limiting question put above, as to"^ 
whether cognitive process is ever free from meaning- Theoretically I 
there may be quite meaningless objects ; practically there are / 
not. Among the earliest meanings we find this beginning of hmi- 
tation and opposition, a certain otherness of that part of the 
whole content which is, as matter of fact, not included in this 01^ 
that present object of interest.* _. 

Granted such a beginning of what may be called this-and- / 
other consciousness — a shading out of a context from what is I 
This the "^ed, into the margin or penumbra of what is there I 
flrrtHega- but >toi used — we have, it would seem, a sort of con- I 

trast which offers promise of genetic development. 
Our principal caution, however, at this early stage, should be 
to beware of attaching to it a meaning which it does not have 
to the psychic life which has it. We have to remember not only 
that all dualisms of a second — an inner-outer — dimension are lack- 
ing ; and also that those forms of positive negation which involve 
dual or related terms are not yet possible. And yet more narrowly 

1 Objectively it is the restlessness and mobility oi the cognitive 
function that strikes an observer : the attention and interest are flitting, 
prying, moved by curiosity. The practical acceptance of "this" is 
accompanied by practical rejection of "not-this" — this latter, however, 
a case to come up immediately. What is put down in the psychologies as 
the fundamental cognitive act, discrimination, is but this rapid shifting, 
differently described, of the nucleus of determination here and there 
over the threads of what we call the context. It rapidly develops 
into definile seleclions and exclusions. 
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restricted must it be to just that mcxle of mere limitation in 
which any further characterization of the content tlius excluded 
as significant beyond its mere presence is also ruled out. For 
example, all sorts of negation of existence are as such impos- 
sible in the sense mode. 

To t>« known I* '^' accordingly, only to be true to the literal 
»« Limitiitive facts, to designate this beginning in the opposition 
mode " limitative opposition," and to write it down, 
under this term, as the first sort of negative meaning.' 



L 



§ 3. Quasi-Logical Opposition 

6. The next point of emphasis, at which opposition seems to 

appear, lies considerably up the line of development. It appears 

only after the growing skeleton of distinction has considerably 

hardened. In memory, \'iewed simply as representing and 

conversion function, no new phrase of opposition would appear 

In Die Image ^'^ long as there was no dislocation or jar in the ful- 

Moiie OppoBi- filment of its co-eflicients — an ideal and theoretical 
uon tt 

case which does not in fact appear, as we have already 

said. Yet so soon as dislocation and jar do appear, due to the 
failure of certain images or present objects to fulfil their proto- 
types by simply reinstating them — when the fancy mode 
IS emerging with its dawning dualism of inner and outer — two 
important phases of opposition take their rise. First, there 
is the consciousness of the lack or failure of an image or object 
to be something familiar — ^issuing in " privative opposition " 

' If we had to give a verbal form to such opposition the expression 
would difier from that for positive complication about as "this, but 
more "differs from " this anymore." On the side of the positive context the 
meaning might be said to have a " penumbra of indeterminate otherness." 
It is here that we find the germ of the meaning called long ago limilaiioti 
by Kant in his scheme of judgments with respect to " quality " (affirma- 
tive, negative, and limitative). The ttol-tl (or "other-than it") isapositivc 
meaning or intent, and passes, as we see below, into determinate content, 
both by being determined as " it," and also by definition as not " it." 
This progress into other modes of meaning should not obscure the reality 
of the limitation. Lotze's remarks, to the effect that Umitation is an 
"umneaning product of pedantic ingenuity " {Logic, i. p. 64), on the ground 
that we cannot picture such an "idea" or content as " not-man," are 
quite beside the point. The indeterminate is always unpicturable, of 
course ; but we have such meanings or intents often enough (cf. Ladd- 
Franklin, Mind, iSgz, p. 130 f.) As will appear later on in detail, rcaUty 
is unpicturable, limitation in most of its modes is also, and so is privation 
to the end of the story. 
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in its earliest form — and second, there is the constitution of the 
object under the form in which it does establish itself, in 
positive contrast to that in which it might have been established, 
efthwd) This w-e may call "dual" or "relative opposition," ^ also. 
Prmuon or in the first form in which it arises. As modes of 

us n. jjgg-j(. j^,g meaning the first of these may very well be 
called " Privation," and the second " Exclusion." The essence 
of Privation in this and in later modes is that, in respect to the 
matter or meaning of which the object is deprived, it is indeter- 
minate, simply " other " or whatever else it might have been or 
have tended to be. In this it is opposed to Exclusion, the mean- 
ing in which a determinate somewhat or " term " is shut out/ 

These meanings develop through the modes called quasi- 
logical, and then merge into the full form of logical negation of 
the predication mode. We may therefore simply refer to these 
modes of negative meaning as those characteristic of the quasi- 
logical modes. We will now take them up for more detailed study. 

§ 4. Priv.^tive and Exclusive Opposition 
7. The verbal mode expressive of the privative meaning 
is, for our language, the form "this and not — " We find it 1 

developing through the cognitive progressions already I 
utSii^ described, from (i) "this and not other," to (2) " this ' 
Mt^^' ^n*^ '^^^ that," and each of these shows special forms' 
MfBMi characteristic of the semblant and subject-object 

modes of consciousness. 
In the semblant mode, with its inner control, they take on 
the imperative forms (i) " (let it be) this and not other," and (2) 
" (let it be) this and not that " {with the footnote, " so far as in me 
hes")'; and also the experimental forms in the shape of the 
disjunction (r) "this or (it may be) other," and (z) "this or 
(it may be) that." These meanings in the semblant mode have a 
reference in future, seeing that the positive constructions of this 
mode are always prospecti\'e and experimental in their reference. 
They are transition meanings to those in which the constructions 
issue after further ap[>eal is made to fact. 

1 It is " relative " whenever there is duality of terms ; " relational," 
only when the relationship o£ the terms is itself cognized as such. 

' A justification of this usage of terms is to be found in the footnote 
to sect. 22 U) of this chapter. 

" The general motive of subjective control, or of selective and abstract- 
ing interest, shows itself strongly in the play and art modes ; and these 
imperative forms of negative meaning are developed significantly there. 
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After the fact, however, or in retrospect, the negative mean- 
ing, as is the case with all meanings alter the fact, is no longer 
under subjective control (imperative), nor is it indeterminate as 
to control (experimental) ; but it is under external control. This 
gives necessary meaning, having the forms (i) " this (must be) 
not other," and (2) " this (must be) not that." These forms 
thus succinctly stated will have more adequate setting when 
the genetic motives involved in the several cases have been 
pointed out.' 

The phases of negative meaning or opposition embodied 
successively in the verbal forms given above show the stages, in- 
deed, normal to the progressions through the quasi-logical modes. 
We are describing simply the negative side of the development 
of the objective modes as already worked out. The progression 
may be considered either on the side of indeterminate " priva- 
tion " of the " other," or of definite ■' exclusion " of the " that." 
Each of these passes through successive determinations as the 
meaning of the entire " what " or positive content takes on its 
later forms. Let us now examine Exclusion and Privation a 
little more closely. 

8. In Exclusion we find that the " that " excluded is at 
first a sense or image object, set up over against the "this," 
_ also a sense or image object. Later on it becomes a 
sense or image object set up over against some form 
of experimental or semblant object, which it is determined 
not to mean. And, finally, it becomes an object indivi- 
duated in some general meaning springing up in later modes 
of cognition. In other words, the object, separated off by 
exclusion, is simply one of the sort which the objective mode at that 
stage would normally construct m case the mode were affirmative 
rather than negative. These possible constructions are tliose of 
the individuation mode at these respective stages — as worked out 
above in the treatment of positive individuation. 

On the other hand, the positive content to which the 
meaning attaches — the " this " itself — has its construc- 
tion under the control pecuhar to each in turn of the 
several stages of the quasi-logical progressions. It gives the 
affirmative modes distinguislied as categorical (recognitive), 
problematical and disjunctive (instrumental and experimental), 
^ So much may be stated here without raising the question of negative 
meaning in the logical mode, which it is not my object to discuss just here. 
The corresponding treatment of the positive or affinnative meanings oi 
judgments must precede it, as found in vol. ii. chap. ii. | 4. 
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and necessary (" again-recognitive ") — the " is," " may be," and 
" must " — forms of positive meaning. All these have the cor- 
responding negative meanings of exclusion of the fonn " this 
and not that." It should be added that we are dealing 
with meanings which may or may not have passed into the 
logical forms of judgment to which the terms " categorical," 
etc., used above, are usually appUed ; that is, the meanings are 
"relative," but may not be "relational," to cite a distinction 
made out in the treatment of Relation (chap. viii. § 10. See the 
footnote to sect. 46 of this chap.}. 

9, As to Privation proper — as distinct from exclusion — em- 
bodied in the verbal form " and not other," the fact that tlie 
" other " stands for indeterminateness in respect 
to the content thus "deprived," raises interesting 
echoes of our earlier discussions. We have found the first form 
of opposition in that " penumbra of indeterminate otherness " 
which is the background or margin of limitation of a presented 
or projected content. So soon as this passes into the mode 
of negative meaning that we are now calling privation, the 
sphere of actual indeterminateness is much more restricted. 
The use of the memory context comes, as we have pointed out, 
to supersede largely that of present external things. We go 
about among tilings with skill and safety, having very little 
actual need of revising our expectations as to their cliaracter 
and position. There is, therefore, in the background or penumbra 
of the psychic process Uttle that can be called strictly indeter- 
minate. If, indeed, we did come to each new situation virginiy 
innocent as to its points of novelty, and waited what details 
The Priva- '* might unfold, then a mass of content not yet 
tive-oiiisr" explored would hang about as " indeterminate other " ; 
KxciuBivB but this is not the case. We read into the mass an 
appropriate context ; and only revise the objects thus 
constructed as we find we have to. So far as this is the case 
the meaning is one of exclusion : either the exclusion from what 
is actually perceived of that hypothetical but definite other by 
which we interpret the margin, or, when this is replaced by a 
truer construction of the actual margin, by the exclusion 
of this latter. That is to say, negative meaning in Ike quasi- 
logical modes lends to pass naturally from the meaning called pri- 
vation into that called exclusion, so far as it remains negative 
at all. 

Suppose, for example, I am told to go into a room and 
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gaze at the first thing 1 see on a given table, which, however, is 
strewed over with various things, The case of strict 
privation would be that in which I at once saw only one 
thing and by confining my sight to that ruled out " the others " 
(the case, " this and not other "). But " the others " here, even 
though they be quite strange things, are not altogether indeter- 
minate. I tend to assimilate the marginal elements of niy 
conscious field {the entire table) to known and anticipated things. 
So far as this takes place " the others " become " those things " ; 
and my negative meaning is " this article and not those " (the form 
of exclusion, " this and not that"). 

It may be remarked further, while these early forms of 
negative meaning are being discussed, that in "limitation " the 
meaning is indeterminate in the sense of the meaning called in 
formal logic " infinite " or " indefinite " (see Kejues, Formal 
Logic, 2 ed. §31); the "other" is" whatever else of any sort except 
just this." The "privative," on the other hand, as is remarked 
above, is due to the failure or variation in a process of determina- 
tion, and its meaning is the more restricted " other " of " what 
might have been." This is not " indefinite or infinite," but falls 
within an appropriate or customary or habitual sphere. In the 
illustration above, the privative meaning is "not such-and-such 
other somewhat appropriate articles." 

10. In the modes properly called quasi-logical and logical — 
after the rise of experunental objects — it is doubtful whether 
utue Priva- the Opposition strictly called privative, in this first 
fJ[°?^*^_form in which it is characterized by indeterminate- 
cu Modes, ness, is actually realized at all. The sense of privation 
is shot through with rival hypothetical contents of negation or 
exclusion, and the meaning " not other " passes into the meaning 
" not this, that, or any other " : A is not (anything that is) 
not-A, There is, indeed, a further and higher mode of pri- 
vative meaning, that belonging to the semblant and aesthetic 
consciousness ; but that will come up in its proper place 
below. 

It may have been noticed that a few lines above it was 
PrivfttivB said that the opposition of simple privation tends to 
pMiUTe"* P*^ ^"^^^ '"**^ *^^* °* exclusion, " so far as it remains 
Msaninic. negative at all." This " so far as " is an important 
qualification. In the very process by which indeterminate 
marginal or penumbral content takes on determinate form, 
it becomes subject to just the contextuating process which 
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«nlarges the positive meaning of the object then in the centre 
of interest. The circle of limitation by which the positive mean- 
ing is hemmed in is pushed back upon what is still un- 
detennined. For example, it may be that the table of objects 
of the former illustration contains only one that is familiar, 
and my meaning in apprehending it is of the privative form 
Neeauva " this and not other (the rest)." But the case is 
JJJI^'^ different when all the objects are either familiar or 
diMppeftr in their type well known. I then say either " this 
(one) among those," or " (all) these and among them this 
(one)." In the latter case, the negative meaning seems to have 
disappeared altogether, so far as the act of cognition is con- 
cerned : the privation of the indeterminate has become not the 
exclusion but the inclusion of the determinate. 

u. This strain of development strengthens our doubt as to 
whether mere limitative and privative meanings should be called 
Raises negative at all. They seem to be capable of progres- 

Quration gjQj) jjjtQ positive inclusion as well as into exclusion. 
They are, however, without doubt rudimentary forms of oppo- 
sition.' 

The progression itself is a matter of considerable importance. 
It illustrates the germinal cr genuinely genetic role of the mode 
as to place "*'c have been calling privation. It is a root-form of 
oi Prtvauve. meanings which are both positive and negative. It 
is, therefore, not with a connotation in any sense exclusively 
negative that it can be construed. Privative means positively 
determined as to this, while negatively limited as to anything 
ether. When the lunitation is removed by further determina- 
tion, it is the positive meaning that is extended, and some further 
motive to negative meaning must arise for the development 
of exclusion or negation within the whole context. For ex- 
ample, if left to itself, my perception of the things on the table 
extends until I apprehend them all ; and it is only because I am 
told to mean only the one, that I then exclude the others. 

If this be true, we are at once confronted with the question 

' I take interest in saying that Dr. Ladd -Franklin informs me that 
both this point — that privative may pass into determinate positive, 
as well as into negative meaning — and also the point that limita- 
tion in the field of cognitive content is the earUest form of opposition, 
are thoughts lo which she has also arrived and which she is laking account 
of in her lonhcoming Ireaiise on Symbolic Logic. I use the term " posi- 
tive" rather than "affirmative" for non-negative meanings which are 
not yet judgments. 
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as to whether there axe any cases in which privative passes 
QneitioD or spontaneously into exclusive meaning ; or whether it 
ongUioi may not be true that exclusion of the first sori given above, 
KoAVteMydue to positive rivalry and conflict, is always the original 
M«uiin«. fftc^g of determining negative meaning, since it produces a 
situation whose issue is at once positive of "this " and negative 
of " the other." 

A good deal may be said for this point of view. It would lead 
to a revision of the position taken above that mere limitation 
involves the germ of negative meaning. The balance of current 
opinion on negation would, on the whole, probably endorse 
such a view from the analysis of logical meanings. Such theories 
make negation either an original psychic mode, or find its origin 
in situations involving rival co-efficients, active processes, etc. 
To such theories all negative meaning involves rdative or dual 
Opposition.' 

12. I think, however, that such a conclusion would be hasty. 
The situation is, as has been said, one of those genuinely germinal 
HiK&er form ones which our present genetic method enables us to 
oi?HY«uon. interpret. The fundamental process of exclusion, 
as so far dealt with, we called above " Relative or Dual oppo- 
sition" in its earliest form {as contrasted witli privative opposi- 
tion) ; we now go on to trace the development of negative mean- 
ing in a second or higher mode of relative or dual opposition, in 
which the motive of privation is not lost, but plays an important 
genetic role (sect. 14 of this chapter). There are also certain 
negative meanings in which a real negation is after all privative.* 
This is proof that our first decision, giving privation the funda- 
mental place, was the correct one. 



^^P § 5. Otherness as Negative Meaning 

V 13. The development of the relative or dual mode of negative 

I meaning involves distinctions in Uie psycliic value of what we 

■ call otherness or the other. In the discussion of the 

^1 Two T pftftft - 

■ ittgBofnot- verbal expression of privative opposition, "this and 
I "otbar ^^j Qjjjg,- '• ^J^g jj^g formula commented upon. We 

H find, however, a new shading imparted to the meaning as soon 
I 



' They may be said to include {1) logical theories, and (a) pragmatic 
theories, the former making all negation a form of dual or relational 
opposition, the latter making it a mode of rival practical attitudes of 
adjustment toward an established environment. 

» See below, $ 6. 
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as consciousness reaches the recognition mode and identifies 
the " this " as the " same." In " the same " there is a variety 
of meanings, as we have seen above, upon which Ike further 
modes of difference and relation depend. It is, accordingly, of 
importance to inquire further into the meaning of sameness, 
to see whether it carries, by Umitation or privation, any deter- 
mination of the "other" which is a further progression of 
meaning upon the indetenninate privative already described. 

As soon as we state the form, " same and not other (or not 
different) " and allow its normal force to develop in our minds, 
(1} Not any. we sce that its meaning is not the same as the earlier, 
Md fafnM " tli's and not other." The meaning not different is 
diffarent. quite distinct from the meaning not anything else. And 
the former meaning, being still privative, shows the negative 
aspect of that progression whereby " this " has given place to 
" the same." 

14. The positive movement we have seen to be that which 

gives recurrence and persistence to the content recognized 

as the same. In the mode of individuation which has 

Not.BBine 

uBoookhI- not yet developed general meanmgs, sameness m- 

*'""*''"^' eludes a temporal sign. The cases in which the 

famiharity mark arises are those of real recurrence ; and the 

cases of the absence or failure (not-sameness) of this recurrence 

to make itself good are those that the psychic goes on to find 

different. This we have already pointed out, together with the 

progress of the merely disparate — the group feeling — into the 

meaning of difference as psychic mode of cognition. 

Now in this progression of sameness, "not other" is at first 
privative of all but the positive meaning at each stage reached. 
wot-Muns But as duality arises in the meaning of "same," 
ia ExoiuioQ, it is also present as exclusion in the concurrent 
sense of "other (or different) and not same." In the mode 
in which " difference " is a cognitive mark, there is real duality 
and the beginning of the apprehension of relationship. We 
have, therefore, to recognize in the opposition of the recognition 
mode, an advance in the progression of negative meaning toward 
relative or dual negation. 

But so far as this result holds, it follows that the advance 
is again one from privative or indetenninate, to exclusive or 
ana no longw '^^t^rmir'^t^ negation. The germinal duaUtyof mean- 
pTivauoiL jng involves the taking on of determmate character. 
We have, accordingly, a further confinnation of the develop- 

o 
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ment seen above in the actual passage of what is marginal 
to a cognitive state over into what is central. 

But there is now an essentia! difference. The negative mean- 
ing which was at first purely limitative, and then privative, is 
not destroyed. It does not pass into positive meaning with the 
growth of determination. On the contrary, with the rise of the 
positive meaning of " difference," the negative meaning, " not 
same," remains exclusive although fully determinate. In this 
we have, I take it, a demonstration of the point that indeter- 
minate opposition, as privative meaning, is an earlier and simpler 
form than dual or exclusive opposition, 

15, When we take fully the point of view of the recognition 
mode this appears very clear. In the earUer modes the cases, 
whether positive or negative, are determined under one co-efficient 
only. What is reached is always "this"; and the privative 
is no more nor less than "not other." The privative is, in other 
words, always an implication, a limitation, of the present content- 
In the later modes, however, when the meaning of recurrent 
sameness has arisen, and there is a longitudinal before-and-after 
reading of meanings, we have a two-fold possibiUty. If, on one 
hand, the issue is " the same " then the negative meaning is, 
OuUtT when " not Other " — meaning " not-any-other-but-just-this- 
m<iS^*8er- original." But, on the other hand, if the issue is a 
•"*■ definite other-not-same — a new positive construc- 
tion, a " different " — then the negative meaning of " not-same " 
arises. The full meaning is then " this other and not-same." 
This advances the mode well along towards full duality of 
terms ; for the recognition co-efficient was ready to determine 
one definite content, while the actual determination has issued 
in another definite content.' 

16. There is a next-following stage, however, in the pro- 
gression of negative meaning, which brings the return of privative 
prinuon Opposition. As a meaning it is most fruitful and 
tSrs^m-^ significant. It occurs in the semblant or experi- 
biuic uoie. mental mode, being indeed most characteristic of it. 
It illustrates the possibility of certain subjective me anin gs which 
arise under the free play of the sense of agency or of subjective 

' It is not necessarily, I think, fully dualistic as to its terms ; for we 
have to recognize the case of simple determination of an object as 
■' other than what is familiar," though not a definite other — the case of 
difierence which is felt, but not cognized. It is here also that we have 
the germ of " disjunction " meaning, an indeterminate content having 
the force "this or that, whichever it may turn out to be," 
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control. I shall call it " Semblant Privation " 
the development of negative meanings. 



it is a stage in 



Prellmliv- 
uleato 



§ 6. Semblant Privation, a Forsi of Opposition 

We have already had before us the case of negative meaning 
which arises with mere lack or want, due to the non-fulfilment of 
the sort of co-efEicient anticipated. We found the 
issue to be that form of novel presence which we hit off 
as " this other and not same." When the meaning arises in the 
mode of consciousness in which the " same " would have been 
determinate, it is " this and not that " ; and when the meaning is 
indeterminate privation, it is " this and not other." We find, 
hereupon, when the semblant mode is pretty well developed, 
that a new meaning comes, which gives privative opposition a 
genetically more developed statement. 

17- One of the characteristic things about the semblant 
constructions is their selective meaning. The entire play mean- 
toiectiMor ing is a set-up, make-beheve, thing. This involves 
iwt'oSw'* "^of^ or less direct elimination, intentional dropping 
■*" of characters — a high degree of that pursuit of an 

abstracting interest which isolates elements of content and 
treats them imder special aspects and for sf>ecial ends. Along 
with this, in the semblant stage of growth, there is more or less 
conscious apprehension of actual things in their real setting, as 
we saw above, giving a background to the play-whole. If 
this is so, there must be negative meaning involved, a meaning 
of " this and not other " in the imperative mood. The meaning 
is, / choose this and no other ; I make this to be my present make- 
believe ; and by so doing I neglect, discount, and refuse the other 
aspects of the real-world which do not now suit this my present 
HB^itiTa play interest. This is a vital and important return 
inMnt. of the motive of privation ; for it is a stripping-off 
of the co-efficients and characters of the present real object, 
for the deliberate purpose of play. This meaning is a negative 
intent. 

18. It is so far indeterminate that it does not stop to con- 
struct or examine possible objects, for the sake of negating or 
excluding them. It is, therefore, not to be called, in the first 
instance, exclusion. What is ruled out is not all positive content, 
for a restricted content survives in the imitative and drama- 
tic construction of play. WhtU is ruled out is a certain con- 
trol, the control by the points of reference, the co-efficients of 
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conversion and pwrsistence, which would, if operative, make] 
ituprivaUTB*^'^^ construction a real object and no longer a 
of ooDtroL not selected thing of Schein. " This," may the individual 
oioontwit. ^^^ „ j^,^^ ^^^^ J ^^^^^^ ^^^ control.is not and shaU 

not be what is externally controlled. I, by my own act, now 
deprive the objects of my play of that which would otherwise 
constitute them external realities." 

This is, indeed, therefore, a case and a new case of opposition 
by privation. It is constituted by the inner control and initia- 
tive which are characteristic of this mode. It has its peculiar 
meaning in that it is not the privation or exclusion of a content 
or class of contents — not a meaning of separation of cases or of 
overlapping of classes — not a matter of individuation by generalii- 
ation at all ; but it is an aspect of the selective meaning which 
fulfils a special interest and purpose} 

19. A somewhat analogous meaning appears in a case of posi- 
tive individuation treated in other connexions — the 
Munins u case of the individuation of the Singular. Given that 
pnvittTo ; pQsijjyg movement, still to be described, whereby a con- 
tent is taken out of its aspects of possible generality, and treated 
as unique, private, and singular — that movement carries with 
it the explicit banishment of any controls which stand in its 
way. . 

In the case of the semblant, this takes place by actual selec- 
tion and subjective control. In the case of the singular, this 
meaning may be determined in this way, and in this 
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sense all semblant constructions are singular ; but of 
the case of singular individuation proper this cannot be ■ 



said, A singular object is one whose control is still external ; 
and whose singular meaning is determined by that control. So 



> The questioD may be asked whether the semblant form of privatioiij 
is an essential stage in the development of negative meaning. In answer 
I should say that it is essential in the same sense that the positive sem- 
blantmeaningisessential inthegeneticseriesofobjects. The negative mean- j 
ings are all along but phases of the positive — until negative judgment is } 
reached, at any rate — and have no separate development. So if it is true, ' 
as I hold it is, that the semblant mode is an essential link in the cognitive 
progression as a whole, then its negative meaning must take a correspond- 
ing place in the development of opposition. The point comes up again 
in the discussion of the higher semblant or aesthetic consciousness, where 
it is shown that the semblant form of privation is the negation of th*] 
dualisms in which the exclusive oppositions preceding it have their em- J 
bodiment. 
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while semblant meaning is always singular, singular meaning 
may not be semblant but factual. 

In the case of factual singular meaning, moreover, the opposi- 
tion mode cannot be called privative, except when the control 
or both ^y selective privation is superinduced upon the thing 

BacoEaitiTa found to be singular. There are many instances of this : 

and BeiooHTB.^, ,, . ° -' . , , 

there are thmgs we recognize as unique, and also 

choose as unique for us. The child's doll and the lover's girl 
have both these elements of meaning ; one the recognitive mean- 
ing involving exclusive opposition, and the other selective, requir- 
ing privative opposition. 

§ 7. Dual or Relational Opposition : Negation 

20. The course of the further progression in the mode of 
negative meaning comes out fairly clear, if we hold the positive 
EeiAtiooriiip constructions consistently to their genetic course. 
"' **'""^ We found the rise of dual meaning, as cognized re- 
lationship, to be a preliminary step to the cognition of relation 
as such. The individuation of two terms as together is not 
the same as the individuation of a relation between two terms : 
it is the rather prehminary and genetic to it. The latter is the 
outcome of a further abstracting interest, and as an object thus 
reached the meaning is very abstract.^ 

The sorts of negative meanings which are possible are, of 
course, in some sense those correlative with the corresponding 
BxaiuionM positive meanings as they arise. The negative mean- 
BtSiUouiup ^"S attaching to the case of least-togethemess-in-fact, 
or DUftMBoe. though the terras be in thought re-instated together, 
is that of mutual exclusion. It arises in the pursuit of the 
interests under which the great class-meanings are derived. 
So far forth as the content of a cognitive whole is divided 
into classes,' the members of which retain their concrete charac- 
ter, we have the germ of relational negation, " this and not 
that," which is a first form of the dawning meaning of the pre- 
dication " this is not that." The essential thing is the mutual 
exclusion of the contents held together. It is relational in the 
sense that it means cognized relationship ; and it illustrates 
opposition by exclusion or division? 

' See the discussions of Relation, chap. viii. J 10, and vol. ii. in loc. 

' The great genetic instance now arising is the mutual exclusion 
oi mind and body in the Substantive mode. 

^ In logic, " Contradictory Opposition." which is mutual exclusion. 
It precedes genetically, I think, the " Contrary Opposition " of one-sided 
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21. The next step is that from cognized relationship to the 
cognition of relation, a progression worked out in another 
iT«^tto& ii place. With this, there comes the meaning which 
JSg^^°' is now for the first time properly called Negalion. It 
u RBiauon. is the explicit privation or exclusion of what may 
also now be affirmed or declared. It is a positive thing, real 
negation — a positive function and achievement — and it passes 
through the several forms of meaning that we cover by the 
terms privative, exclusive, and relational as to the content 
involved,* But in pointing out that this is so, and wherein the 
earher forms of opposition are preliminary and genetic to this 
latest form, we have fullilled our present task. The working 
out of the relational mode of thought is still before us, and 
its negative determinations no less than its positive deter- 
minations must wait upon the tracing of yet other strains or 
progressions in psychic development. 

§ 8. Opposition and Control : R£sum£ 

22. It may serve a useful purpose if we now gather up the 
developments of this topic in its relation to control. The earliest 

negative meaning — that of cognitive hmitation and 
mere "otherness" — is due in part to the original 
discreteness of content, and in part also to the limita- 
tion of the span of cognitive attention and interest. It is there- 
fore a meaning arising in that first mode which, because it has no 
distinctions of control, has no consciousness of control beyond ■ 
bare Limitation. " 

This passes, then, into the meaning of absence, felt as lack 
and want, called Privation : it illustrates the dawning contrast of 
a pTiTation control modes, through the isolation of the co-efficients 
u Lack. of external fulfilment, and their failure on occasion 
to work. It is indeterminate, but not in the logical sense in- 
definite. 

Along with this, we find, in the image modes, the sort of 
early dual determination which gives to " the other " a 
definite meaning. Here the meaning called Exclu- 
sion arises. This is the meaning of opposition in the 
mode of "mediate" control — the transition to the dualism 

or partial estclusion ; for the latter involves the further development of ■ 
the mode into that of cognition -of -relation. 

* Wherein we reach judgments of privation, e.xclusion, and negative 
relation. 
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of the two controls, external and subjective — as it appears in the 
memory-mode. 

In the play-mode, the pendulum swings over to the sub- 
jective control of the semblant consciousness, and the negative 
V Bembiant meaning of Semblant Privation is upon us. Here the 
PrtvaiioiL psychic means the negative, because it wiUs to the tnean 
negaiive. We have called it the Imperative Negative. As negative 
meaning it is intent, " the other " being indeterminate.* 

^ In adopting the scheme oi terms of this chapter, I have taken as 
point of departure the historical use of Privation. Sigwart somewhat 
obscurely says {Logic, Eng. trans., i. p. 1^8) : " Comparison with things 
related in other respects . . . forms the ground for the privative judg- 
ment ; something which, to judge from the nature of the subject in other 
respects, might belong to it, does not belong." A recent author (Peirco 
on the writer's Diet, of Fhilos., art. "Privation") defines Privation as 
" the negation or absence of what is natural or customary" (citingAris- 
totle's illustrations of blindness as privation of sight, and matter, vA>j, of 
form). All negative meanings of the indeterminate sort are necessarily 
of the character of privation ; for the indeterminate might be, or might 
be expected to be, consonant with or to " belong to " the object of 
thought ; and evidently so in the earliest mode, in which limitation is the 
only beginning of difference as positive incompatibility. Any further or 
higher modes of opposition are absent ; and the limit set by the indeter- 
minate content is the beginning, the fons el origo, of all grounds for later 
negative meanings as of what is not natural, customary, and to be ex- 
pected. Put in other terms, when knowledge is just beginning, there is 
no meaning of what belongs together and what does not j the " does not " 
is the later and developed meaning now taking rise in simple limitation 
and indeterminate otherness. So the entire meaning of the negative here 
is the meaning of limitation or control by or in a sphere which might be, 
and but for this would be. part of the positive meaning. 

This is confirmed by two of the positions taken in this chapter : one 
that of sect, 10, in which it is shown that the indeterminate privative 
passes normally over into the determinate positive (that which really 
does extend, go with and belong to the object), and the other that of 
§ 6, in which a higher or semblant privation is pointed out, in which the 
privative meaning is one of selective prohibition, for personal purposes, 
of all contents, especially those known to belong in their natural objective 
contexts to the objects thus created. It is only, therefore, to trace oppo- 
sition back to its genetic begiruiings to make indefinite Umitatton and 
privation the fundamental negative meanings, while the ordinary distinc- 
tion of privative judgments from other negative judgments is seen to be 
a derived, and for logic, a trivial matter. The important distinctions are 
those covered by the terms limitative, indeterminate, and determinate 
opposition, since they reflect the positive meanings of control as difieren- 
tiated or not into spheres of exclusion. When control is duahstic, then the 
negative meaning is dual Exclusion ; when it is not, then the negative is 
Privation or Limitation. 
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From this point of vantage in turn, we see the self or 
agent of subjective control identifying itself with the special 
interests that seek fulfilment, or, less figuratively and more 
trutlifully speaking, existing and developing in them. These 
issue in those special objects which represent typical individua- 
tions, and are subject to the negative meanings which such 
classes and their relationships allow. 

B. Reiatioa»i While the whole is selected under subjective control 
Opposition, ye( the context of inner relationship iu the whole has 
the control of the co-efficients severally involved. The negative 
meanings are those of Relational Opposition in the various fonns 
which anticipate the individuation of Relation as such in 
the Thought- Mode. The Imperative meaning is, however, 
retained in cases, such as that of the " Singular," in which 
the object fulfils both the controls — that of subjective selection 
as a whole, and also that of recognitive meaning in a contextual 
system. 

Finally, the line is crossed into the logical, and the individua- 
iJiion of Relaiion-as-objed gives the positive and nega- 
tbft Tbousbt- tive meanings arising in the processes of judgment 
and thought. Here the control is a development of 
that function of self which stands as judging subject over against 
the objects of its thinking. This is a topic to which detailed 
treatment is to be given later on in the discussions on the 
Logical Mode. 

Finally, I may say that a better iUustratioii of Frivatian in the sense 
here employed could not be wished than Aristotle's case of " matter " 
defined as the privation of form. Matter, the vkr), is tlje indeterminate, 
and in thia sense it is in opposition to all determination or form. It is 
also worth while to note that Aristotle {Cal. cap, x.) makes Privatioii 
one of his sorts of Opposition, Affirmation and Negation being another. 




1. We are now in a position to pick up again and trace further 
the strands in the development of the essential dualisms of con- 
Baruar sciousness. The distinction of inner and outer has 
^**'»"*'"*- merged into that of recurrent images and persistent 
things ; the contrast between the relative lawlessness of the inner 
and the stabihty, arising from external control, of the outer, has 
yielded to the quasi-subjective or experimental control which 
semblant objects display ; the inner has become enriched with 
all that body of afiecttve and conative process which such sub- 
jective control carries with it ; and the experimental method of 
treatment has developed into that mode of using the personal 
body whereby it taKes its place as the instrument of further accre- 
tion to both poles of the hardening opposition. AH this serves 
to sharpen the distinction with which it all started and to pre- 
pare the terms of the great substantive dualism — that of Mind 
and Body. 

2. The actual development of the requisite co-efficients on 
one side and the other comes, I think, through the recogni- 
oat«rPerui- tion function, by which recurrences are read as per- 
t^^""*' sistences. We have ah-eady dwelt upon this in 
Recognition the case of the co-efficient of the external or outer : 
the outer is not only the present-separate ; it is the same-present-or- 
absent-separale. It is that which is the object of present memory 
with the meaning that it may be secured as also object of present 
perception ; and it is object of present p)erception with the 
meaning that it is also object of recurrent memory^ It is per- 

' Recalling in the more technical terms of the earlier discussion, that 
the full meaning of persistence is the " recurrent sameness " of re- 
newed perception added to the antecedent meaning of " remote same- 
ness " of memory. 
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ception or memory either fulfilling the other — this is the meaning 
of externa] persistence. Thus only is memory fully justified of 
her children. 

Furthermore, so reliable is this found to be, that in the mode 
of semblance, the further process of life is staked upon this 
method o£ singling out those sorts of images which will, when 
treated as memories, measure up to the test of conversion by the 
formula, memory presence standing vicariously for perception 
presence. 

3. The co-efBcient of persistence so far reached is, however, 
from the point of view of later development, still defective. 

Its limitations are those of meaning as intent, over 
agamst that which is a judgment of identity. The 
sameness of felt familiarity in this early form need not hark back 
to an original object identified through a memory image as the 
same, although indeed it may do so. Persistence is simply a 
character of a present object. It is the case of hteral " sameness 
of indiscemibles " ; for there is a fusion of all the elements of 
meaning in one and the same object. 

4. Another defect of the co-efficient of persistence, as seen by 
a critic at a later mode of psychic achievement, is that after 
DiBtincuon this co-efficicnt comes to have application in the world 
objeotB uiat of the inner as well as in that of the outer, there 
»iflo PersiBL would be then, if this were all, no further way of tell- 
ing which of the two a given image really was. 

Let us take, for example, my memory of one of my dream 
states. On its first recurrence, in the play of my images, I find 
it lacking in outer persistence and so call it inner. But on its 
later recurrence, as itself object of memory, it is found to have 
persisted in just the same sense and mode as do images which 
were, in the first instance, real memories. In respect to the 
character of persistence, therefore, considered as recurrence, 
there is now no distinction between the persisting inner and 
the persisting outer. There is not, it is true, usually any actual 
embarrassment in such cases; for the memory of the real object 
preserves its character of double conversion — conversion first 
into an earlier memory which is inner, and second, conversion 
of the latter into a perception that is outer ; while the dream 
state has only the one conversion, into the original dream- 
Two BortB of image which was inner. But the question arises, as 
FenisicDca. ^q whether consciousness does go through such com- 
phcated conversion processes : whether indeed the dualism of 
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inner and outer is not carried further by the development of 
additional distinctions in the later modes, whereby persistence 
of different sorts or meanings is recognized, one sort attaching to 
the recurrent inner and the other to the persisting outer, which 
has come, through memory, to be also a recurrent inner. 

This is the case, I think. Not only is the co-efficient of 
inner persistence different, but the difference between it and 
outer persistence is hardened into the terms of the great " sub- 
stantive " dualism. 

5. Before going further, however, it is worth while to state 
in general terms, and in positive form, the truth just negatively 
brought out. Outer persistence is secured and guaranteed 
by the conversion co-efficient, and so becomes just the mark of 
distinction between the inner and the outer. In the further 
development from the image-mode into that of play, however, 
images of all sorts are found to recur and come up for experi- 
mental treatment, whereby a direct mode of corroboration 
tends to be substituted for the mere presence of the persistence 
co-efficient. With this the persistence mark falls into second 
place except in cases whose meanings are so plain that no experi- 
mental tests need be resorted to, or so meaningless, on the surface, 
that the tests are inapplicable, as is usually the case with dreams. 
Dreams are so bizarre or so detached from any " real " context 
that they are discounted without more ado. A further reason 
for the adoption of the method of experimentation in place of 
that of mere identification under the meaning of sameness and 
persistence, is that by the former knowledge is actually advanced. 
Experimentation has a prospective reference in fuiuro, it is an 
instrument of discovery and selection ; while the mere reading of 
contents as " the same " is retrospective ; its reference is to the 
past. The child is not content with recognitions ; he needs 
inventions, and he achieves them. 

The result is that the persistence mark comes to attach to 
experience as such ; and if it is to have further use as a mark 
of distinction between inner and outer, it must itself take on 
some further differentiation whereby these two modes are found 
to persist differently. The meaning of persistence as 
tenca Fro- general recurrence character is to be broken up into 
ffrBBBion. ^]^^ jy^ meanings of persistences as attaching to 
mind, on the one hand, and to body on the other. The advance 
thus motived I shall call in the following treatment, the " per- 
sistence progression." 
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§ 2. The Persistenxe Progression : Inxer Persistence 

6, It is through the development of inner persistence, I 
think, that this progression moves. The question arises at once 
Why do — ^ question which corresponds to that with which 
inusMpeT* we have had to do in the determination of the mark 
of outer persistence — as to why images persist or 
recur at all. Put more pxjintedly : what leads to the recog- 
nition of recurrent images with the glow of sameness diffused 
over their surface ? Analysis leads us to an answer to this 
question which is the same from either of two different lines of 
approach. 

(1) Do we find the conditions of the rise of sameness in the 
case of sense objects duplicated here in whole or part ? 

(2) Do we find other factors, additional psychic processes, 
also taking a hand? 

To both of these questions we may answer by anticipation. 
Yes. 

(i) The coefficient of persistence under which the sense-mode 
has the character of sameness is, as we saw above, double ; the 
imacH iii,T« two elements of it, "representing context" and 
SmSbS^ of "conversion value," both being involved in the function 
ConMit. of recognition. One of these is a character as such, 
an objective mark ; the other is a mode of control, that called 
" mediate," When we come to ask how it is that images per- 
sist, simply as images, we have no reason to deny either of these 
elements of the persistent co-efficient. Images have the repre- 
senting character so far as sense, memory, or fancy objects are 
represented by them ; the glow of familiarity then goes out 
upon the image as a familiar context, whether the earlier con- 
struction itself was representative of an external object or not. 
This type of meaning is that called above "present sameness." 

This is true also of the conversion factor considered as a 
mode of control ; but with an important qualification. In case 
«naotcoii- it is an inner or image object into which a recurring 
rm^on Into memory is convertible, it is in this case not the bare 
«od»- image scheme, the cognitive complication, which is 
taken up into the sameness meaning : it is, the rather, the full- 
blooded inner of the psychic whole which is set over against 
the outer, in the progress of the development of the subjective. 
For it will be remembered that there is a mass of material of 
the conative-affective sort — ^pleasures, pains, stresses, strains, 
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efforts, impulses, appetitive tendencies, etc. — waiting for some 
sort of objective attachment ; and as soon as the inner begins 
to have appropriate fulfilment in an image, so soon do these 
tendencies cluster about and upon it. The inner thus takes 
on subjective form ; and the recurrence, which gives the 
" reciurent sameness " meaning, is of this full whole, not simply 
of the image which stftnds as the nucleus of its recognitive 
meaning. 

This subjective factor is wanting in the conversion of 
external meaning from the image-mode into that of sense. 
The external object as remembered, and remembered ever so 
many times, does not have its final warrant in its conversion 
into the next earlier occurrence in memory ; if that 
Extem&i were all, it would still be liable to confusion with 
^"'"^ the fancy object which is also remembered. It goes 

further in having final conversion into hard and resisting 
external fact. This the inner object as such lacks. So in spite 
of the operation of the factors which work as well upon the 
memory of an external object, as upon what is purely inner, the 
latter still lacks final fulfilment under the sense co-efficient. 
Its fulfilment must be in some sense subjective, a mode of 
fulfilment whose essential force is just that which is stripped 
from the meaning of the external as such by its final confirmation. 

7. The truth of this result is fully evident when we note that 
the sameness meaning as attaching to remembered images — as 
for examples, dreams, air-castles, etc. — seems to extend only to 
present sameness or recurrence of a sort that does not carry 
tTBtureoi ^^^ it the "remote sameness " meaning. We do 
BunaneM of not mean, when we say " my dream is the same a 

second time," that my dream has persisted, in an 
independent way when I was not dreaming it. The vagaries of 
our fancy come and go ; they do not continue to be or persist 
in the intervals of our sober life of thought.' And the sort of 
recurrence they do possess is only so far " inner " that it includes 
the meaning of an inner life in which the recurrence takes 
place, which continues to be in some sense "the same." 

8. As thus subjective or psychic, inner persistence would 
seem to reside finally in what we may describe as the continuity 

' Psychological readers will recall the current criticisms of the 
Herbartian and other " pigeon-hole " or " photographic plate " theories 
of what is known as the " letentivcness " of memory. Functional views 
have entirely displaced such theories. 
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of the movement of tlie psychic life itself. The processes 
which work themselves out as dispositions, conations, appetites 
— all progressing towards their fulfilment in end-states — are 
long-continued and gradual in tlieir development. There are 
Inner Per- i" them certain constant elements which envelop and 
^^™'""" outlive the changes incident to any one progression. 
Continuity. The cravjjig of hunger outhves the special sensations 
of effort, etc., by which its end-state is striven for ; the dis- 
position of affection towards a friend develops through a series 
of changing and partial satisfactions. The character of per- 
sistence in the inner life seems to attach indeed not so much 
to the particular image, or other definite determination of 
content or meaning, as to the larger whole of intimate irmer 
processes which embrace and carrj' forward the psychic stream. 
Persistence here is a felt continuousness, rather than a series of 
discrete recurrences. It is not so much a sameness estab- 
lished by a recurrent co-efficient, as an iimer renewal, continuing 
on without the series of breaks which explicit acts of identifi- 
cation would presuppose. 

9. This result is thrown into further relief, when we point 
out more expUcitly, that the inner image as such is not separate, 
imagaB go or separable, from the body of accrued inner func- 
withoa ^i(jjj_ 33 ^Q external thing is. By being set off as 
inner, in its capacity of being an image, a memory as such 
acquires a sort of continuing presence which its represented 
external content is not thought of as having. Images of all sorts 
are carried about with us. We may escape the external object 
by dodging behind the comer — though when they are persons 
it is not always so easy ! — but our images we cannot thus escape. 
They insist on being in our heads and refusing to be thrown out. 
In the extreme case of obsessions, fixed ideas, etc., they haunt, 
torment, and prod our inner Ufe ; and the effort to banish them 
only serves to encourage their tendency to persist. Even when 
we think of something else and seek in a whirl of other details 
and occupations to drown the thing we wish to hve down, still 
the undertone of the whole mental process is coloured by what 
we are aware to be its work and doing ; and if we give it never so 
small an opening, it casts up once more, upon the shore of the 
subsiding tide, the unwelcome body of our care.' 

' Ao experience of the opposite — the complete subsidence of such a 
continuing emotional tone — which by contrast, however, emphasizes the 
positive feeling, occurs when on awakening in the morning, we are quite 
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10. Images may thus persist in a way different from the 
things which we construe as outer. Images are carried along in 

^^ the moving stream of inner process as such, and 
Mortng masi partake while they last of its continuous uninter- 
or ProcBBg. j^p(-g(j presence. They acquire persistence from their 
apperception into this moving mass, into which they are taken 
up. It is not simply the characteristic duration, the given 
thickness, of the " present," the " now " of a single pulsation 
or grasp of attention and interest ; it is rather a sort of renewed 
hold-on from the inner mass behind the surface pulsations. 
It is more analogous to the static contractions of the muscles, 
when the nervous impulses go out so fast and continuously 
that there is no let-go ; while still it is the stimulus thus held 
that is all the while exciting and renewing the motor discharges. 
Interest continuously holds and renews the image, and the 
image continuously stimulates and sustains the interest. 

11. I shall recur to this lower down in raising the question 
of the real kernel of the meaning we give the term " substance " 
This may in our developed abstraction. The question arises 
B^raBM°ot as to whether it is not this early feeling of continuous- 
Recognition, jiess that finally supports and makes competent even 
the recognition of external objects. Indeed, it has already 
been intimated, and its more exphcit development anticipated, 
that the sense of familiarity imparted to a content by its recog- 
nition is due to the sensations of attentive concentration of one 
or another sort. If this suggestion be found to hold, then 
we should find that our matured judgments of identity and 
sameness have their genetic first-things, in part at least, in the 
continuousness with which the inner Ufe meets half way the 
recurrences of the outer world.' 

12. This general conclusion — that inner persistence is largely 
a feeling of continuous flow or movement in the relatively abid- 
nuMTPaniBt-ing mass of sensations, impulses, conations, etc., which 
toBoS^-" constitute the inner matrix and cement — has further 
Belt confirmation as well as development on the passing 
of consciousness into the next mode, that of the dualism of 



free for a brief time from the gnawing care or grief of tlie day before, and 

even, for this brief period, cast about for the cause of our vaguely re- 
called disquietude. Then the unwelcome images come in with a rush, 
and with them there rises tlie fiood of emotion and heartburn, 

' This does not invalidate io any way our former conclusion as to 
the nature of the persistence co-efficient of external objects. They are 
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subject and object. Here we find that the persisting inner 
something again detaches itself from the separate constructions 
which it still pronounces the same under the co-efficient of re- 
cognition. It retreats into a further inner sanctuary of sub- 
jectivity, and as subject and agent, holds up all objects of thought, 
be they inner or outer, to its scrutiny and identification. The 
subject still claims persistence ; but it is also able to say, " Be- 
hold, how separate I am ! " All empirical content, individuated 
as the same or different, is now object of thought to a persisting 
inner subject which is agent and thinker. This seems, as was 
just intimated, to remove the inner persistence, at least in that 
duaUstic mode called " reflection," still further from the mean- 
ing of persistence which comes by the identification of an 
objective content as recurrent or repeatedly the same.^ 

13. On the other hand, and finally, there is a transfer of 
elements formerly identified as inner, when frequently or vividly 

objectified, out into the external series. We repeat 
Mget'onwr our dreams, narrate our adventures, contextuate the 
PtrtiiMnce. (jg^ails of our imagined history, and do it so thoroiighly 
that when we come to recognize the whole as in some sense the 
same, we body forth into external fact the creatures of our fancy. 
Children do this often, adults sometimes ! ' 

14. {2). This leads us then to the affirmative answer to our 
second question — the question whether there is something 
Inner Per- peculiar about the persistence of the inner by which 
riiBi^ei^ its meaning as being and continuing the same is 
««ii. secured. Its peculiarity consists in the passing over 
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found "the same," because they are recognized. The possibility now 
suggested presses the inquiry further back, raising the question as to 
what it is in a recurrent cognition that gives it the character of recogni- 
tion. This is the general question of the psychologj- of recognition. 

• This appears explicit in the mode of reflection, in which the entire 
context of experience becomes objective as a world of ideas, having its 
only persistence, as such, imparted to it by the grasp and control of a 
subject-self. 

' There are certain other facts more or less germane to the discussion. 
One of them is the ability of consciousness to conceal the discontinuities 
of its content : we know no break due to deep sleep, for example, simply 
because we are not conscious of anything that could represent the break. 
To have anything to represent it, would be ipso facto to fill it in. Further- 
more, in cases of divided consciousness, with split-oS memory trains, 
each such train, so far as continuous, would fulfil all its positive 
motives and so stand alone with no sense of loss from its separation 
from the others. 
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of the " sameness " to the inner control aspect. la the case of 
external persistence it is, on the contrary, a character of the 
object found to be a separate thing of outer meaning. The facts of 
experience are plainly on the side of this reading of the case. 

When I say I have " the same fancy or idea of a thing,'* what 
1 mean is that my present object, my idea, is the same in that 
it has the same meaning ; or that the same experience as that in 
which this image came to me before is renewed in me again. That 
is, I either use a co-ef&cient of objective meaning, or I treat 
the image as such as a mere recurrence, a symbol or counter 
whereby / invoke the subtler sort of persistence which is conveyed 
by the expression, my experience. It is this last case that exhibits 
real progress, and develops the something pecuhar to inner 
persistence. 

In saying that this is the development of the inner control 
factor we are only carrying farther a statement already made 
above. The factor of inner control is the solidifica- 
continnouB tion of thosc conativc-affective dispositions which are 
inMrwt. ^jjg constant undertone of the life of interest and action. 
This goes farther in the gradual retreat of these subjective 
elements before the enlarging scope of the objective, which 
comes to stand in contrast with the subjective. That aspect 
of the progression, however, we must leave over ; since it is the 
development of the dualism of external and internal, not that of 
subject and object, which we are now working out. 

15. The two persistences, looked at from this point of view, 

are correlative though not equivalent meanings. They represent 

the hardening dualism of controls. The external content, and 

with it the recognitive context of every sort,' persists as "the 

same " in the sense that a form of control not subjective is 

recurrently and convertibly at work in it. Over against this 

the inner life persists as " the same," not in the objective context 

f^ T„ which it holds, but in the control which this context 

"•""^ embodies and is employed to fulfil. External per- 
•rs both t ■ I ■ 

■■thBBame." sistence IS a meamng of discontmuous function, 

remoteness, and recurrence ; inner persistence is a meaning of 

continuous fimction, intimate ownership.and immediate presence. 



1 Tias covers the case discussed above (chap. iv. S 5) of remembered 
" events " which are not external objects. So far aa they have any sort 
of recognitive context they are in a real sense both representing and con- 
vertible. 
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§ 3. The Two Controls : Substance 

l6. In the derivation of the two kinds of persistence as now 
indicated, we have traced also the opposition of the two classes of 
obiects called minds and bodies. The material hav- 
ue u:tiuuy ing the Characters of mmd is in its own way a mass 
a*pu«tad. q£ persisting data, as is also that which has the charac- 
ters of body. The further stage attained in the substantive 
mode as such, is that whereby they are not only divided off as 
separable classes by the process of individuation now to be 
described, but as actually separated. This latter meaning can- 
not be considered to follow upon the former as a matter of 
course. Psychic classes as individuated in this way or that, are 
not of necessity made to mean separated substances. It 
becomes, indeed, a question of interest as to the motive to this 
new and more thorough-going kind of separation which we 
discover in the tnind-body dualism. 

It comes, I think, by the movement briefly described 
above toward the end of the chapter on the development of 
Bspanttton the subject-mode as such.' It will be remembered 
^l^^oP that the subjective as experience was found to arise 
tbe umM. through certain progressions in which the personal 
body is divided into two parts, tlius resolving the psychic em- 
barrassments arising from its dual and rival meanings. The 
requirement of actual separation of inner content from outer 
material bodies seemed to be met in the experience of imitation, 
whereby the same imitated content could be read into two or 
more bodies or personalities. This motive of actual separation 
once awakened, however — by whatever urgency and in whatever 
situation, imitative or other — then the dualism of persistence 
modes at once takes over the separated contents. The 
subjective psychic life, now a more or less self-controlled sub- 
jective mass of data, is free from the outer persistence co-efBcient. 
Over against it, the externally controlled objects, now separated 
off from the subjective, remain contents that fulfil the persist- 
ence guaranteed, in the "remote" way, by the conversion co- 
efhcient of memory. 

In short, the substantive mode is but the knitting together 
of the essential factors of the advancing dualism of controls — 
one control resident in the subject or self now found detached 
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1 Chapter v. § 5. 
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from any particular body, and the other resident in the context 
which is or means such bodies. 

On the content side, there is the opposition of two mean- 
ings of persistence and sameness : the inner and the outer. 
Two oontanto^'^^ ^^^ contrasted masses of content, each persisting 
nadsr Bepar- as the same under its own recognition co-efficient, are, 
however, separately controlled. The separateness of 
the control centres results from the actual separation of the 
contents, at a stage of consciousness at which no larger grouping 
is yet attained or possible inside of which both may be con- 
sidered parts of a larger whole of experience. The dualbm of 
substances is the necessary hardening of contents in the mode 
in which the psychic becomes "subjective," but not yet fully 
"subject." It is not the final duahsm, therefore, for that of 
subject-object follows hard in its wake ; yet, as we siiall see. 
the later mode, in which all knowledges become objects of 
experience and all knowers subjects of experience, proceeds 
upon, and does not obliterate, the line of cleavage thus estab- 
lished.* 

1 It would seem that our position here is ia a general way justified 
by the results of anthropology. The theories of the rise of belief in 
separate soubmaybe divided into those which rest upon cases ol apparently 
varying persisUnces, on the one hand, and those which cite cases of 
recognition of differences of control, on the other hand. Death is a case 
of evident failure of life, the inner, to persist, while the body does per- 
sist ; and death is the great evidence of dualism to the primitive wonderer. 
Opposed to ihis, portents, omens, visions, auditions, etc., all illusions 
of the presence of the departed after death, arc cases of persistence of the 
soul without the body. On the other hand, dream phenomena, pos- 
sessions, ravings, religious and other ecstasies, etc., are phenomena of 
alteration and variation of control, on one side or the other. It is rela- 
tively distinct as a motive to dualism, from the persistence cases, since 
both sorts of persistence here alike endure ; the spirit in control takes 
the place of the proper soul in the body of the possessed. 

The events commonly attributed to spirit control are simply legion. 
Fetichism is a primitive device to cope with it (cf. the mass of data 
gathered by Nassau in his Fetichism in West Africa). This latter 
motive, indeed, has never been properly isolated in the theories of the 
ethnologists. 

An adequate theory of the rise of dualism will have to recognize these 
two factors and adjust them genetically to each other. The indications, 
drawn from the progressions of the individual's psychic development, 
would be that a stage built upon persistence phenomena, with a dualism 
of presence or absence separately of soul and body, has preceded the 
fuller duahsm of separate substantial existences. This is undoubtedly 
confirmed by the early thought of spirit aa in some sense a form of more 
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Given this coalition of motives — actual separateness of 

tent and characteristic " persistence " — it is difficult 
uotBoni to find any further genetic movement involved in 

**■ the dualism of substances. Of course — as has been 
already intimated — there remains the subsequent account of the 
individuation process by which the general meaning of these 
contents is derived, and because of which they become concepts ; 
and that is, indeed, necessary to a full account of substance. 

17. This progression, like all others indeed, is one of gradual 
and continuous refinement. The processes of accommodation and 
ondoai assimilation constantly raise problems of the reduction 
''**•*•• of ambiguous material. But the development in the 
use of the body establishes an experimental method whereby 
presentations generally are brought to the test of one co-efficient 
or the other and thus confirmed. ^ 

One of the situations thus arising is of special interest. IB 
is that of the erection of a content into an experimental object 
samuine in the play-mode, and later on of the analogous process 
"**"■ in the " experimental " consciousness generally. MH 
have seen that in this situation there is a temporary emphasis 
upon subjective selection and initiation, arising from the detach- 
ment of the chosen whole from its external moorings. This 
emphasis issues in the function of " sembling," by which the 
inner determination of the psychic is read into the content, and 
so far as it is not, for the present, construed as forbidding 
treatment as being a self, it is so treated. The spring of 
activity is read as inner, simply because it is not outer. 

There thus arises a certain one-sidedness in the dualism : a 
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refined body, having the same control, that i3 in kind, as the 
vacated, and only individually separated ofl from it. To fhis view the 
disembodied shades are still material shapes. Later on there is the 
ideotificatioQ of the persisting spirit as a mode of self-controlled and 
independent inner liie. This latter, however, is a stage of considerable 
refinement, corresponding to the development of the subject-object mode 
in the individual, in which experience is a self-determining inner life. 
In another place, in tracing the history ot Psychology considered as an 
evolution of the conception of the mental life, 1 have pointed out that 
this distinction holds also there. The dualism of mind and body before 
Descartes did not involve the substantive postulation of mind and matter 
as both disHnguishable and also separated substances. Such fully- 

developed dualism came in only with Descartes (see the Psychologital 
Review, May-July, 1905, for the paper, prepared for the St Louis Exposi- 
tion Congress of Arts and Sciences, in which this point is brought ouil. 
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sense that the outer control is to be accorded only as tested, 
gives » One- while the inner control is in some way ah-eady in 
■med Bnnit. possession. This appears to be so because the sem- 
blant mode is genetically intermediate between those of the 
inner-outer and mind-body dualisms. It does not appear that 
there is any disparity in the standing of the terms mind and 
body when once the dualism is developed. But there is this first 
assumption of inner control, otherwise there would be the mere 
drift of the uncontrolled. So long as the content retains its 
relatively ambiguous character with reference to its final classi- 
fication, it is sembled withasortof inner determination. 

Moreover, as was said in the treatment of sembling above, this 
tendency is reinforced from another movement. So far as the 
full meaning of an object as being externally persistent is not 
yet complete,' it falls in the class of phenomena which are just 
by that fact possibly inner ; and so long as the final determina- 
tion is held in abeyance through later stages of development, 
this first assignment is not revised. The unaccounted for is then 
at first blush inner, and the inner is the mysterious, capricious, and 
self -controlled, which has only the kind and degree of persistence 
that the thought of the inner has then acquired, 

18. It is worth while to make a point of this, for it has been 
an assumption in a certain " subjective " theory of the origin of 
BotdwtiTe categories into which a genetic or dynamic strain seems 
tue ^^mic to be spontaneously read by common sense. " Cause " 
oateBoHes. jg often Called a re-reading of experiences of effort ; 
substance, a comprehensive somewhat, is considered an ab- 
straction from some higher common inner mode of control ; and 
even space is considered an abstracton from direct muscular 
and other inner experiences." We are not justified, I think. 



1 Rather than, as in the case just cited, of make-believe explicitly chosen . 
The indication of a sembliog motive here in the substance progression 
is fully conArmed from the side of anthropology. All the facts of the 
personifying oi the forces of nature, of the Inierpreiing of objects 
as animate, lend themselves to the view that, until experimentally proved 
to be regular and physical, everything is erratic, capricious, and wilful ; 
that is, in some crude sense, analogous to what is self-determined in 
the way that persons are when at the same genetic stage. 

' The ablest treatment of certain of these notions, called by him the 
" vohtional " or " dynamic categories," is that of Professor A. T. Ormond, 
in his book The Foundations of Knowledge (Part 11, chaps. v,-viii,, " The 
Volitional Categories"). 
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in drawing such conclusions from the events of this stage of 
psychic hfe ; but it is only stating a fact when we point out that 
there is this strain of sembled and inner life attaching to the 
objects of all sorts which still await determination under an 
external co-efficient of control.' 

It is from these beginnings that the finer meanings of the 
nature of substance take their rise — time relations, extensity 
property, inherence of qualities, etc., matters to come up later 
on. The further topic of immediate urgency just now is that 
of the "general" meaning of objects in the substantive mode. 



5 4. Substantive Individuation 

ig. In the passage of consciousness into the substantive 
stage, through the progressions in persistence and control indi- 
cated just above, we find a further marked develop- 
iBgrt of ui« ment of the individuation mode. Up to this point 
**'^°"' the dualism of inner and outer has been one of direct 
contrast of marks subject to immediate recognition. But in 
the semblant mode, as we have seen, the schema is erected 
with two-fold meaning : first, its meaning as representing a group 
of cases any one of which might serve ; and second, its meaning 
as selectively determined as to which of its marks is to be sig- 
niticant, and so as being, in the sense defined, instrumental to 
the further development of meaning. 

The development into the substantive mode as such carries 
the individuation process farther. It gives the progression from 
the schematic and instrumental meaning to that of 
real kinds, in which the results of the experimental 
treatment of the schema are cast. Mind and body are real 
kinds, inasmuch as they are no longer merely schemes of hypo- 

' In a later mode the question recurs and may there be more fully 
recognised. The inquiry would seem to take this form : whether the 
assignment of this or that content to the side of body, and the rise of a 
body-substance from such assignments, does not remove from that term 
of the dualism all inner control and meaning ; and ii so, whether there 
is any higher mode in which the sembling construction comes again into 
play in a construction which reinstates the inner shading of control in 
the meaning in which it then issues. The customary uncritical reading 
of voluntary determination into the phenomena of mechanical causation 
is fallacionB, unless it can give some such further account of itself in the 
higher modes, as is also the mechanical reading of the categories of 
minor organizations. 
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thetical construction of the possible, but existences guaranteed 
by some sort of confirmed co-efficient. 

20, The immaturity of the schema and its inadequacy to 
the meaning of knowledge we call " general " appears in its 

essentially tentative and prospective character. We 
Pragmatic have seen that from the playful experimentation of 
***'"°' the semblant mode, consciousness passes to serious 
experimentation as its prime method of discovery and confirma- 
tion. To use a term recently imported into epistemological 
discussions — the schema is " instrumental." It is a device of a 
pragmatic sort to aid reconstruction, induce accommodation, and 
relieve embarrassment. In so far as it is, as we have intimated it 
is, the universal method of reconstruction, in so far we may say 
that all knowledge is at least, whatever else it may be, instru- 
mental to the furtherance both of practical life and of the 
context of knowledge. 

So important is this in the sequel, that we may at once dismiss 
the claim of any knowledge as suck ' to escape the schematic and 
experimental or instrumental stage, so far as it has any grounds 
or tests in the mind of the thinker who has the knowledge. 
This last qualification is necessary in order to exclude know- 
ledges which arise in the lower modes before the process of 
schematic individuation is at work at all. 

We may use the current term " experimental " for knowledge 
"EKp«iim«BUi" which is in this schematic, prospective, and instru- 
bowiedKe la mentaj stage ; and, indeed, for all knowledge so far 
as it is or may be made the object of this sort of treatment at 
any time in consciousness. Of experimental knowledge we may 
say certain things. 

21. (i) It is individuated as schematic, but not as general or uni- 
O) not versal. It is a meaning in the line of what was mentioned 
?^^^ above as sometimes called the " vague general " — 

i.e. the merely large, undifferentiated, and habitual. 
Its schematic character is just its value ; for it is as (/ general in 
reference to the cases with which it urges consciousness to cope. 
It is instrumental to an end,' but it is not a general meaning ; it 

' That is any cognition made up under a given co-efficient of control, 
and so having reference to a sphere of fact or fancy in which it claims its 
fnlfilment. We cannot here raise the question as to " objects ol thought " 
which do not fulfil this condition, 

' Even this is too advanced an expression — so needful is it that we 
be exact here, while many are " claiming the earth " for this sort of know- 
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does not have any co-efficient of generoHty by which the cases a 
related under the schema. As we are to see later on. the gen- 
eral, as a mode of meaning, does have such a co-efficient : it is the 
individuation of the cases as separate terms in relation. It 
is in a related whole that generalization finds its characteristic 
meaning. 

It is just at this point that the current pragmatic theories are 
open to destructive criticism. We are told that the concrete 
,„„ ■ , experience, the schema, functions as a universal or 
pracmmtiEm general, and through this functioning its instrumental 
"^ P°'°'* worth is established. As a matter of pragmatic 
function this is quite true. But it is incorrectly assumed that 
this is general knowledge. On the contrary, it is a schema of 
experimental value ; it functions just for the determination of 
further cases, new constructions, adjustments, etc. ; it issues in 
new cognitions of relationship, and so leads genetically to the 
recognition of those relations of resemblance, sameness, number, 
etc., by which the whole of the truly general meaning is consti- 
tuted. Now this is, as we are to find in detail below, not at all 
what general and universal objects of thought mean. They have 
characters quite the opposite from those which fulfil this hypo- 
thetical, prospective, interrogatory, and problematical meaning 
of the schema. 

To illustrate : I see a newly discovered quadruped, and on 
the strength of my speculative zoological instincts say, " Horse ? " 
— meaning, can it be a horse, is it in the horse class ? 
When I do this I am using my schema horse in a lai;ge 
experimental, questioning, hypothetical way, to include this 
new creature ; and I expect my zoological friends to confirm, 
or to laugh at, my guesswork. My state of mind is one of siM- 
fended decision, lack of conviction, and inhibition of action. 

But when, on the contrary, I go from pen to pen in a mena- 
gerie, from cows to pigs and finally to the famihar horse, and 
then say, "horse!" — my psychic state is removed world-wide 
from the former. I do not now mean to ask a question, to make 
a test, to advance a theory, to expose my ignorance. Quite 
the contrary ! I now proceed with assurance among well 
defined cases and relationships. So far from placing the present 

ledge. The " end " here ia an intent, an inlenlion. not a thought or o\^^ 
ject ; for what it is to be is not yet worked out. The schema ia a. defmite 
context, but its meaning is to be modified in the process of individuation 
as " general." 
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animal in a schema of a yet undetermined class, which is thus 
guide and instrument to further adaptations to nature, I now 
do quite the contrary. I treat the horse to sugar, l)eware of 
his legs, and assume all his general characters as so much fami- 
liar background for the description of this horse as an individ- 
ual of his kind. The meaning horse is now general. 

The experimentally schematic is, therefore, very far from 
meaning a general or, as appears further below, a universal • ; it 
is what I shall call a hypothetical meaning, using that word, 
together with the term hypothesis, as scientific thinkers use it. A 
hypothetical meaning is one that is erected as a hypothesis, 
instrumental to further discovery.' 

22. (2) The hypothetical meaning goes on to develop 
its earlier distinctions toward the true general, through the 
itd«T«i(roi s**?^ usually called " disjunctive " : a stage of mean- 
uuough ths ing which we have already examined in one of its 
' implications in pointing out the negative meaning of 
determination by exclusion.^ The case in question is that of 
the schema when it allows alternative meanings, but is to 
motive the determination of one of them only : the meaning, 
"it is this or that." 

As just indicated, this is a striking psychic mid-way stage 



^ This distinction will appear to have considerable importance in our 
later discussion (see chap. xi. | 5) ; and it may be well to sharpen it here. 
As meanings, the two objects of construction, the schema and the general 
or concept, are distingubhed as the one selective and ptospeclive, the other 
recognitne and retrospective. The schema hasthemeaninglin/entf, the con- 
cept the meaning / acknowledge or recognize ,■ they represent that fwnda' 
mental divergence by wkidi meanings take cm distinctive character. One 
meaning is A fairs, the other fait accompli ; one is a project, an expecta- 
tion, the other a fulfilmenl. It is, in the later progressions, the difierence 
between a conjecture and a truth. In logic, it becomes the diSerence 
between " this may be, is it ? " and " this is, therefore " ; between the 
question of research and the assertion cf proof ; between utihty and 
reasonableness. In short, it would be hard, in all the range of distinctions 
of meanings, to find one that is more sharp in its opposition or more 
germinal in its epistemological bearings. 

* This usage is not new. It confines "hypothetical" to meanings 
of the sort often 'called " problematical " in logic (see also vol. ii. 
chap. ii. sect. 53 below). I sfiall use the term " conditional " for propo- 
sitions of the form usually known as " hypothetical." when the meaning 
is " contingent " in the sense given in $ 9 of chap. ii. vol. it. Cf. Keynes, 
Formal Logic, 3 ed. §127- 

^ Chap. ix. sect. 13, note. 
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of meaning, inasmuch as it requires the dual relationship pre- 
^ . ., sented bv the alternative terms " this " and '' that." 
ubothdui It IS, as a construction of content, a mode m which 
'"' there is individuation of difference, either as cognized 
relationship, or (later) as a cognized object. Indeed it is a close 
question whether it is not always the latter ; for the realization 
of one or other term of the alternative, involving the denial or 
exclusion of the other, would seem to carry the separation and 
distinct individuation of the two terms. For example, in the 
substantive mode, in which the two terms mind and body are 
not only held in relationship, but are also separated as mutually 
exclusive, the experimental schema of an image yet to be 
assigned to one or the other meaning, would appear to involve 
the cognition of the relation of difference. Yet it would seem 
possible that the vague consciousness of psychic plurality or 
group, pointed out in the treatment of individuation in the pre- 
logical modes, might carry, within its determination as a com- 
plex whole, the value of a disjunction. For example, in the 
early play-mode, two practical determinations of the same 
object — say that of playing ball with an apple, and that of 
eating it — may indeed suggest a real alternation of meanings, 
without developing further, or may develop into one of them, 
without the sharp discrimination and exclusion of the other.* 

However this may be, in cases of relationship between two 
positive terms or meanings, we must, I think, at least recognize 
the germ of alternative meaning in all instances of privative 
opposition, where one or other of the meanings is indeterminate. 
Privation takes its rise in failure or lack in respect to a 
possible, that is, an alternative, construction. This granted, it 
follows at once that the schema as indeterminate or problematical 
meaning has in it the genn of alternation. It is the progress from 
this germ that we discern in the positively alternative or dis- 
junctive meaning of the duaUstic modes. 

Yet alternative meaning remains also hypothetical and 
■what Btm schematic. The whole-of-dual-relationship is held up 
HypotbeucaL {q^ experimental determination. It fulfils in all respects 

' Would the disjunction in meaning be removed, indeed, if each 
of two boys, playing ball with the apple, took a bite out o( it every time 
he caught it ? There would not of necessity be a relation of opposition, 
or of real difference, established between the edible-object and the ball- 
object. iDEtead of raising such an issue, they might say, " let us have 
both." 
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the characters of the schema as such : it is prospective, it is 
selective of the whole this-or-that disjunction, it is a condition of 
question and suspended behef. 

Let us call meaning of this type, in all the modes in which it 
arises, "alternative meaning " or the meaning of " Alternation." 
As a mode of schematic or hypothetical meaning, " this or 
that," it does not necessarily develop through detennination by 
exclusion, "this or that, but not both," although it may; for the 

» issue is still open to a conjunction, " this and that," as well as to 
an exclusion, "this but not that." In this feature the essentially 
hypothetical character of the meaning is again seen.' For 
example, the words " he is like him " (Gospel of St. John, ix. 9) 
may be read as meaning either " he is like him and (hence) is 
he," or " he is (merely) like him, but is not he." 

23. Its relation to both the purely semblant or schematic 
and the general appears, when we ask as to the mode of control 
itiEBrecwd '" '■^^ disjunction. It has, on the one hand, that 
a> Intent aodselective Value as a whole which, by its semblant origin 
Contend' "and determination, marks it as a personal intent ; but 
or ThouBiit jjj jjjg relationships which make it an imitative andcom- 
plex context, it has the verisimilitude that warrants its hypotheti- 
cal use. Indeed the possibility of the transition from the purely 
personal and playful meaning which is its original warrant to 
that emphasis upon the real possibihties which the alternation 
brings to the test — the possibility of such a transition without 



< So far as a negative meaning is necessarily included — as for instance 
the privative " this and not other " seen above to be germinal to all 
alternatives — it is referable to llie larger sphere outside " this and that " 
taken together. The negative aspect of alternative meaning when fully 
expressed is, " this or that, one or both, and not whatever- is- not- either." 
This result confirms the position of Keynes {Formal Logic, i ed. 5 317) — 
■whose use of the term " alternative " is also here adopted— so far as the 
meaniDg in general is concerned. But inasmuch as the reason here 
given for the position is that the meaning is hypothetical and its motive 
one of further determination and discovery, the question would come up 
again in the theory of propositions of the disjunctive form, in which the 
motive is one not of discovery but of distinction and communication. 
As matter of fact, a proposilton of the form " this or that," and also 
the judgment back of it, conveys the further meaning " bnt not both." 
And the reason for it is obvious ; it is because, not being for the sake of 
discovery, but of imparting information, the conjunctive form " this and 
that " would naturally be used if that were meant. It may be well, 
therefore, to reserve the term " disjunction " for its customary use in formal 
logic tcf. below, vol. ii. chap. ii. | 8). 
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discontinuity or jar — is witness to the presence throughout 
of the external or objective co-efficient of control. What was 
erected as an intent, a whole meaning of subjective interest and 
fulfilment is developed as involving relationships of objective 
stability and convertible worth. 

The alternative meaning, therefore, is a stage in the passing 
of a semblant schema into a general concept.^ By the limita- 
BmdkUoId ^^^^ °^ *^^ subjective control to the mens alternation, 
MegaUTs jts sweep as determining the final meaning is much 
restricted. This movement is evidenced also by 
the corresponding negative meaning. In the disjunction or 
alternative, before its solution is reached, the negative meaning, 
as intimated above, is " one of these or the other, but not what 
is not either."' It is not simply " this or not-this " as in the 
simple hypothetical, for the "not-this" has now passed part of 
its meaning over to the determinate " other," which is a positive 
member of the alternation. The expectation has become that 
the issue will be one of the two. The negative meaning has thus 
passed from privation of all other to the experimental inclusion ' 
of this other. This is of course progress in objective deter- 
mination ; and it restricts the range of subjective control. 

§ 5. General and Universal Meaning 
24. It is in the substantive mode, moreover, that the passage 
is effected to the meanings called general and universal, though 
Hauinn i "°* '" their full logical sense.^ The logical general 
ystfuuj and universal involve that further phase of dualism 
^****'" which is known as the subject and object distinction, 
in which the distinctive act of judging apf)ears. Yet in the 
achievement of the dualism of mind and body considered as 

' This is to justiiy, for this stage of development, the statement ma4e 
by the writer some time ago of the hypothetical and disjunctive judgments ; 
" The disjunctive judgment has, in addition to the categorical statement 
of belief [ia this mode, the selection or acceptance of the meaning as a 
whole] . . . also a hypothetical reference. The categorical assertion 
extends only to the entire disjunction, and rests suspended in reference 
to the single alternatives. . . . There is, however, a direct mental ten- 
dency to further assertion, by the erection of one of the alternatives 
into an hypothesis [in this mode, an experimental schema], when the 
judgment takes on a distinctly hypothetical form " (Handbook of Psycho- 
logy, i. Senses and Intellect, first cd.. i&'At}. p. 299). Disjunctive aad 
other special meanings of the logical mode arc reserved for treatment in 
vol. ii. chaps, ii., iv. 

' The passage into lull logical meaning is traced in clmp. xi. 
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distinct substances this latter is being prepared for ; for it is in 
the persistence of the mental substance that the subject-self of 
inner control and agency is to find its nucleus. 

The first and more crude sort of general meaning appears as 
the after-math or dearing-up of the situation described above 
as experimental in the large sense, as embodying the 
KMining hypothetical and alternative. The issue of each experi- 
KhemBtic'" mental meaning is a positive construction, of course ; 
but a construction which does not banish the meanings 
attached to the several alternatives before the fact. The mean- 
ing of the schema as being one case, for which some other case 
might have been substituted, is now succeeded by the deter- 
mination of what cases might be substituted. That is, the element 
of hypothesis in the experimental meaning gives way to a 
refinement of definition and distinction which is fruitful in two 
ways ; first, in the individuation of the particular as such over 
against the schematic meaning ; and second, in the individuation 
of the group as a whole of related particulars. For example, 
the schema horse is my first experimental meaning when I see 
a strange animal. My meaning is " horse, or cow, or some 
other ? " In using the schema horse, however, I proceed by 
cautious experimentation. Supposing it turns out to be a 
horse — rather than a cow or something else — the result after the 
fact is this : I now individuate the general class as horse over 
against the alternative meanings cow and other. This clarifies 
all my distinctions. I now recognize definite relation. I distin- 
guish clearly the differences between the horse, cow, and the rest, 
and at the same time develop the aspects which they have in 
common as members each of its class. I have in one act, there- 
fore, determined both the particular and the general meaning; 
that is, the individuations whereby the objects do (as particu- 
lars) or do not (as generals) have the same meaning.' 

When related as particulars, the individuals all mean 
*' horse " ; when related as generals, one means horse, another 
cow, and so on. 

25. We may put the matter in terms of the distinction of 
meanings involved. The actual testing of the case by the use 



^ This use of particular accords with and is anticipatory to that 
current ID formal logic. Theparticular judgment (" someraen are black"; 
it might better be called a " partial " judgment as meaning part of a 
«lass) is a judgment about cases as particulars under a general meaning. 
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of the schema results in the development of the internal content 
osneni and of relation, the general meaning ; but it also clarifies 
■TMw'^to^ and refines the special meanings which the fulfil- 
(•umt. ment of the special interests in the several classes 
involves. There is, therefore, the development of the two 
meanings recognitive and selective. The general meaning is such 
just in that respect in which the earUer mere schema was lack- 
ing : determination of the inner relationships which were not 
established by the mere selection of the schema as a whole. 
This inner determination of whole and parts, of general and 
particular meaning, is the fruitful result of the experimental pro- 
cess : for the schema, as an experimental forecast, is a meaning 
in which these determinations are not yet present.^ In the result, 

'.H ^ This is whAt we may caU the inherent justification of a geneml 
meaning as such : it is general only in so tar as it is a complex or group of 
related particulars. This will appear clearer in the logical mode, where 
it is pointed out that induction — considered as the enumeration of par- 
ticulars — is not the mode of origin of the general or of the universal mean- 
ing. The particular and the general arise the rather by the one move- 
ment described above. 

Since this passage and the corresponding ones on " Schematism " 
(above, chap. viii. §| 6, 8) were written an article has appeared by C. S. 
Peirce, the '" father of pragmatism " — (" What Pragmatism is," The 
Monist, April igo;) — in which he claims for the " esperimental proposi- 
tion" (proposition meaning hypothesis in his usage) both instrumental 
and also true general meaning, thus seeming to distinguish his petsonal 
view (now called " Pragmaticism "). He finds that (here is not only " a 
sincere doubt in the experimenter's mind as to the truth of his hypo- 
thesis," but also (hat he must lake account not of " single experiments" 
but of " general kinds of experimental phenomena," of " general objects as 
teal " (wherein Dr. Peirce calls himself a scholastic realist). This would 
seem to widen the meaning of the " hypothesis " and allow to it a true 
general character, as covering already " experimental phenomena." 

Par be it from me to quarrel with this as a statement which recogniies 
the need of the two meanings and distinguishes them : it is near to the 
outcome of my own research. But with these two meanings read into 
the same context of knowledge we are dealing aiitfi two tnianings with which 
the context is successiuely charged. It cannot have both meanings at 
once and with reference to the same cases. 

Dr. Peirce's argument seems fallacious in identifying the attitude 
of the experimenter to his result in futuro. with the attitude of the 
thinker on experimental phenomena in general to other cases of the same 
experiment, also in futuro. These latter are not in futuro as mean- 
ings, but only as facts ; as meanings, they are covered by the case 
already tested, and this is just what is meant by calling their mean- 
ing general or universal. The implication of "uniformity" in experi- 
mental phenomena is dis<:ussed in vol. ii. in loc. 
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however, the range of selective intent is also extended, for the 
class now established may be again charged with hypothetical 
meaning by the erection of the particular into a schema. I'hus 
knowledge is continually advanced. 

26, TTie actual difference of meaning between the instru- 
mental and the general is seen in the fact that it is con- 
. _ firmation, extra-psychic control, that is secured in 
ui lack! the latter, while it is only assumed or postulated ' in 

" **"■ the former. The assumption as such cannot prescribe 

the form it is to take — the relationships in which the experi- 
ment is actually to issue. Only after the fad do these relation- 
ships appear as a recognitive context and compel that assent- 
following-consent which issues in the categorical " it is " following 
upon the imperative " let it be, if possible." This comes out 
strongly in the judgment-mode, in which the two meanings 
are united in a form of higher mediate control,* a state in which 
the established context of fact is acknowledged to be also the ful- 
filment of the selected schema of ky pot/tests (see chap. xi. 

§4)- 

27. The fundamental difference between the hypothetical, 

or instrumental, and the general meaning proper, is further 
KUBofUni- emphasized when we come to recognize the rise of 
yarsai Hwui- the universal meaning in connexion with both of 
' " these. The determination of the object issues in 
the meaning now found to be general, on the side of the in- 
dividuation of the content as one and many. The progression 
has issued in the establisliment of external control. We saw 
that the first erection of the schema for experimental treatment 
was controlled subjectively or selectively ; that the whole as such 
embodied the meaning then and there chosen. We now find, 
however, that it is part of the method, when the semblant mani- 
pulation passes over into a means of discovery, that the object 
is passed back into the sphere of existence of the co-efficients 
of actual fact and external control. The uncertainty which 
made its meaning hypothetical now disappears, therefore, and 
the positive construction stands firm, no longer open to question. 
The meaning of definiteness and relation attaches to the finished, 
made-up thing, of which there is no further event. The control 
now external has issued once for all in this result and no other. 
The note has been converted into the gold coin of existence which 




^ On PostulatioQ, see vol. ii. in loc. 



^ See chapter xi. } 4. 
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is now to be circulaied ' iw/A a vtUuc that is once for 
established. This meaning falls into two moments : first, the re-j 
suit is what is called necessary ; and, second, it is without exception.} 
This aspect of the meaning is, I think, what we call " 'ini- 
versaUty " in its first mode. It is a return of the co-efficient of 
control from a foreign source, under which the genera) 
Foreign meaning becomes now what it really is to be and 
ooDtToL remain. It is not an added mark or character of 
content ; the content is exhausted in the general and particular 
meanings. It is the successor in direct line of descent to the 
aspect called before the issue hypothetical. That which was 
hypothetical was in so far open to varying possible modes of 
control ; that which has taken form as general meaning has 
nothing further hypothetical about it — it is universal. It stands j 
through all repetitions for what it is. 

The two moments distinguished above may be separately 
stated here, their detailed discussion, however, being reserved foi^ 
the later treatment of the corresponding judgments in vol. iifl 
in locis. 

28. (i) The universal is the necessary or irrevocable. ThiSj 
meaning arises in opposition to the earlier hypothetical meaning a 
the necessary is opposed to the problematical and alternative.! 
It is the establishment of one of alternative controls after thel 
alternation has been erected and solved. The meaning " must "' 
is an individuation of an object as being under a control that 
related by exclusion to all others. 

(2) The universal is a meaning which is final in the sense of 
admiliing no exceptions. This aspect of meaning arises on the side 
of the content, which involves a re^«fio«sAtf of repetition. In so far j 
as the conditions of the meaning are fulfilled at all, they are byfl 
the terms of the construction so completely fulfilled by a single " 
case that cases which issue differently are by that fact not par- 
ticulars of the general meaning of which the universal in question j 
is an aspect.* 



■ It remains to ask. in each particular case, what the foreign contral 
consists in : whether physical, social or other. The discussion of the 
social factor is carried forwards in vol ii. chapter iii. 

> It is evident, indeed, that iirevocableness and finality must attacbi 
to any individuation whose meaning is essentially a relationship of re- 
petition or of successful conversion cognized as a repetition. For the onljr' 
question is, " Does this case convert into the object of fact which 1 am 
supposing to be its meaning," and so repeat it ? Only so far as it does, 
can the general meaning arise, in which the particulars have the relation- 
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§ 6. Individuation of the Singular 

29. It will be remembered that in discussing " Personal 
Individuation " above, we intimated that the recognition of a 
person as singular presented a problem that we were not then 
in a position to discuss with profit.^ It recurs now in connexion 
with the larger question of the apprehension of the singular as 
such. How is the unity of a single object individuated ? 

So far as we have gone, it appears that the meaning called 

" unity " has passed through certain modes. The unity of simple 

apprehension is merely the wholeness of the object. 
nnityi»»t /^ ,. , •' . .^ ,, . , 

ani Bimpi* As a psychic mode or meanmg it would seem to be 

whoianBaa. jjjgrely the form of the content as limited and set off 
from the " other " or rest of its cognitive background or penumbra. 
When felt difference springs up, through the plurality of com- 
peting or conflicting active interests or tendencies, then unity 
is rendered through the negative meaning of lack or privation. 
The cognition of the object fairly begins to issue in the mean- 
sneeMdad by ing of Unity when a dual construction succeeds the state 
Psit piniaiity^f felt plurality. With it the cognition of difference, 
as we saw, also springs up. Then it is that an object cognized 
as umty takes on the special meanings of sameness, persistence, 
identity in difference (this latter only when the relation itself 
tbsn coRiiied '^ abstracted and made object of thought). These mean- 
uoityofHie ings, however, do not yet render singularity as such. 
For we have seen that each such unit whole of cog- 
nition becomes a schema of meaning, bigger and of wider apph- 
cation than itself. Its prospective or instrumental value and 
meaning are not yet stripped from it by any procedure which 
serves to compel its limitation to just the single object for its 
own sake and with its own content alone. 

30. The singular meaning comes only in the movement just 



ship of repetition among themselves. Granted that it docs — and that is 
what the general meaning means — one caseisas good as a thousand, and 
makes the thousand unnecessary. For the thousand would only be 
further particulars and would add nothing to the meaning. It is, there- 
fore, a vain wish and a falsa quest to seek to show how a general meaning 
can be universal in the sense of being necessarily and finally true 
within the range of its application. For the particular cases are such 
just by the relationship of repetition which organizes them in such a 
meaning. 

' Chapter viii. | 9. 
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described by which the general succeeds the experimental or hypo 
Tie Oanarmi thetical meaning : a process by which the singular a< 
ftUow^S?" such is shaken out of the matrix of still undeter 
BchunkUc, mined meanings in which it was earlier embedded 
Until, that is, the inner relationships of the true general — th* 
relationships of the many within the one — are developed ic 
the way we have just described, the singular cannot be isolateo 
as an independent meaning. 

Singular individuation is, therefore, a form of special mean- 
ing — very special. The meaning is not merely " one," in tht 
The sense of " this," nor " this one " in the sense of " nol 

^^' that"; further it is not "this one" as typical oi 
Mainiiig. schematic or representative of these or those ; it 
is more special than any of these characteristic meanings of the 
preceding modes. It is this one determined as but one. It has 
marks which determine it as itself alone and un-interchangeabic 
with any other. "John Anderson, my jo, John," is its for- 
mula. It is, it is true, man, the general meaning, but it is 
a single and unique man who is determined as John. So far as 
John is made the schema to determine " man," he loses just 
that singular individuation, which the phrase "my jo, John" 
brings out. But so far, on the other hand, as he is one of those 
cases whose " particular " meaning illustrates the general 
" man," he is one among many. The special interest in him as 
John is fulfilled only by refusing to stop with that meaning by 
which he is one of the class " man," and also by refusing to erect 
the meaning into a schema for further generalization. Not only 
is John, " my jo, John," unique among known men, but no other 
like him could be discovered among all men. 

31. It is in the singular meanings as thus detemiined 
that the most refined special interests find their fulfilment. 
o^gQc The formula of attention already suggested on an 
ittSM*"' earher page > enables us to show this and also to illus- 
trate further the relations of the instrumental to the 
true general. If the psycho-physical process of attention be 
indicated by Alt, and the elements which are actually in play 
in the function of attention in this case or that, by variations 
of A, we may distinguish the following cases: Att = A is the 
formula in the sense-mode, before distinctions arise in the line 
of developing individuations. The A is the grasping function 



' A formula worked out in my Ment. Devel.. chap. x. S 3. xi. 
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of attention, ready to take in whatever comes along: a big 
vague habit or disposition with mouth open for devouring its 
undistinguished prey. So soon as the experimental and hypo- 
thetical or disjunctive modes of treating objects arise, we have 
AU=A-\-a. Here the elements [a, a'), brought into play in class 
recognitions and distinctions, have arisen and added themselves 
to the gross^ elements which went before. Besides being simply 
attended to, objects are now recognized and made schemata for 
the experimental processes. Individual objects are, of course, 
taken in, but with such a wide hospitahty of meaning that they 
are interchanged, mistaken inter se, treated as possibly this 
and possibly that. Finally, after these grosser determinations, as 
the attention becomes the vehicle of the cognition of difference, 
plurality, relation, etc., the recognition of unity as singular- 
ity springs up. Then the attention formula is Att=A+a-'r<i, 
the refined elements (a, a) being added to the mass of process 
which before classified but did not genuinely relate. Each singu- 
lar object is now unique and uninterchangeable, although also 
still held in the larger whole which gives to all the particulars 
taken together their general meaning. 

Under this conception, we may plainly see the genetic dif- 
ference between the instrumental or experimental schema, and 
unoirreftdiiithe true general. The elements a, a', etc., giving 
Eetroipeot. mere classification and schematic meaning, are in 
the one case not yet defined by the individuation of singulars 
a, a', etc. The formula is prospective in the sense of actually 
developing from A to A -[-a and then to A -|-a-|-a. The 
singular as a meaning over against the general is not bom be- 
fore the time is ripe for such a meaning ; until then the a is still 
hypothetical. So soon, however, as the formula is complete, 
so soon as, by the actual determination of the relationships which 
justify the particular meanings as such, the general arises, then 
in the class a singulars are also constituted. Before that it 
was a whole of habit, a form of control, a selected meaning ; 
now it is a class of individuals, a context of related things, a 
meaning filled with particular facts. The formula is now retro- 
spective in the sense that it is read backwards, in the light of its 
last term, the a. The singular things it is which fill the classes 
and stimulate the continued interest of the whole process. 

32. The question is still to be asked, however, just what 
aspect it is of the particular object which constitutes its meaning 
singttlar. The answer is, that element of its meaning which is 
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made object of exclusive interest, purpose, or end. It is a selective 
interest in contrast to that which generalizes a content and makes 
it universal ; and the bit of recognitive meaning which is charged 
with such a selective interest may be any character capable of 
being so treated. This is illustrated in two contrasted cases. 

(i) An object is singular in that respect in which it does not 
permit of generalization. In this case its singularity seems to 
reside in the resistance offered to the progress of a meaning which 
is selective in the sense of being hypothetically available. For 
example, the robin meaning would apply to this black bird but 
for the fact that it is black. So soon as we call it a black robin, 
its blackness constitutes it a singular, while in virtue of its 
other marks it is a " particular " meaning. In such a case the 
exclusive interest involved is that of the recognition of such 
isolated and ungeneralized characters. This form of the meaning 
we will have occasion later on to refer to as " essential singu- 
larity," » seeing that the character that is its mark is essentially 
present in the recognized context. It was called " factual " ia 
passing above (chap. viii. § g). ^ 

(2) The meaning just described merges easily into anotheH 
that whereby the interest in the singular becomes not only 
exclusive but also selective. Any mark, character, or aspect of 
an entire meaning may be selected for treatment with reference 
to an exclusive, or rather in this case, a privative interest, purpose, 
or end. This is a robin ; it is also my robin. I make it a single 
robin by this my personal interest. And the ground of my 
interest may be any mark — colour, shape, habit — which marks 
it as belonging to this my present interest. This form we may 
call " imported singularity " in contrast with that named above 
" essential," seeing that the mark of singularity is now the 
imported meaning due to fulfilment of an interest. A case otifc 
has been before us under the name " semblant " singularity. V 

Of course, this meaning arises early, in the lowest stages of 
selective or abstracting function ; it is not always nor most often 
a conscious interest or intelligent end. The great individuating 
movements whereby wholes of selection are developed as 
schematic meanings have as foil always this narrower selection 
and fixing of more private meanings. Yet in the early stages the 
distinction is not itself rendered psychic as a difference between 
sorts of meaning. The schematic has all the force of personal 
selection and interest ; and the meaning that is to become 
' See vol. ii. chapter iii. sect. 30. 
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singular has the schematic force. It is only when the schematic 
has passed into the general and particular that the singular be- 
comes for the subject a meaning of contrast, into which the private 
selection and purpose retires, and finds its reserved domain. 
The contrast may be seen in the actual rivalry of the two meanings 
when embodied in the same object ; the validity of the general 
meaning is undisputed, but the singular case is reserved for special 
treatment.' 

The relation of these two aspects of singular meaning to each 
other is well brought out in the case of the individuation of 
persons as singular explained in an earlier connexion (chap. viii. 
§ 9). The uniqueness of the mental life, whereby each is pecu- 
harly, and by right, an individual, is made the mark of generaliza- 
tion for mmds as a class ; yet it is the same psychic qualities of 
the individual, considered as unique and not capable of dupli- 
cation, that constitute the personal meaning to the friend or 
lover to whom the one person is of all things the most singular. 

§ 7. The One and the Many 
33. In what has now been said, we have justification for 
finding the meanings general and singular in the substantive 
oneanflMany mode. These meanings involve cognition of relation, 
Si'sita^"' and it is by the progression into the substantive mode 
tiTBBode, that this is first achieved. The full operation of the 
function of individuation as general is realized, I think, first 
for the objects body and mind. There are interesting varia- 
tions, however, in the development of the two terms of this 
dualism, as has already been remarked above, where the move- 
ment on the part of the mind term is briefly sketched. 

On the side of the mind, as we saw, the movement is toward 
the passing of the subjective factor into the subject-self, over 
^^ ^ against the organized material of both the general 

Movemwit on self as object and the body. The object-self is the self 
■ common to the several individuals which constitute 
the class of objects called minds ; such a self is commonly 
and quite properly called the " empirical self " ; it is also the 
"experimental self." It is an identical self-content devel- 
oped by the method of experimentation with the self-schema : 
^ In another place I have iUu3trated this by drawing a contrast between 
the " thing of tact " and the " thing of desire " (Social and Elk. Inter- 
pretations, sect. Z43). We sing, for example, the praises of the American 
public schools for the children of the land, and then send our childrea to 
private schools I 
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the self of habit confronting social experience, ready for new 
acts of accommodation. Through such new acts it takes on 
constantly new general forms, over against the parti- 
G«t]enii tLud cuIet individuals which in turn illustrate and reaJue 
kiMSinraui.j^ This movement has its special features by reason 
of the character of individual persons as singular. We may 
recall certain of these features. 

(i) First, we have seen that inner persistence is peculiar as 
R4,um*: involving a content subject tocontinuous innercontrol. 
Sntofa^ As over against the nucleus of the control-self now 
going on to be subject, this content constitutes the 
objective or empirical self, capable of generalization in a class 
of selves. 

(2) Second, we found that there is great difficulty in the 
achievement of the actual separation of mind and body. It is 
(3) Duiium achieved as a dualism of control-modes, represented 
o( Control* jjj jj^g j^j, ^^^ ^^ material both now treated as per- 
sisting. We have then two substantial classes each individuated 
as general, " the one," and each comprising its peculiar individ- 
uations both particular and singular within the class, " the 
many." 

(3) Third, another important aspect of variation arises in 
the contrast of the two cases of individuation — mind and body 
(J) ■inKviu — as singular. On the side of mind its root appears 
MMsinc. jq jjg jjjg tendency to the psychic sembling of 
content, which is not exphcitly under external control.' Of 
course the body-substance, just by its determination as exclu- 
sively under external control, escapes this tendency; with the 
result that the particular case, this body, once individuated as a 
member of the class of bodies, must have its singular meaning 
also under that control. It is singular either because it resists 
generalization or because it is chosen to embody a selective 
and privative interest, or for both reasons. 

34. The singular on the side of mind, however, is in the 
subjective control mode. It is subject to the mode of determina- 
seirii tion which the sembling function produces. The self — 

vniveTMi gygjj jjjg most fuUj'-understood and empirical self, 
such as the three-year-old's self as I look upon it — is an ejec- ^ 
tive self : a self that is distinguished from tl^ngs in that it has I 
by subjective right its own centre of interest, action, and control. 
If this be true, such an object cannot be read as once for all 
' Chapter viii. 5 9. on " Personal Individuation." 
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individuated as a singular recognized for what it is. For its 
being what it is includes the character of becoming what it 
now is not, Instead of the meaning " this thing is recognized 
as what it is," as of the singular body, we find in the case of 
mind the meaning, " each person is acknowledged to be what 
at present he is and is to become." 

This difference, which shows its rudiments here, becomes 
later on of capital importance, and that in two ways : — 

35. (I) The later problem of abstraction by which the two 
classes form modes of the one abstract thought of reality is 
Qne««on of set in a peculiar way by reason of this diversity of 
u^^Sii or meanings. How can one reality comprise such differ- 
tMh sortfl. ent singulars ? In the history of philosophy, notably 
in Descartes, substance remains riven in twain, each term of the 
dualism abstracted from its own body of contents ; and on the 
other hand, notably in turn in Spinoza, it fails to find any 
content of individuation at all, but reaches a certain formal 
solution. Of course the problem is just that of the ontological 
interest which the philosophical impulse embodies and aims to 
fulfil ; but it is interesting to see that it is already taking shape 
in our early genetic meanings. And so much of an intimation of 
alternatives may be legitimate here as that conveyed by the 
formulation of the problem in genetic terms somewhat as follows. 
Is the dualism reached by the substantive progression outgrown 
in a later mode of objective construction ; and if not, is it, rather 
than any earlier mode of construction, our most fulfilling reading 
of all our objects ? One of these forms of inquiry anticipates 
the later functional development of the psychic into still higher 
modes ; the other examines the respective claims of the several 
modes to be final for the determination of objects that satisfy 
and fulfil. The matter is given further statement in the 
exposition of the subject-object progression, which issues in 
Reflection. But certain distinctions should be made at this point. 

36. (a) First, it may be pointed out that the difficulty in 
reaching a monism of meaning (the one comprising the many) 
arises in the construction not of particulars, but of singulars. 
Particulars are meanings which embody and illustrate the general. 
There is but one motive to individuation at work in particular 
and general. If it were only a question of the relation to each 
other of two or more general meanings each with its related par- 
ticulars, then the rationahstic method of solving the dualism by a 
further process of abstraction might result in a valid speculative 
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solution so far as this one difficulty is concerned, But the stubborn 
opposition, on the contrary, for the theory of ultimate meaning, 
is that between general and singular ; the singular being a 
meaning in which the motive to generalization is resisted and 
essentially opposed,' This creates a dualism of meanings which 
no development which merely emphasizes one at the expense of 
the other can ever successfully overcome. 

(b) Second, it may be pointed out that the terms, mind and 
body, as general meanings, are correlative terms in a dualism 
which we may call a contrast meaning. We have seen that these 
two terms have not had the same history. Certain important 
elements of their respective meanings are not homologous, even 
when, as in what we call persistence, they have the same name. 
Further, their genetic progressions have not been marked by just 
the same stages. Nevertheless, the meanings, when the oppo- 
sition of mind and body is fully developed in the substantive 
dualism, is one of separation from each other, exclusion as between 
two terms whose whole or dual meaning is requisite to the 
meaning of either. The consciousness that has the meaning 
body, must also have the meaning mind, because either is pos- 
sible only when the relation mind-body is individuated as a 
contrast meaning.' 

§ 8. Ideal Meaning : Idealization 

37. (2) The closer consideration of the singular individual 
on the side of mind, leads us to detect a motive to furtlier mean- 
Tiw Ideal an ing which IS now first clearly emerging. It is that in 
^^5^^ which the meaning takes on explicitly the form of a 
Orgwaiauon, progressive but unfinished organization. The character 
of self-determination or control, motived by a prospective and 
yet undetermined issue, is so marked that it may be expected 
to colour all successive meanings of the psychic individual ; 
this it does, imparting to the self-thought at every stage of its 
growth a shading of meaning whicli we call the ideal. We say 
quite properly of some of our objects that they have an ideal 
character, as well as a real character : they are individuated as 

' This opposition is reverted to in later connexions, as in vol. ii. 
chap. iii. sect. 22, and discussed in the \'olume on Rent Logic. 

' A detailed interpretation of this meaning with reference to theories of 
the relation of " Mind and Body" is to be found in an article of that 
title in The Psychological Review for May, 1903 (see also vol. iii. of this 
work, in loc). 
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going to be something as well as being something ; and this is notably 
true of persons. We are now in a position to give this meaning 
its first genetic interpretation. 

38. In the treatment of personal individuation in chapter viii. 
§ 9, it was pointed out that the personal is, in the thought of 
Tiw any one, a single content which is common and thus 

^^^P^"* general ; a content having the marked peculiarity, 
ci»»r«i»«r» however — and in this it is different from all content 
which is not personal — that one of the aspects of its generality is 
also that which constitutes each person essentially singular. This 
aspect is, of course, that of the control under which each 
individual is thought of as determining his own psychic life. 
Persons never give up their private inner control even when 
viewed as objective and external. We may now see the further 
bearings of this in two genetic movements, both of them im- 
portant. 

One of these aspects is that spoken of as ideal, and the other 
is that which is described above and interpreted later on 
luaasintwo Under the heading of "common" meaning. Both of 
idMd^'' these present problems reaching beyond the modes of 
Common. objective construction hitherto described as pre-logical 
and substantive. Indeed these distinctions are of quite enough 
importance, in view of the genetic movements which they illus- 
trate, to justify our drawing them up in more formal terms. 

BodflB of 39' ^^ ^^ ^^^^ '■^^ mode of consciousness in which 

Bineujar both personal and impersonal objects are clearly 
individuated as singular, we may distinguish the 
following meanings attaching to them : — 

(i) The single thing and the single person, as apprehended by 
the single perceiver. This meanmg we have now traced in the 
development of the many and the one : the General-Singular 
Meaning. It is the form that " private " meaning takes on in 
the substantive and "general "modes, Thequestion is taken up 
later on in what sense it is private (vol. ii. chap. iii. sects. 22 ff.). 

{2) The single thing or person individuated as not merely a 
thing or a thing-self, but as an object sembled or charged with 
further unjulfilled meaning : the Ideal Meaning. 

{3) The meanings of things and persons as meant in common 
by some or all persons : Common Meanings. 

It is the second of these modes of individual meaning in its 
first genetic form to which we are now to give our attention. 

40. The meaning called ideal has been analysed in various 
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recent publications in connexion with the theory of value 
0) TtMidwi worth, notably in discussions of ethics and aesthetics,' 
costMV^ and the ' ideal mode of consciousness described in 
KNMninci some detail. As characteristic meaning, an "ideal" 
we may say — by very general agreement — is not a special con- 
tent, but a special meaning which may be attached to a content. 
(Qaota Furthermore, it is a development of meaning not 
^f*^" exhausted, although always furthered, by the elabora- 
tiviMsuiBK. tion of relations and establishment of context due 
to selective treatment. If we ask what it is that is added to a 
plain statement of fact, or to the determination of an object as 
" general " or " singular," whereby it has " ideal " meaning, we 
are then in a fair way to identify the mode. 

One of the added things that constitute a meaning ideal is, 
as was intimated above, that wherein the individuation does 
By Eicinrion :not reduce the object entirely to an objective context. 
phiM^rper- This is true of aH personal individuation, and it is 
•onai controi-true just because the person is thought of as being 
under subjective control. 

Now, in the substantive mode, this is the only factor which 
is geneticaUv determining, besides those already taken up in 
general and singular meanings as such- We would seem, there- 
fore, to be shut up to the view that this aspect of meaning may 
be a phase of the inner control mode characteristic of persons. 

This we may put down as our first result. When made apph- 
cable to other stages of development as well it may be formulated 
thus : persons as suck always have ideal as well as general and 
singular meaning. 

41. If we go a step farther in this direction, and ask about 
the distinguishable cases of such personal control as already 
made out, we have the following : — 

caaeBofBeiM- (^) "^^^ construction of the empirical self, through 
Hve Control all its gcnetic modes is attended by ideal meaning. 

(2) The sembling of objects generally, in the 
semblant mode, whereby they, so treated, take on the semblance 
of self-determined and inner-controlled objects, is attended by 
ideal meaning. 

' A recent important book is Ehrenfel's Wertlheorte. An attempt to 
characterize the ideal consciousness as such is made in the writer's Ha nd- 
book of Psychology (Feehng and Will. chap, ix.), to which the reader may 
turn for fuller statement of the characters which the present text treats 
only very selectively. 
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(3) The meanings of other selves, as also having their own 
inner control, have the ideal character. 

42. These three cases, thus drawn out in formal order, have 
already had careful treatment. The self and the other selves 
have, as we saw, a peciiliar sort of singularity — even when 
made members of a general class — arising from the fact that 
the content of self is always one, and is in its nature inner and 
autonomous. In the case of sembled objects, we found the 
tendency to read-in an inner hfe under certain conditions, as 
part of the selective and experimental moulding of the material. 

Summing up these results, we may say that the ideal meaning 
resides (i) in the objects constructed out of certain materials — 
lawJMeaaiog these materials, that is, not allowing any construction 
to MitaLi ^hich does not have something of the ideal meanijig — 
contontB. and (2) in the treatment of other materials in the 
same way, that is, as if they also had the characters which normally 
take on this meaning. The first case is exhausted in the identi- 
fication of personal content as that which has the ideal meaning 
by essential right. It is the second case, therefore, that now 
invites investigation. 

If we distinguish the ideal meaning in the case of persons, or 
things sembled as persons, as " personal ideal meaning," we have 
to ask whether there is " impersonal idea] meaning," or meaning 
of the same type attaching to things cognized as purely objective 
or recognitive. 

43. This question we are led to answer affirmatively when 
we analyse a little further the meaning itself. The ground on 
which, indeed, ideal meaning attaches to persons is not that 
they are not objectively controlled, but that they are under 
Progressive organization and control. The personal meaning 
is always thus progressive ; and as such its full meaning is also 
always in some degree ideal. So with things sembled as per- 
sonal ; they are taken up into a mode of progressive control. 
It is our further question, therefore, to ask whether there are 
other meanings, impersonal meanings, which, while remaining 
objective and recognitive, as impersonal contexts, nevertheless 
take on a form of progressive organization that gives them the 
ideal character. 

44. We may recall here a fact already remarked upon, 
that all hypothetical or schematic meaning as such is prospec- 
tive, and by its essential claim progressive. Its relation to 
sembled meaning is suggestive. As we said, the semblant treat- 
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ment of control passes o\'er into the experimental ; the semblant, 
whereby the object is selectively charged with a meaning not at 
all realized in fact, passes into the schematic, wherein the selecti\'e 
meaning is not yet realized in fact. In the latter, the chosen fl 
meaning is held to have possible real fulfilment. The element of ™ 
progressive organization supplied by arbitrary selection, in sem- 
blance, is superseded by the " appropriate " or " fit " character 
attaching to the hypothesis. The expectation of real fulfilment 
is motived by this sense of the " fitness " of the proposed schema 
to further realize the organization already going on in the context 
so used. The intent that it is to be so furthered and realized is just 
the ideal aspect of the meaning of the context held to be " fit." 
In the statement "this is a horse," the meaning is general. 
The reference is retrospective and the control estabUshed. But 
in the statement "this is the better horse," or "this horse 
might be better," the shading of fitness-meaning with reference 
to a progressive organization of the same sort toward the 
"best" or "ideal" horse is imported into the entire meaning. 
The schema " horse " is treated prospectively and hypothetically 
with reference to contents progressively " better" and more 
" fit." 

Furthermore, the method of experimentation as such assumes 
the progressive organization to which it is instrumental. A 
hypothesis is put forward to solve a problem ; the ideal is the 
problem solved. But so far as the proposed solution is still 
hypothetical, the ideal is a prospective and unrealized meaning. 
It is rooted in the earlier meaning for which it suggests the cora- 
pletton. Such considerations lead us to the second point : that there 
is impersonal ideal meaning, and that it is always oj the schematic 
and experimental sort.*- 

45. By these preliminary distinctions we have now so nar- 
rowed the ideal mode by exclusion, that its positive characteriz- 
psychic ation follows almost of itself. It is characteristic of 
taf^idwS th^ organization of psychic stuff as such, to be pro- 
cbwacter, gressive and selective ; to have intentional meanings 
no less than accomplished meanings ; to aim at something no less 
than to recognize something ; and these are the characters of the 
sort of meaning we call ideal. It is progressively embodied, 

• We have here another of the proofs which spring up at every turn. 
that the schematic or instrumental meaning is different from the genenU. 
The general is a finished, retrospective, relational meaning, from which 
in its very conception, ideal reference is excluded. 
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but never completed, in the meaning already fulfilled. It 
selects and intends a fuller realization than that already accom- 
plished. It sets up ends for attainment which are definite only 
so far as they embody insight beyond the present fact. 

46. No sooner, howe\'er, do we put these aspects of the 

ideal dearly before us than we become aware that we are 

explicitly recognizing meanings which have come be- 

sembiaat or fore US already as attached to personal and experimen- 

'^^ * tal objects. The relationships of the two cases are of 
peculiar interest. The material of self and other-self, in the 
first place, and the material of things in general, so far as it is 
taken up by the process of sembling, is normally the vehicle 
of just this sort of meaning : meaning to which each of the three 
characterizations made above applies, when we throw the mode 
into the form of a genetic progression. All such material (i) 
fulfils the objective construction demanded by certain co-efficients 
and is thus really objective; but (2) its distinction from the actual 
external things is that the meaning is not finally generalized and 
disposed of under this organization. On the contrary it is the 
vehicle of the continuous inner impulses and interests which 
constitute inner control. Again (3) these selective and abstract- 
ing interests are instrumental in the reduction of the novel, 
the attainment of the real, the advancement of knowledge. 

Later on, when its methods of manipulation become more re- 
fined, when the means may be chosen for distant ends, when the 
subject-self attains its competence over against the object-self 
that it estimates and judges — when we pass, that is, into the 
modes of reflective sembling and the aesthetic treatment of objects, a 
system of ideal meanings is set up — meanings which issue in our 
highest rules of self-legislation and subjective control. This is the 
personal side. But the development of content had its ideal also. 
It is one not of subjective but of external control ; not of values 
for self but of facts for knowledge. The ideal extension of con- 
tent takes place in an enlarged context of particulars and 
relationships. These are recognitive and general ; not personal 

Dnaiim of and selective. In other words, the personal ideal 
iflwi MMiiin Ki.meaning is one of " fitness " of self and its control ; 
that of impersonal ideal meaning is one of comprehensiveness 
and completeness of the context of knowledge. Yet it is by the 
method of selective experimentation that this ideal also is 
advanced (cf. the Introduction to Experimental Logic, in vol. ii. 
chap i.). 
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The later problem of ideal meaning, therefore, is one of 
the reconcUiation of the terms of the dualism of persoaal and 
impersonal meaning. The substantive progression issues in a 
dualism in this aspect of the mode no less than in those aspects 
wherein its meanings are general and singular. 

47. AH this is at its tjeginning here ; it is a vague, hazy 
intention, not a dear meaning ; but this is and remains to the 
Kow In Dnt I^t essential to its force. The meanings actually ero- 
■>*«•• bodied are lacking in the respect that they are not 
reahzed. There is the sense of tendency, of possible furthering and 
progress, of more adequate being. The meaning comes out of the 
organization actually achieved, for it is a movement of a function 
of continuously renewed cognition ; and it is the prophecy of 
its continuance. In the schema, the intent is brought to the 
test of actual meaning in the system of things, but no sooner so, 
than the result, the fact emerging, is again taken up and cfiarged 
with a new ideal meaning.^ 

48. Thus considered, ideal meaning is simply a reflection of the 
selective and prospective character of psychic process. What 
Bommiiuc BO ""^y ^ called the idealism of the construction of the 

schema, is the continuous movement of the mode 
of individuation which develops general and singular meanings 
in the world of fact and truth. On the other hand, the selective 
and "intending" consciousness surges over the bounds so set 
up and justifies itself in the sembling, testing, and feeling-in 
of its own control and hypotheses. This double idealization of 
psychic meaning alone fully represents the entire genetic move- 
ment. 

I § 9. Existence, a Meaning 

49. It is in the substantive mode, that the apprehension of 
things as " existing " comes about, and we are now able from 
A Huninff our net conclusions to point out what this means. As- 
■uSfv^""^ suming the psychic construction as developed in the 
Mode, great duaiism of mind and body, we may ask what it 

- * The developmeat of the ideal meaning as takiDg (orni in ethical 
values is one of the main topics of tlie work Social and Ethical Inierprela' 
lions : it may be called the ethical mode as embodying the development 
of the ideal self. Later on in this work the aesthetic mode is discussed as 
the higher form of semblant consciousness in which the synthesis of 
trol modes issues in a system of meanings free from the dualism 
ideals pointed out in the text. . 
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means to say that either an external thing or a person, an object 
in either mode of objective presentation, "exists." 

50. Before the rise of the dualism of inner and outer, in that 
germinal form of it which consists of mere privation or lack of 
Hers ^" expected co-efficient, existence cannot be a special 
PwBonoeor meaning at all ; for the simple presence of an object, 

""""' as this or that, is all there is. There is no room for 
special meanings. I think the term " subsistence " ' is an 
adequate one to indicate that complicated " make-up " or mere 
objectivity of the cognized object out of which the later exist- 
ence values and distinctions are afterwards to be shaken. 
It is likely, indeed, that there are no absolutely meaning- 
less presences, no mere " subsistences " ; that certain shadings of 
variation in the setting and inner complications of objects are 
always present, and this points to the contrast-meanings and 
dualisms that are to come. This appears positively at any rate 
in the experience of failure, lack, and disappointment with 
reference to certain objects. A child, for example, 
who had never met with an empty bottle would not 
have, until it had experienced the actual case, the meaning 
that milk comes to mean when detached from the bottle 
context. It is accordmgly largely by its removal that the mean- 
ing of something that constitutes present and full and char- 
acteristic presence comes to consciousness. 

It is the experience just cited, indeed, as we have seen above, 
that precipitates the entire movement issuing in the distinction 
pMies Into of inner and outer. But when the dualism of this 
Inner Sd' distinction has once come, the characteristic marks of 
*'"'«■■ the members of it on one side and the other fall to- 

gether as what we have called the co-efficients of the outer and 
the iimer. It is these co-efficients which now guarantee presence 
of one or the other sort. The externally present is reached 
through representing, convertible contexts. It is the persisting 
sense-object to which these co-efficients have reference. The 
mner, on the other hand, lacks these co-efficients, and goes on to 
acquire those positive marks which constitute the co-efficients of 
a different and subjective sphere. 

51. It is hard to see how any meaning characteristic of exist- 
ence can emerge before the rise of the experimental conscious- 
Expenmeuui ness, with its hypothetical attribution of this co-efficient 
"•*°^^ or that. Given a determination working itself out, it 

' As already suggested. See the footnote to section 52 below. 
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issues in " this-presence," or some other "this-presence." In 
the case of absence, followed by presence, there is what on another 
page' is called "reality-feeling" following upon " unreaJity- 
feeling " ; the same content may have either feehng with reference 
to the sort of co-efficient normally found with it. And this may 
give those phases of meaning, already pointed out in the cod- 
sideration of negative meaning, " this and not other," " this 
and not that." But the meaning is at most, "present object," J 
"absent object," "inner object," "outer object," — always aH 
positive content, present or absent. 

It is through the negative, I think, that this merges into what 
may properly be called existence meaning. In a positive con- 
struction, the presence value is part of the total 
meaning of the object. When the co-efficient fails 
of fullilment, there is the beginning of the irapairmenl 
of meaning that comes to stand for non-existence. 
Unreality feeling means a loss of positive~meaning, 
though it is itself a new shading of positive meaning. In it 
arises the genetic impulse to further determination, which 
characterizes the problematical and experimental meaning as 
^uch. It is the child's disappointment with the bottle that 
undermines his "presence" meaning, and contrasts with it a 
I sharp sense of unreality. It is this that motives his attitude of 
'caution, doubt and experiment in coming up to the experience 
I in the future. 

52. Here, then, it is that existence takes on positive meaning. 
I It is in the sense of alternative co-efficients of determination and 
Eiuimicea control. In a consciousness of rival determinations, 
mMi'of ^^^ meaning of presence is detached from the simple 
AitBTOMWai. make-up of the content. The content is made up, it 
has its characters as so much positive stuff ; but it remains to 
give it that further meaning which will put it in this or that class 
of things, now not only presented but, by reason of their actual co- 
efficient, also existing. 

We have, therefore, to distinguish — as the first important 
I distinction of meanings in this mode — the object as simply ■ 

made-up or present as subsisting, from the object as determined 

r — in one or other of alternative spheres, as existing. Giving 

\ this meaning to " existence," we find it a later meaning than 

\ " subsistence." Subsistence is the character of an object having a 

I certain composition as object of cognition ; it subsists both befi 

' See vol ii, chap. ii. § 3. 
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and after the attribution to it of a definite co-efficient of existence. 
The existence signs are just the recognition signs of one sort of 
control rather than another.' 

The existence meaning, it is now fairly clear, arises in the 
further modal determination of presence as involving differences ! 
In a Fottuva in the matter of make-up or subsistence. If we con- I 
inming. 5i(jgr subsistence just the differential mark in objects 
whereby they are ready to take on the characters meaning exist- 
ence, then the actually different meanings estabUshed by the 
treatment accorded to objects in the experimental mode, are 
those of different existences. *" 

It will be well, however, in view of certain difficult questions 
What Enat. that arise in the logical mode, to point out what, in this 
•ncoiBNot. firgt determination of it, the existence meaning is not. 

53. (i)Existence is not itself a content or context, not anew 
element of objective material of any kind added to or taken away 
itiB(i) Not irom a thing presented. It is rather an intent, an 
■ contsnt, aspect of a content already made-up, whereby it is 
recognized as fulfilling a certain sort of expectation or demand 
made upon it. 

Of course, the meaning is a function of this or that 
content ; only this or that sort of existence could belong to this 
or that object. But we shall find that the mind, once its abstract- 
ing processes have gone far enough, is able to make the existence 
meaning itself an object of thought, and to shift and remove 
and re-apply existence in many useful ways. In the logical mode 
it becomes a predicate, a term of ideal or thought content,' 
and a further piesupposition of the meaning springs up in wliat 
is called " reality " (spoken of below, § ro of this chapter). 

' The term subsistence has this meaning in current usage, as when we 
ask what a thing " subsists in," what sort of " subsistence it has." The 
term thus used is equivalent of the German Bestand or Bestehen (cC. the 
usage of Meinong in his Ueber Annahmen, and Gegenstandstheorie, and 
the rendering of his term BeiUken by " Subsistence " by Russell in Mind, 
N.S., 50 and 51, 1904). The distinction places existence genetically 
midway between " simple presentation " and " judgment " (in the sense 
of Brentano, recognized later on). A judgment refers some " existing " 
term to a sphere of " reality " (see the next paragraph). It is something 
like this, I think, that Meinong means in arguing tliat Annahmen. as "As- 
sumption " or " Hypothesis -making," is a midway function between 
Presentation (Vorslelleti) and Judgment {Urtheilen), a matter again 
reverted to in the chapters on Judgment. 

■ See the distinction between the two sorts of "content" in chapter 
xi, sect. z. 
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54- {2) Existence is in fact a meaning motived by the recc^- 

nition of the fonns of control characteristic of the objects as m 

,» -_ ■ '^"' proper genetic place. When consciousness reads 
nor W k Ftnkl , ' "^ . " , '^ , . 

Keaninsor the meaning of external existence into an object, the 
cmtroi. meaning is simply the foreign control under which 
this object subsists. If, however, the same content is made np 
— subsists — in a way that escapes external control, it no longer 
externally exists ; it goes over to the mode of existence of 
those inner objects which exist as objects of the inner life at that 
stage. But in neither the one sphere nor the other can existence 
mean more than the objective reading of their dualism justifies. 
Existence is then not a final nor a static meaning. 

55. (3) Existence is not the same as reality, except so far as 
we find it is at any stage of knowledge all that what we call 

reality is able at that stage to mean. The question 
une M is the subject of detailed treatment later on. Here it is 
''*^''" in place to indicate the distinction of existence from 
reality, and illustrate it by a further positive characterization of 
the two existence-meanings of the substantive mode. 

Reality as a meaning is inclusive of existence, but it is not 
in all cases exhausted by it. This appears in the striking cases 
Built la a '" which existence is apphed in varying ways within 
LatM the same determination of reality. As consciousness 

■«MiiiiE. develops there arise distinctions, for example, between 
semblant objects and other inner objects, such as those of fancy, 
those of memory, etc. We say that these have different exist- 
EiiBtencos ences, alternative existences, and possibly dual or 
SciMiTeitt triple existences. A semblant object may be at once 
loBtcai Mode-an iimer object, a memory object, and an outer 
object ; these meanings of existence are there together. 
Existence, therefore, as a meaning attributed to an objective 
context, is in an evident way variably interpreted. 

56. This appears notably in the mode of judgment, in which 
new spheres of existence arise from the explicit mode of treat- 
juiignwnt ing all objects as ideas or parts of personal experience. 
^J2Sm" Such an object is judged to have physical existence, 
■Mniiwa. external non-physical existence, existence in fiction 
or Uterature, existence in tradition, rumour, or hearsay, mere 
psychic or subjective existence, humorous existence, etc. 
There is existence and existence. 

Reality is not so. It is a meaning of a more exclusive 
and invariable sort. The real is an existence ; but existences are 
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not all realities. How this can be, and just what reality means, 
it is our business to inquire later on. And it is only 
an anticipation of a later result to say that such a 
distinction has not arisen yet in the meanings achieved by con- 
sciousness. In other words, what we are now entitled to is 
simply and only certain existences — certain classes of control- 
spheres into which objects fall.* 

§ 10. The Two Existences 

57. These classes, by reason of the dualism of substance — 
attained in the contrast of mind and body as separated from 

' Mr. BradJey's view of existence would seem, when stated in genetic 
terms, to have elements in common with that of my text. To him existence 
is " given only in presentation," but " existence goes beyond the now 
and extends into the past." {Appearance and Reality, 2nd edition, p. 73). 
This would locate existence at a stage that gets its content from presenta- 
tion but its treatment or control in an image mode. Indeed, in this con- 
nexion Mr. Bradley suggests the problem of " sameness " as a meaning 
holding the presented and the imaged experiences together — the problem 
found essential in our own discussion and solved by the theory of " remote " 
and " recurrent " sameness as embodying the " persistence " of the existing 
object. When Mr. Bradley goes on to say that such a " sameness " 
meaning is " a relation connecting the past with the present," and that 
" if so, the thing has become a relation of passages in its own history," I 
can agree only after the explicit recognition of the change of point of 
view from the simple existence mode to that of the mode of reflection in 
which alone such a " history " is reconstructed and the " relations " made 
objects of thought. Mr. Bradley's illustration of the object pronounced 
the same after transformations that have removed all the original material, 
does indeed show the presence of relationship in the meaning of the 
" thing," but it is " cognized relationship " as a mark of a whole-object 
in a pre-logical mode, rather than the dual " relation " of the logical. 
Indeed it is in the latter only that there is introduced the question whether 
it is "really" the same. The "sameness" or continued existence of 
the thing is not yet the judgment of identity that it may pass into. It 
involves the presence-after -absence or " recurrent sameness " of the whole 
object with the relationships IGestallsqualildl) of its organization under a 
given interest or purpose. This is the qualitative mark that Mr. Bradley's 
account makes so variable as to serve as a screen for the " disappearance 
of reality " (ioe. eit., p. 74 — " things have so far turned out to be merely 
appearances "). This mark of existence, so far from obscuring reality, is 
reality in the formation period before the full reality-meaning is pre- 
cipitated. Dualism of reality and appearance is not here possible. 
Appearance, in any sense that contrasts it with Reality, belongs to that 
which is merely inner and fugitive, over against the different sorts of 
existence (see vol. li. chap. iii. § 4. on " Un-reality Judgments "J. 
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each other — are at first only two ; and all objective constnic- 
onirTwo t'ons are in one or the other of these two. Those 
Bubiunu™ that show outer persistence, independence of the 
°*'' knower, and lack of the inner initiative characteristic 
of mind, are external existences ; they illustrate one of the two 
substantive existence-meanings. The other comprises those 
that have, on the contrary, the subjective set of marks ; these 
[are minds. These are the two spheres of existence. 

58. Assuming that whatever reality may later on come to 
mean, it is not now a meaning, the existence-marks exhaust the 
spheres of substantive meanines. This state of thlnes 
atniitfui issues at once, as we shall see m the next chapter, to 
^nt"™" certain perplexities and embarrassments for the solution 
of which the mode of judgment or reflection is achieved. 
The progression into this mode brings the breaking up of the 
bywbicb existence meaning into reality and existence ttteanings. 
pSaw'onto ^^^ substances become fewer than the existences; 
Rsiuty. the realities are logical meanings or presuppositions 
behind existence. All of which means that the two existences, 
mind and body, are as yet, in the substantive mode, unfinished 
meanings, needing to be taken up for revision by the individu- 
ations of the logical mode.^ 



^ II. Complications of Existence Meaning- 

59. In each of the two existences thus determined there are 
forming certain distinctions. If we define the external as that 

' The distinction between existence and reality indicated here is, I 
think, about what on the surface our general usage indicates. We aay, 
" That exists in your mind, but it is not real" ; or, "That is real, tor it exists 
outside of your mind." Before such a distinction arises, or when it is 
not intended, existence and reality mean much the same thing. The phrase, 
"' real kinds " in logic, for example, means " substantive Idnds." or the 
existences of the substantive mode. 

The movement remarked above, whereb>' existence becomes many 
while realities are few. represents, in fact, a fundamental divergence 
of motive. The manyness of existence arises from its more superficial 
character as a meaning of mere recognition of control spheres : it tooks 
backwards upon the modes of objective construction and recognizes the 
classifications of which they admit. So sense objects, memory objects, 
play objects, etc., each determined under its characteristic contrast, have 
existence each in its own mode. Reality, on the other hand, is more 
abstract. It is mastered by the profounder impulse to reduce classes and 
generalize meanings. It requires the individuation o( objects of difierent 
classes togetlier as meaning an underlying and all-fulfilling unity. 
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sphere which is not inner, it is evident that there may be con- 
trol spheres alike as not inner, but difEerent in respect 
ronaiiiginUia to the positive controls which are thus contrasted 
'""*'^ with the inner. We have found two great spheres of 

conversion whereby external control is established, which, how- 
ever, differ in respect to theirown control mode. The" physical " 
is the sphere of primary control ; it comprises sense objects of 
the bodily sort. The " personal " is the sphere of secondary 
between th6 control; it comprises personal objects. Each of these 
phyoicai and ig external. As not inner to the knower each is under 
foreign control. But while thus in the common sphere 
of external existence only the former, the physical, falls within 
the substantive class of bodies. While the processes of conver- 
sion, therefore, establish foreign or external control, and such a 
control sphere is' primarily physical, a further movement is 
necessary whereby the external becomes wider than the physical, 
and body is no longer the one external existence. This move- 
ment is facihtated by the recognition of the other person's con- 
text as itself inwardly controlled, and as, therefore, falling within 
Alter Content the second of the two existence spheres, that of mind. 
w toie^ °^ '^^^^^ 's, of necessity, therefore, the growth of the 
fidBteaco. meaning "other person," alter, or social fellow, who 
is an inner existence or mind at the same time that his inner 
context, serving to mediate the knower's external control, also 
serves to establish him as to that knower an external thing. 
The ejitemality is read as separate existence, while the inner 
control in common is read as common particular meanmg in the 
class mind. This we have seen taking form in early stages 
of the individuation of persons. It now issues in the mean- 
ing of separate personal minds having common contexts of 
oiwng thought or a world of common objects.^ The pecuhar 

J*^^ mark of the meaning is the mutual externality of 
Minis. these minds inter se. For each mind an environment 

of social control processes is established additional to the en- 
vironment of physical bodies. 

60. On the side of the other existence, mind, a divergence 
of meanings also begins to appear. Looked at negatively, the con- 
DiBtinction trol of mind is inner over against what is external ; 
toBkS'*'* but, looked at positively, certain different modes of 
EiiBMnoe. process may share this common opposition to the 

' This commonaess of the objects is analysed further ia chapter iiL 
§5 s ff, of vol. ii. 
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external. The material of the inner, indeed, by a necessary 

movement whose motive, we have already seen, falls into two 

masses, which we may now explicitly describe. 

The give and take processes of secondary conversion also 
establish a distinction between what is converted or convertible 
BatvMo ^""^ what is not. The separate person of the pre- 

Bonnnaa« ceding section, the alter, has, hke myself, hisiown ego ; 
inooDvartitde he has both convertible and inconvertible images. 
The inconvertible are his alone as mine are mine alone. 
As inconvertible they are not common but private. There are 
iwiwaen therefore, in the one common sphere of existence, the 
Sdmenf* inner life, items that do not become integrated into 
Pmciaa, the Context of common meaning. They are the 
fugitive, temporary images of fancy. 

All the rest of the inner content, being convertible, is in a 
common and stable context, 
^" The contrast of meanings becomes then in this existence 
sphere, one between meanings thai are inner only, the fugitive, and 
meanings that are both inner and outer, that is inner as psychic 
oae ii Inner ^^'^i^ts. outer as meanings convertible in a sphere of 
oniji.tiie outer control, either physical or social. All such cou- 
nmer and tent of whatever grade which has been integrated in a 
ouMr. context or system of meanings, as over against the 

mere fugitive, may be called " funded content." ' Memories are 
both inner and also mean the outer ; dreams are inner only, they 
do not mean the outer. 

61. Put in this way this distinction in the inner suggests in 
its terms a form of statement of the distinction made out above 

in the matter of the outer sphere of e-vistence. The 
persons of the outer sphere are not only outer, but also 
inner meanings ; but the physical things are only and 
entirely outer ; so there are the two classes of external 
existence described as outer which is also inner, and 
outer which is merely outer. This parallels the dis- 
tinction within the inner between inner which is also 
outer and inner which is only inner and not outer. 

62. What our result sets before us, therefore, may now t>e 
shown in the following table : 
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^ A term borrowed from the German {(undirte Tnhalt), used by the 
Austrian psychologists. " Funded " means set, organized, fixed in a con- ] 

vertiblc and usable context or system. 
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Existence Meaning. 
I. Body . . - 



Sphere. 
Outer 

II. Body-Context |Outer 

meaning Mind\lnne'" 

III. Mind Context jlnner 
meaning Body I Outer 



Cofitrol. 

(Direct . . . 
\ Primary Conversion 



1: 



IV. Mind 



/Direct 

J Primary Conversion . 
[ Secondary „ 

fOirect 

I Secondary Conversion 

iPrimary Conversion ■ 

TNone ("Fugitive 



ConUnl. 
Physical 
Things 

Others' 
Minds 

f Knowledge 
J as Funded 
l Contents 



Inner -! Tertiary Conversion . J Images 



Oartaln 
BzUMuM 
HeMitag* 
ut 

and motlva 
Se&ectloiL. 



isubjectiva .... [Funded Self 

It may be seen by an inspection of the table which meanings 

are clear and unambiguous and which are not. The meanings 

attaching to " Others' Minds " and to " Knowledge " 

are in a marked degree at a formative stage, having 

alternative readings. In the next chapter it will be 

shown that it is in the embarrassments arising from 

these ambiguous meanings that the motives arise to 

the achievement of the mode of reflection in which the inner as 

subject-mind becomes the control of the funded contents of both 

spheres. 

§ 12. The Dualism of Inner Struggle 
The position of certain writers should be recalled here who 
suggest that the dualism of self and not-self is not a development 

„, , of that between inner and outer, but is a direct dualism 

»«BiiiHt between the agent or self and certain of its own com- 
'"" pelling or resisting inner experiences, such as pain. 
Pain, we are told, resists and is set over against the subject -agent 
that struggles against it. There is here, therefore, a sufficient 
diremption within the inner life to account for the subject-object 
dualism. 

It would seem that pain, even physical pain, belongs to the 
inner life. It is carried about with one, it is not objectified in a 
cognitive scheme, it has as such no conversion co-effi- 
cient. Yet as recurring with reciu'rence of its cause, 
and as being reinstated with the object when the latter is rein- 
stated, its position is ambiguous. Still with the rise of subjectivity, 
I think, the individual, say a cfiild, does distinguish the object 
itself from the pain it causes him, and interpret the latter as being 
L peculiarly his own inner experience. Moreover, its persistence 
I is of the inner continuous type. So we may agree that pain is, 
I all the way through, a mark of subjectivity or iimer existence. 
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The question would then arise as to the sort of dualism its resist- 
ance and stubbornness create ? 

Such a dualism as that present in the struggle against pain, 
we may reply, is a dualism of an immediate character, akin, 
indeed, to the sense experience of effort against resist- 
^^JSSJ^ance ; but it does not develop, as the latter does, into 
^^unnaL ^^^ mediate forms that the cognitive dualisms, inner- 
outer, mind-body, etc., take on. If this be true so 
far forth there would attach to the experience no relational mean- 
ing ; it would remain simply the brute experience of division 
and struggle — the feeling, " I am at war with myself." The 
recognized privacy and incoramunicableness of affective experi- 
ences, as such, mark them as being and remaining directly psychic 
and immediate. The experience of an oyster, when his shell is 
rent apart, would be of this ts'pe ; and but for other developing 
dualisms, of inner and outer, subject-control and 
JJi^Jj^^^j foreign-control, knower and realities known, man's 
8oif-not experience would mean no more. The task of a the- 
oi BeBecuoiLory of the sort m question would be to show that the 
experience imder discussion lies genetically at the basis of 
the cognitive dualisms, instead of that of contrast in controls in the 
sense-mode to which we have ourselves assigned the rfile. Such 
a theory I lind it impossible to work out. The difficulty is that 
of accounting for the " external " terms of the inner-outer dual- 
isms — body, other persons, truths, realities, etc. — as devdop- 
ments from the type of otherness or resistance given in pains or 
other resisting contents which are fundamentally classified as 
inner and not outer.' 

Where the dualism of reflection arises, however, in the pro- 
gress of the cognitive development of meanings, motived by its 
earlier dualism of inner and outer controls, the context of experi- 
ence as a whole is set up within the inner sphere as a terra in 
dualism with the subject. Then the immediate felt dualism of 
It could not ^^^^ ^'"^ not-self, as given in painful struggle, could 
^ buiH of take on inielligible form and meaning ; for the dualism 
Outer of self and objects of experiences would absorb its 

*'°'^*''°*" terms. Pains may then be thought of as experiences, 
along with other experiences, and the duaJism of reflection would 
be sharpened and made in a measure more immediate. The 

' It is evident, however, tbat asubjectivist theory of knowledge, bent 
on minimizing the importance of the non-mental or outer control factor, 
would find in such a theory a certain attractiveness. 
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conclusion, therefore, is that experience of the type in question 
has neither meaning nor issue for knowledge except as its terms 
are taken up in the existence-classes estabhshed in the develop- 
ment of the two great control modes, inner and outer. Given the 
dualism of reflection, the struggling self is then the subject, and 
the pains and outer resistances fall together in the world of 
objects of thou^t. 



Chapter XI 



THE SUBJECT-OBJECT DUALISM : 
PSYCHIC MODE 



EXPERIENCE 




§ I. Experience and Content 

1. We have already anticipated the progression in the dis- 
tinction of inner and outer through those phases which antedate 
Deflnitiona ; *he clear meaning of subjectj^obiect.ag a reiatic 
^d"w""^ ■^"^ '" *^^ earlier discussion certain rules of 

minology were laid down for our later observan< 
It will be remembered that the term " experience " is to 
confined to the relatively late mode in which the entire 
of psychic objects are as such set up as content, whether the 
objects thought about be inner or outer in their cognitive refer- 
ence. We also decided to call this the " subject mode," seeing 
that the inner or subjective retreats into the citadel of conscious 
agency and control over against the entire world of thought or 
experience, ^ 

I may now suggest, as intimated also in an earlier section ^| 
passing, that experience so made up constitutes, properly speak- 
ing, the " world of ideas." An idea is any object which is thought 
of as part of the experience of the subject. Any sort of object, 
when freed from its immediate external or internal reference, 
and treated as belonging in the first instance in the thought- 
system, thus having meaning for thought over and above its 
meaning for some sort of real existence, is an idea. For example. 
the table I write on is a sense object with external meaning, ^ 
is also an image object as representing a thing, but it becomfl 
an idea, a part of experience, when I go beyond those meanings 
and treat the object as a content of thought variously usabU 
connexion with the body of my objects of all sorts. 

2. Another word which needs clear definition at thi 

' S©e chapter v. §5. 
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is the tenn " content." It is a term which vibrates between two 
conteat ii 1) broad meanings. It is often made to mean — the 
Srsiuffot meaning employed ^in our earlier discussions — the 
ProBontation, relatively stable and fixed presentative or other 
material that is given to consciousness with least modifica- 
tion in the way of imported or derived meaning. It is the given 
and recognizable and, so far as may be, the steady and unchang- 
ing stuff of sense and memory.' As such it is contrasted with 
the variable shadings of meaning and relationship in which it is 
rapidly enveloped and inwrought. For example, the content 
John is the visual object of that name, to which the various 
meanings brother, husband, father, merchant, capitalist, etc., 
come to attach. Yet John the visual content remains fairly 
steady and fixed. One of the determining conditions of content 
in this sense is that it be a common object, given in the same 
scheme or form to different minds, as opposed to those more 
private and special renderings of the content which make it a 
different meaning to each. Visually we see the same content, 
but may differ very widely as to what it is. A content thus under- 
stood is a first-hand, given, and relatively unmodified filling-up 
of the psychic field. And among such contents there are those 
of the cognitive sort called objects. Tliis meaning is perhaps the 
most widespread. 

But it shades imperceptibly into a second meaning, ac- 
cording to which a content is any object or meaning definite 
Of (3) enough to have describable and recognizable charac- 

iB^bisisto? ters. On this definition any objective construction is 
Thought. by definition a content. This meaning, it is evident, 
subverts the distinction which the first -named definition em- 
phasizes ; yet it is seen to grow naturally out of the other so soon 
as we take the point of view of the mode of reflection. For all 
meanings are treated in this mode as fixed, definite, and common. 
As we are now about to discover, it is characteristic of reflection 
that all items of cognition, from whatever mode, as objects of 
knowledge, are rendered as ideas in a whole of experience. When 
this is done for a particular meaning, it becomes content of this 
mode, even though it is not content in the former meaning of 
the term, in the mode in which it originally took form. All ideas 
are contents of reflection : they are relatively fixed, recognizable, 
and communicable. This second meaning is, therefore, quite 



* See above, chapter iii., sect 4, note. 
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justified as a restatement of the earlier under the requirements 
of a later mode of conscious process. 

It is therefore necessary to recognize and adopt both render- 
ings of the term content, for they embody one and the same 
j^^^^j^ significance. But it is at the same time equally 
boui HMfi- necessary to recognize that this is one of the cases in 
which the natural progression of meanings issues in a 
differentiation. It is indeed one of the cases in which spontaneous 
usage has anticipated a distinction which is justified by our 
present method of inquiry. The danger and embarrassment of 
it is that in our discussions we do not commonly recognize and 
allow for such progressions, which are embodied in different 
/ meanings of the same term.' I shall, therefore, always distinguish 
/ ideas or experience as content of reflection or judgment, or as 
/ logical content, as distinguished from the simple or prc-logtcel 
\ content, of our earher discussions. 

3. This detailed explanation is placed here, however, for a 
further reason. The use of this term may be made the text for 
a discourse, It is of the essence of the achievement of this mode 
in which the new duahsm of reflection is present, that al) objects 
and meanings, which before belonged in especially distinguished 
worlds or spheres or classes — being " inner " or " outer," " extra- 
psychic " or " subjective," " recognitive " or " selective " — which 
represent duahsms of essential significance in the development of 
the mental life as a whole, that all of these now become once for 
lu Bip«ri- 3^11 P'"'i of a life of experience or of ideas which is now 
JJJ^j^ content of reflection. Everything thinkable or mean- 
BMiMtion. able, dreamable or semblable, real or unreal, now 
takes its place in the great system of thought-contents — e\'eiy- 
thing except that one thing, the subject, which, by just the move- 
ment which makes the entire world of such contents [Kissible, 
Jiolds its own presence and act in the shadow of a final reserve. 
The development immediately following shows how this comes 
about : how the objects of all sorts fall into the content-system 
of experience, while the self, whose experience it is, controls 
and holds the ideas and meanings in their due place and relation. 

' There are many instances of it ; indeed most of our distinctions of 
terminology are made necessary by just this state of things. Notable, for 
example, are the distinctions of meaning of the term "common " as 
applied to knowledge, given in chapter vii. §§ 5 S., and of the term 
■' experience," as remarked upon just above ; and again of the terms 
"subjective" and "objective," as pointed out in chapter v. 5 s- 
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The determination of objects as content of experience as suck, 
has been briefly sketched. The following factors may now be 
isolated for more extended discussion. 

4. {A ) We found that the passage of consciousness from the 
treatment of objects as simply inner and outer, led to certain 
The&m- confusions or embarrassments in the attempt to in- 
^^^^^' terpret the individual's personal body. The solution, 
Penon. in its first stage, required the direct cutting of the 
body into two parts, a process which progresses through certain 
ProKnui n ^'^S^ ^""^ culminates in the great duaUsm of body and 
toEip«ri«naa:mind, in the substantive mode. This, however, led, 
person u cat 3^ we saw, to a further embarrassment ; for the attempt 
la two p«ru, (Q treat the private body as exclusively body and in 
no sense mind does not succeed. There is still the fact that it 

is through the essential usableness and utility of the 
maijuuu- muscular and other mechanisms of adaptation, mani- 
bSmrarat puliation, etc., in which the e.xperience of effort and 
?' Effort «mi volition come to consciousness, that the substantive 

mind-meraber of the dualism exists as persistent 
and effective. This leads then to the carrying over of that aspect 

of the body which is intimately and essentially an 
untiTs Dual- instrument of subjective agency, to the subjective or 
umMi»«s. [jjind term, while as still a perceived and objective 
thing it remains body. 

This difficulty appears also in my individuation of anotlier's 
personal body. It is part of my meaning of inner processes, of 
EmbMTMt- images of all sorts, that they are carried with one, in 
Anotber's' some seuse going with the physical presence of the 
Body. person who has them. I have, therefore, to consider 

the physical body as also bearer of the mind ; and my ejective 
procedure leads me to interpret another's body as instrument of 
his efforts and acts of agency as mine is to me. I cannot treat 
another's body simply as body, equivalent to " thing," for it 
means to me thing plus the characters of capriciousness, activity, 
etc., which are the essence of my meaning of mind. 

5. An analogous embarrassment springs up also on the side 
of mind. Is it possible for consciousness consistently to main- 
Hind iB En- tain the meaning that mind is a separate substance, 
to^wtui detached from body ? In fact it cannot. It is only 
■ffon in the abjective realm that such a distinction is 
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reached ; it is a mode of indi\-iduatioo of conteats. The sub- 
jecti\-ity of the inner life as such, on the contraiy, which is not 
an indiv-iduated content but a mode of control, is in all experience 
given only in the dispositional processes «-hicfa have their locus 
in the private body. The experience of effort it is that brings 
meaning inward into the mind, as it is also that experieitce that 
carries inner meaning outward into the body. 

There is need, therefore, of a final movement whereby all Inner 
control meanings may be finally pooled in a single centre of 
■gency and effort over against a similarly pooled body of contents 
CXKitroIled externally, 

6. (fl) The next step in cognitive development occurs by 
miMofth* what may be called the subject-object progression. 
SBn]Mt-Moda.[t is the progression that issues in the rise of ideas, as 
thought contents, called in the whole of their organization, 
Experience. 

In the rise of experience, considered as a body of objective 
ideas we have a new and fruitful mode of cognition. Its reason 
for being would seem to be just the overcoming of the 
inga require latent embarrassments spoken of immediately above, 
Artjnrtnwat g^ppoge j^ ^11 cases of action the psychic process was 
thrown into the necessity of deciding whether its own personal 
body was a thing to be treated under the co-eificients of exter- 
nally persisting existence, and exclusively this, or, on the other 
hand, as a mass of inner contents subject to the son of mani- 
pulation and having the inner persistence belonging to the private 
life of effort and agency. It would never get along. 

7. Furthermore, the difficiilties are increased when we re- 
member the modes of commonness ^vhich attach to the bodies 

of persons. My body is not only a simple object to 
iS3i^i?pinf f"^' having all the modes of subsistence — in memory, 
■' Common- fancy, semblance, etc. — that other real things have; 
jUaoiBodj', but it is also simple object to you, and is developed 

— ^* through the same objective modes. So to each of us 

\ our bodies have the aggregate meaning of being perceived by 

1 people in general, and also the con-aggregate meaning of being 

I objects which each is aware to be thought as common in each and 
all of our knowledges. All of this on the side of that interprela- 

1 tion which treats the body as a thing of the external world. It 

] is an object of common perception, 

' — Again, the psychic meanings attaching to experience of the 
personal body are equally varied. It is to me " simply psychic 
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The Subject-Object Dualism 

§ 2. Objects of the Mode : Ideas 

The determination of objects as content of experience as such, 
has been briefly sketched. The following factors may now be 
isolated for more extended discussion. 

4. {A) We found that the passage of consciousness from the 
treatment of objects as simply inner and outer, led to certain 
The Km- confusions or embarrassments in the attempt to in- 
o?ui"iSdT* t^'Pf^t ^^^ individual's personal body. The solution, 
Panon. in its first stage, required the direct cutting of the 
body into two parts, a process which progresses through certain 
pron-tasi Stages and culminates in the great dualism of body and 
toEip«rjencB:mind, in the substantive mode. This, however, led, 
pwin IB cut as we saw. to a further embarrassment ; for the attempt 
In two parts, (-q treat the private body as exclusively body and in 
no sense mind does not succeed- There is still the fact that it 

is through the essential usableness and utility of the 
mains am- muscular and other mechanisms of adaptation, mani- 
S«i^a"t pulation, etc., in which the experience of effort and 
^pf^ "J* volition come to consciousness, that the substantive 

mind-member of the dualism exists as persistent 
and effective. This leads then to the carrying over of that aspect 

of the body which is intimately and essentially an 
tantivB Dual- instrument of subjective agency, to the subjective or 
''°'*^**' mind term, while as still a perceived and objective 
thing it remains body. 

This difficulty appears also in my individuation of another's 
personal body. It is part of my meaning of inner processes, of 
EmbarraM- images of aU sorts, that they are carried with one, in 
inoui^B' some sense going with the physical presence of the 
Body. person who has them. I have, therefore, to consider 

the physical body as also bearer of the mind ; and my ejective 
procedure leads me to interpret another's body as instrument of 
his efforts and acts of agency as mine is to me. I cannot treat 
another's body simply as body, equivalent to " thing," for it 
means to me thing plus the characters of capriciousness, activity, 
etc., which are the essence of my meaning of mind. 

5. An analogous embarrassment springs up also on the side 
of mind. Is it possible for consciousness consistently to main- 
Mind la En- tain the meaning that mind is a separate substance, 
bu^ with detached from body ? In fact it cannot. It is only 
tstn in the objective realm that such a distinction is 
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mind and body, takes place, the content mind 

temally detennined ; it continues to be actually located in the^ 

particular body. 

Yet we find also that it is not controlled by co-efficients of 
external or extra-psychic control ; but that the sense of agency 
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together with various affective qualities, common infl 
under Biter- SO large a degree to both mind and body, serves as " 
B&icontroL j„a.rk of the content now become subjective. We ac- 
cordingly find a characteristic duality of claim, a relative em- 
barrassment arising also in the interpretation of the inner, as was 
suggested above. It may be stated in these terms : the inner 
is at once a content, something objective, which has arisen by a 
series of differentiations from originally neutral presentations. 

As such, it is amenable to the meanings attaclied to 

fidenuned objective constructions. But the iimer is also a coii' 
ABpoot(Effort)tro!, a mode of organization, a something not objective 
in tne Body, ^t all. Furthermore, there is the compUcation that n 
it is this latter sort of inner — the control factor — which is im- fl 
phcated in that form of control found in the muscular control ™ 
of the body through effort and vohtion. 

Citing the former page again on which the existence mean- 
ings are drawn up, we note that there is a tract of meaning 
within which another person's mind is both inner and outer. 

10. The conflict or dualism of meanings, therefore, which 
we found springing up in the consideration of the body as object 
/'Mind must "ow has reinforcement from the side of a similar 
/ paoame Ob- though different embarrassment on the part of the 
\Mnt M ide». mind. And there is a common solution: mind as 
objectively determined must pass over to the system of objec- 
tively determined content, which will then include 
u s"oh'ia all the objective as such ; and the control now estab- 
Bniiject. lished as iimer for both types of content will remain 
one and subjective. 

The subjective thus refined will include all those unpresent- 
able factors of control which regulate and limit an organization 
in any sort objective, while it itself as such must escape 
snaiitm all determination ih terms of what is objective. The two 
tenSwect'' S^^^^ classes of contents then remain as contrasted 
Object Du&i- objects or contents of thought not in the respect 
of being outer as over against inner, but as being 
contents of presentation, idea, or thought capable of this con- 
trast. All ideas make up the single and conmion mediate meaning 
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of experience to a subject-agent or self. They are, whether of 
one sort or the other, equally ideas of a subject : ideas of body, 
and ideas of mind. There is now a body of experience : the 
system of ideas of whatever sort held as such for the various 
readings and meanings possible in the mode of reflection, 

5 3. The Subject of the Mode : the " I." 

11. Among these meanings, in the case of ideas of mind, 
certain have very peculiar shadings, notably in the respects m 
which they belong to the class we have called "common." It 
is evident that while external objects may be common to distinct 
psychic centres — whether they know the fact of commonness or 
not — inner objects or minds must be common. There is, in the 
first place, the actual identity of content running through the 
individuations by which the .single persons are identified as 
Mr. So or Mrs. So-so. This content is common ; and if that 
were all, persons as ideas to an observer would have to be " aggre- 
gate " meanings. But this is not all ; they are identical in con- 
tent, not as separate determinations may be identical in meaning, 
but as a single determination is identical, being read as ejective 
Penonai meaning into each and all, by each and all. They are 
fdiS^M* therefore not only meaning in common or " aggre- 
syndoxie. gate," but they are of necessity also read as common. 
or " syndoxic." All persons are, when considered as meanings, 
syndoxic, for they are always viewed from the psychic point 
of view and are viewed as common. This is true in whatever 
mode of personal development the meaning is found, since this 
is the least that personal individuation can be found to involve. '_ 

12. As soon as consciousness passes out of the sense-memoiy 
or pre-logical modes, the other great factor in the determination of 
personal content arises and comes into its own, that germ of the 
subjective reading which we have described as Sembling. The 
growing inner sense of control becomes strengthened and em- 
phasized ; and the full mode is ejected into the alter personality 
as a self inwardly controlling its own determination. When now 
we come to inquire into the common character of this latter 
But u Con- f^'^to'"' the control factor, we find it necessary to make 
troi they a careful distinction. As an objective or psychological 
4M unique meaning this self is common, in the sense of syndoxic ; 
we do mean by persons beings each attributing to the others the 

' It appears ina later discussion (vol, ii. chapter iii. 1 2) that in the mode 
cfreflectioaaUthe cbaractenstic meanings called Judgments are syndoxic. 
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same inner control that he finds going on in himself. But how 
can he do this of himself, when the thing in question is just that 
intimate sense of control which he cannot objectify nor make 
into a common meaning of any sort ? Even in the case of other 
persons it is an intent, a form of organization ; but to realize it 
as a psychic experience — that forbids its being made an objectiw 
iteaning at all. 

Hence from the more special and restricted problem of the 
theory of control-meanings, consciousness is again thrown into 
ThuMveia ^'"''^rf^^sment. Control must at one and the same 
Mw Em- time be a mark attaching to a personal object of thought, 

uitnan ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ control by which this and all other obfec^vt, 
meanings are consliluied. To be a common or objective sdf it 
must be a general, a context, an object ; to be a self, it must be unique . 
a control, a subject. This is a further instance of that ambiguity of 
existence-meaning described above as " inner that is also outer."* 

13. The issue is, of course, that to which the urgencies of the 

earlier embarrassments have been tending : the content sell 

must become an idea, a thing of varying meanings, the 
Tie Cammon , - , ■•11 t .1 • 

Self iwoomei bearer of varying and successive mterests. In this 

^e'conuoi function the self is a common person, a self among 

Sell becomsa selves, an object to its own inner life ; this in onler 

that other selves may in turn be object to if. But 

that this inner life may be constituted, as over against the world 

of its own experience, .the subject-agent Uves on in the fact of 

functional control, direction, and organization of experience itself. 

So described it becomes reasonably clear that in the rise of 

such a dualism as that of the subject-object — the objective 

system including both the set of objective selves and the set 

of objective things, as present in idea to a subject — we find a 

meaning for which the factors have been preparing. They are 

essentially these, en resume. 

' 14. Body refuses to be exclusively extra-psychic, exclusively 

physical, since experience of the personal body is mainly of it as an 

intimately usable and necessary instrument of acts 

of effort and agency which are of all experiences most 

essentially inner. The body, therefore, claims to serve both 

as an objective context and also as an inner subjective agency. 

Mind, on the other hand, comes forward with a different but an 

equally urgent and embarrassing double claim. It is, of course, 

inner, subjective, self-controlled ; but in the person of another, 

as a physical self, and partially so in one's own person, it claims 
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to fit into and complete a purely objective context. I can get at 
others' minds only through their bodies ; I read a physical series 
straight up to a psychic terminus, whenever I discover my 
friend's emotion and analyse his conduct. Each term of the 
mind-body duahsm, therefore, says : I will not be finally treated 
as being just the one thing, for I really am and mean to be both. 
So prepared for, the distinction, the new dualism, comes as a 
redistribution, a resetting of the factors and motives already 
HBwDuiUsm present. "Why not," we may hear Dame Nature 
taiuo"'"'uwi"ii ^^V' " '*'^y "°* segregate the points of essential and 
ofautbacon- unambiguous innemess, the factor so purely psychic 

that its punty may never agam t>e put m question ? 
So that is what she does. The one thing thus purely psychic is, 
lei it be noted, that in which body claims inner meaning, and also 
that wherein mind has inner presence. This something is what 
are have all along called control. It is there and nowhere else — 
in effort and activity — that body breaks into experience as inner ; 
and it is here also and only here that mind takes its last standr — 
has its last reserve, after the process of objectifying of all its 
special contents has gone on to exhaustion. " Let this, then," 
says the Dame, " be finally the inner, the self of selves, the ' I ' 
in the nominative case and with a capital letter ; and let all the 
rest, body, mind, mixed mass as it is, persisting in its confusions 
and illegitimate acts of commerce, let it all be mere object in that 
whole of experience whose subject tha ' I ' is." 

15. This movement was called above a redistribution of the 
factors essential all the way through to the progression of the 
cognitive mode. This redistribution may be repre- 
sented graphically in the following diagrams, which 
should be looked upon merely as an aid to thought — a thing of 
schematic and instrumental meaning ! 



Mind Known. 



Self or 
Kttower. 
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Jtimgnm. 




Body Known. 



Fig. 2. — MiND-BoDY Dualism, Substantive Modb. 
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Pia. 3. — DVA1.ISH OF Reflection, Subject-Object Mode. 



The " Subject -Object Progression " is the moveroeot Irom the distributiOD of 
Fig. 3 to that of Fig. 3. Fig. 2 shows the ambiguity of self (large circfe] and 
of both miDd and body (small circles) as objects, by the liii» cutting througti 

each of the circles. On this line the grouod of the ambiguity is 
Tlie8nbJ»cl- indicated by C (Control). Both mind and body claim to be both 
^J*^* inner (i) and outer (o) in the matter of controL In Fig. 3 the 

(IromFle 2 solution, in the one meaning " Experience," is shown by means of 
to Pte. 8> ^ circle, in which IC (Inner Control) represents the separation ofl 

of the inner control aspect as the subject, while the objects, mind 
aod body, arc set in a context of abjective meaning or ideas. That is. there 
is a segregation of the ■inner" control factors in IC, the subjtttt, and 
" outer " meanings, including objective minds, tiecome its ideas. 

[Thus we are formally introduced to the most fruitfol and 
significant dualism of knowledge : that of Rejection, which is 
Thii ii that of Thought and its Objects. It is of course the 

Mfl'tte'"' ™otlP in which logical objects are made up, but their 
Luteal Hode.more precise criteria may be again postponed. For 
the present we may present this great fact of Reflection from 
various points of view, from which the Unes of our earlier dis- 
cussions may now be seen to converge upon this focus. 

The consideration of the objects constructed in this mode 

led us to th^ thought of experience as a body of ideas organized 

by a_ control which is the subject. I now wish to 

introduce certain summary conclusions which are to 

be made pivotal in later developments, and which only 

cumulative considerations can in any sense finally establish, I 

shall, however, first give the actual movements or progressions 

by which these formulations are supported, and show that they 

are the essential outcome of the strains of genetic change already 

dealt with, 

16. (i) In saying that the self or subject of the mode is a 
factor of control, the earher development of that factor should 
be brought exphcitly to mind. It was found, it will be remem- 
bered, that the extreme freedom and self-determination of the 
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I semblant consciousness, wherein the whole of the objective or 
I dramatic situation was selectively established, was subject to 
I certain positive limitations and to possible variations. It must 
» DeTeiopment ^^ ^ Content, and a schematic one, that the play (and 
of Control- art) consciousness selects — be its selection from among 

1(1) In Play, such Contents never so free and self -cent rolled. There 
saiecUTe; must be an antecedent interest, a self-justification, 
bom of actual experience, which shows itself in the identification 
of the play impulse with its appropriate material. This comes 
' (9) Bxp«Ti- to consciousness in the rise of the actual experimenta- 
menu:. ^[^^ ^f tjjg niode. By its relative isolation, as a func- 
tion of raake-beUeve, and by reason of its method, it lends itself to 
the production of hypothetical or instrumental meanings. The 
control, therefore, by its own natural development, tends to pass 
over to the type called in the case of memory " mediate," or 
indirect. The selective fimction seems to seek support from 
its union with the extra-psychic control agencies, in order that 
a certain continuity and consistent working out of its meanings 
may be secured. 

Yet this is not a result to cause us surprise ; for subjective 
control is not in its genesis a thing of caprice ; nor does it lack 
ud not unity of motive. It has resided all along in the larger 
caprtdoiu, active — at first, native and very uniform— disposi- 
tions which come to stand for special interests. Even the play 
preferences are, from the biological and psychological points of 
view, distinctly definite in their trend and type of fulfilment. 
We should expect, therefore, that the purely capricious and un- 
regulated sort of selection often made type of the subjective, when 
considered as isolated centre of change, would give way before 
the type which is mediate in the sense of that which is exer- 
bnt at fl»t cised through the medium of established and Cott- 
le kkUto tinuously acting conations and habits. The self of 
Dupoeition. this mode is one that recognizes its objects as in large 
part those of its own making, through development of its own 
fulfilments and satisfactions ; and in the larger whole of experi- 
ence itself, in the body of organized and usable ideas, 
ofconorate it finds just the vehicle of its own concrete Ufe. The 
mtarMta, subject self is no more nor less than the immanent organ- ■ 
i^ng movement of^ experience. The external control of sense is • 
loosened iri the joint control of memory ; the lack of control in I 
fancy establishes the inwardness of content as material for mani- 
pulation ; the freedom of play leads to its reduction to order for 
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subjective purposes ; in thought it is again submitted to the 
rule of joint control of external and internal factors. 

17. (2) This is well brought out when we recall that the 
object-self is passed over to the domain of content and 
uxduindi- idea. The self is not only the subject of selective 
uo^ecuva meanings, it is also objective meaning and context.' 
••"■ It has general and common character as observed and 

described personality. It is individualed as you, me, or than- 
All this shows the necessary seU-submission, in the movement of 
this marvellous process, of the awaking^ rational self to th e rule s 
ofjiii^ical^nd social existence and matter of fact. The co- 
efficients of extra-psychic control are indeed not now directly 
applicable ; for this is the world of ideas. The determination 
Haid to of the whole of experience as inner comes first and 
e^mS^' "* foremost. But the indirectly and mediately operating 
co-etBeienta. real co-eflBcients hold the entire system from beneath 
to its original anchorage. The system is experience and my 
experience, but the experiences mean existences, and the ideas ,, 
mean things. fl 

Now this is not a tangle, it is an adjustment ; it is not a com- ™ 
pulsion, it is a growth. Who can tell beforehand "how Natnre 
will solve the embarrassments of her developmental motifs^ 
It might not have been worked out, possibly ; then man would 
not have succeeded the brutes. It may have come by variation 
, „ ^ and selection, no doubt it did ; so also did the fimc- 

A New vKBv 

of MediaM tion of memory, which is an earlier case of mediate 
**" control- In both, the subjective faces the external and 

by submission conquers it. The result is a series of meanings to 
which we are entitled to apply the term Judgment. 

§ 4. Higher Mediate Control: Judgment '' 

18. We are now prepared to use the term Judgment. Judg' 
meni is mediate control of objects in this higher sense, of ideas, of 
experience. It is a new mode inasmuch as it holds 
Higher Mft- in a form of unity the assent of the subjective to the deter- 
dUM control ^i^aiion of the objective. It is indirect or mediate in 
much the same sense that the control of memory objects was 
found to be so, with the modifications made necessary by 
all the genetic transformations of the movement of psychic 
progression from that early mode to this. 

1 The Seli thus becomes, in Kantian phrase, both a " means " (as| 
object) and also an " end " (as subject oi experience) — a troth as impor-l 
tant in Logic as in Ethics. 
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It is mediate or indirect (1) from the point of view of the 
subjective or selective function, inasmuch as it is not a free or 
It iB Sub- don't-have-to affair, of the type found characteristic 
■'^m"- °^ ^"^'^ control. li is selective, but selective of facts. It 
but of Facts, is still subiective since it is essentiallv the way the self 
tiM uie of has of maintaining its being and development. It is 
"*"■ also mediate {2) from the point of view of the various 

extra-psychic control-coefficients which claim to be valid in it 
and to hold its vise ; for it is not barely recognitive, with full free- 
dom from psychic tests and values ; that is as far from true as 
is the opposed assertion that the subject makes the object by 
its own caprice. It is, on the contrary, effective only because it 
And »iBo employs a system of data, a whole experience, built 
not^^tiu-* "P '^y selective ratifications of meanings as fulfilling 
PBjchic psychic needs and accomplishing practical adjust- 
ments. Its utility is to be found just in its mediateness, which 
allows the temporary loosening of the reflective context from its 
moorings in the spheres of immediate fact or existence, and so 
gives room for the discursive operations by which these spheres 
may be reinstated on the plane of reference we call Truth. A 
judgment of truth is a re-reference of a context back to its ori- 
ginal control sphere, after its relative loosening from its moor- 
ings in the process of reflection. All this will become dearer as 
we proceed (see the discussion of Truth in vol. ii.). 

§ 5. Meanings of the Mode : Objects of Thought 

19. It is for the sake of new meanings that the development 
of reflection takes place. The need and claim of different and 
competing meanings is the urgent motive to the progression. 
The function of judgment is therefore a mode in which meanings 
are readjusted and revised, and in which, as in all other modes, 
they have their own characteristic extension. It will not be 
at all an unfamiliar procedure in its divisions, therefore, if we con- 
sider meanings in this mode as being of both the two great sorts 
heretofore distinguished, the descriptive or recognitive and the 
selective. Both are taken up in the function of Judgment. 

We find, indeed, that certain prevalent theories of judgment, 
and theories of the logical function as such, which make judg- 
judgingn ment its characteristic mode, would be incidentally 
AcknowiedB- covered if we considered the development of meaning 
daung lud in this mode under the following division : Judgment 
pSaouoa. ""^ 3S Acknowledging Function, Judgment as Appreciating 
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Function, and Judgment as Synthetic Function. These differ- 
ent aspects of Judgment are indeed the chief phases under which 
the entire mode of logical cognition or thought moves onward 
to do its essential work ; and later parts of this work * are to 
be devoted to their detailed treatment. I may here only give 
the general indications which serve to set forth, in outline, the 
genetic setting of this great mode of psychic process. 

20. In the development of the meanings of the reflective 
mode it will appear that judgment passes through a progression 
from mere Acknowledgment to various forms of rati- 
inASmow- fication and confirmation characteristic of reasoning 
j^^^^jj^or thinking ; similarly in the function of Appreciation 
widBynUiiiiBthere is the simple fulfilment which goes with Acknow- 
ledgment and justifies it, and from this the meaning 
progresses selectively to the mode in which the Appreciation is 
one of a more or less legislative and imperative diaracter. Oi 
this we have had intimations already in the meanings of the first 
semblant consciousness. They here take form as judgments 
preliminary to the meanings of the aesthetic and ethical modes ; 
and a corresponding development of the meanings reached through 
judgment in its Synthetic function is from the simple individu- 
ations of the instrumental stages of knowledge, pointed out 
above, all the way to the refined use of the constructive imagin- 
ation as instrument of discovery and invention. We may re- 
serve the later detailed treatment of these genetic stages of 
meaning, stopping at this place only to throw them into their 
larger correlations. 

Once we recognize that the mode of reflection is as now in- 
dicated a redistribution and resetting of factors already urging 
on to their final alignment, and that th^ subject- 
> Mode or object relation is but the transfer of all preceding 
UM^aSd™ individuations to the world of ideas, we^see^tKat 
BtMtcuifc^ot the function of judgment must be in a large sense 
redistributive rather than creative. The function of 
redistribution is not to be understood, of course, as excluding 
the essential advance involved in the acliievement of this 
most novel and productive mode ; and I use the term in heu of 

• The fuller treatment of Acknowledgment is given in vol. ii, chapter 
ii,, where judgment is considered a criterioa of the Logical Mode. Th« 
s)^thetic aspect of judgment is brought out in the discussion ot Relation, 
arul AppreciatioQ comes up in vol. iii. Compare the " Introduction " ta 
the "Experimental Logic." 
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a better. Such a function involves all the phases of 
ssTiBionof revision of meanings distinguished just above; but 
"°^" viewed retrospectively its resuUs are those of a process 
which ta kes p re-existing meanings ajid re-makes them according 
to the rules of its own procedure. We acknowledge by judging 
what we already in some manner apprehend ; we appreciate by 
Judging what is already given in the way of direct fulfilment ; 
and we legislate and command by judging what we already 
conceive or in some simpler way individuate. This is true also 
in a very strict sense even of the inventive or synthetic function, 
whereby meanings are by the exercise of the function of judg- 
ment apparently enlarged ; for — to anticipate a point of our 
later discussion, one to which the writer is, however, in earlier 
«^ publications fully committed' — all such enlargement 

Diao(i»ety Is of meaning, all discovery and proof of truth and value 
" '*■ aUke, is by a process of selective thinking essentially 
of the instrumental and Experimental type found in the lower and _ 
un-reflective modes." 



21. It may be said, in short, that the meanings of the mode 
are such as result from the possibility of a function of revision 
iTeaninEi "■' P^^-^xtstitig meamngs, and of their enlargement by 
now tiiose the criHcol and conscious use of the methods employed 
in the earlier modes. The new feature of the mode is 
that the meanings are now meanings in idea ; meanings consti- 
tuting a whole of experience ; meanings had, acknowledged, 
appreciated, and used by a subject whose psychic meanings and 
intentions they are. This, of course, carries the further problem 
of determining as to how far and in what conditions the earlier 
unreflective meanings still hold ; that is, how far revision is 
more than revision : how far the relations of ideas supersede the 
relationships of the pre-logical modes; and, in general, what are 
the limits and conditions of that restatement and resetting of 
meanings which it is the characteristic office of reflection to bring 
about. 

The statement of this problem is not only necessary from 
the point of view of the theory we are working out, which demands 



^. 



> "Selective Thinking" in Psychol. Review, January, 1898, reprinted 
aa chapter xvii. in the volume Development and Evolution. 

s This is subject, however, to the distinctions to be made in the dis- 
cussions of Imphcation and Postulation presented in the later volumes. 
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an account of this restatement of meanings, but it is implicated 
in the process itself as one both of ne^v meaning and of practical 
adjustment. The psychic just by losing its attitude of simple 
FtrwinMn ^ppr^heosion , the meaning of the simply psychic, 
sloQ ;i«ida becomes itself inspector, appreciator, and critic. 
*'"'' The first-handness — the "first intension" character — of 
(luwiedge, is succeeded by a certain remoteness of experience — 
a "second intension" — which embodies meanings only in idea; 
and the question of the ways and means of converting these 
again into the first-hand meanings by some process having rales, 
criteria, and validity, is one of which it is itself directly aware. 
Knowledges are no longer simple presences, nor are mistakes simp- 
ly embarrassments ; cognitions called truths and with them 
cognitions called errors now arise, and all the discontinuities and 
dislocations and uncertainties of a world of lack of evidence, 
partial proof, and misdirected judgment is opened up. All this 
ir summed up succinctly in the statement that the mode is one 
of mediate and joint control. The facts of the world 
becomeB are truths only when mediated through the organiza- 
TruUi, aaa ^^^^ ^^ experience as Ideas ; and the appreciations of 
the self are only fulfilments when mediated through a context 
convertible into facts. These processes of indirect now replace 
those of direct control ; the meanings become affairs of crifi- 
uieKnower cism and adjustment. By judging, the subject takes 
^Mmoit the objective point of view ; he is now not simply a 
**•*• knower, he is perforce a critic, an epistemologist, 

a reasoner about ideas and realities. The logic of his cognitive 
processes, before this such only to us who talk about him, is 
now to him, as well as to us, an "Experimental Logic" of 
beliefs, and a "real logic" of things and values. 

§ 6. The Interest of the Mode : Theoretical Interest 

22. There is another aspect of the mode considered as having 
or being meaning : that in which it is itself object of the interest 
of our inquiry. Considered as a stage in the continuing develop- 
ment of mind, we have to trace, as we have done in other cases 
heretofore, the operation of the factors of determination and con- 
trol which issue in this psychic mode. The theory of meanings, of 
which we have just indicated the great problems, opens indeed 
inttreatin *^^ pursuit of one member of this inquiry, since the 
uiiaMode meanings are the objects, and their determination 
TiworeHcsi jgjj^gg jjj^ objective factors at work in the mode 
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But there remains the factor of motive or interest. What is 
the interest which may properly be called Reflective ? 

The interest which constitutes the motive to reflection or 
thought goes by the name of " theoretical interest." If the objects 
Theoretical of the mode are no longer first-hand things, but ideas 
Jj^^'""'or meanings of second intension, then the interest is 
conMntB, one which terminates upon and is fulfilled by ideas 
as thus woven into experience. Experiences as experiences, 
with all the characters of truth, error, hypothesis, validity, 
limitation, idealization, etc., relations of whatever sort, these are 
the termini of the interest of the mode. The interest is that in 
the exercise of which these meanings are pursued and fulfilled! 
Interest becomes theoretical when the relationships of the earher 
modes are individuated as objects of thought, that is as Relation^ 
subsisting in a context. 

23. It is dear, indeed, that this must be true if the world 
reflection is to have justification from the view-point of adequate 
motive or interest. The interests of practical adjustment tq 
things— external objects of all sorts — are already and best ful- 
filled by the direct treatment of objects as in the pre-logica 
modes, where inmiediate presence or conversion give thi 
adequate fulfilments. The interests of semblance in which th 
selective motive is most pronounced are also fully satisfied i 
the play-mode, in which, besides the innemess of the contex 
played with which that mode has in common with the mode of 
reflection, there is also the freedom of don't-have-to or absolute 
selection, which the mode of reflection lacks. And as to interest 
of recognition merely, it is a question whether it can be freeq 
from its instrumental or schematic strain, which finds its ful-^ 
filment, along with the practical, in the immediate appeal to an 
external or other positive first-hand co-efficient. If the mean- 
ings of reflection are those of redistribution with change of 
setting and reconciliation of claims, then the interest must 
terminate upon those relations in which these movements 
are embodied. 

24. This appears plain on the side of the judgment of acknow- 
ledgment together with that of synthesis ; it would seem to be 
audi, a continuation, in characteristic form, of the recog- 
RocoEintive. nitive interest of the earlier modes. We protest on 
occasion that our interest in a situation, statement, or bit of 
knowledge, is " purely theoretical " ; meaning that our personal 
preferences, appreciations — in short our practical and selective 
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interests — are not indulged, but are definitely excluded. Our" 
interest is to be satisfied with the relationships of context duly 
established as facts or truths. This applies, indeed, to all judg- 
ments, even to those of appreciation, as we will see (vol, ii, chap, 
ii- § 5). for when objects of direct appreciation whose interest 
is practical, are taken up by j udgment and woven into relational 
contexts, they become, like other reflective meanings, theoretical.' 

r § 7. Reflection as Point of View ' 

I 25. Another point of interest in this sketch of the relations 
I of this mode to the preceding, is the fact that the distinction 
Bzp«neiic« between the psychic and psychological points of %'iew 
a°M°" hi "°'* takes on certain special aspects. Evidently, in 
objecaVein the transfer of the entire body of psychic objects to 
leintarview: ^j^^ sphere of experience, they are brought into the 
world of the inner as such. All objects are now inner to the 
consciousness that reflects upon them. The first phase of re- 
adjustment arises in this general fact that reflection is itself an 
act of objectification, a mode of cognition. So we have to say 
that in it the point of view is objective with reference to the 
entire content of thought, but that this entire content is thought 
_«s inner content. 

This in turn involves the further point, second, that this ob- 
jective point of view is such with reference to mental no less 
than to impersonal objects, to selves no less than to things ; and 
the objective self, whether the empirical self of the thinker or 
that of his "alter." is content to the subject of the mode. 
The self called *' me " and the self called " you " are equally 
and together ideas along with the things thought of beside them. 

' This, will, of course, come up again in the treatment of logical 
Relation. It is difficult to see how the simple, selective intereat of practice 
can escape the organization that all pre-logical processes undergo in this 
mode. The passage from the individuation of a thing as schematic, which 
directly suljserves the practical interest, to ttiat of the thing in relations 
of general meaning, causes, I think, an arrest of the dispositional processes 
of the simpler mode, and their reinstatement in the larger whole of an in- 
terest in these relational meanings themselves. All terms of cognition and 
elements of content are ahke made over in idea. Thus a means to an 
end becomes a particular under general or other logical meaning, and so 
does any object of utility. So to judge either the means as suited 
to the end, or the thing as suited to its use, is to assert a relation under a 
general meaning. Yet the simpler interests of direct recognition and of 
practice survive also and take on new forms in the higher modes. See the 
chapter on "Schematism in the Logical Mode," vol. ii. chap. iv. 
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A third phase of the matter, however, is seen in the fact that 
it is a psychic Ufe which is holding the experience itself as a whole 
to its form and meaning. Ideas are matters of im- 
Payetkio mediate awareness, as are all events as such of the 
"*"**^ "^mental field. I feel the movements in the series of 
changes which constitute the progress of my thought. The 
psychic point of view is accordingly not lost with the widening 
of the objective. But as thus combined with the objective in 
the one contrast of reflection, that between subject and object, 
it issues in the new point of view of the subject of experience. 
This is a point of view which reserves its seat over against both 
the simple psychic and the simple objective ; and reserves it by 
that redistribution of the genetic factors which annuls 
simpiBpointoand makes impossible those points of view as simple 
" °"' and exclusive. The objective isnow not simply object ; 
it is object in the inner life of a subject. The psychic is now not 
simply psychic ; it is psychic by abstraction from those contents 
which constitute objects. It is iropossible quite, as Kant long 
ago declared, to reach a science of immediate experience, inas- 
much as the state of immediate experience is just the state in 
which the point of view of science is not realized. And we may 
reverse the Kantian dictum and say with equal truth, that for a 
science of mind, inwnediate experience is not a fact, but an 
abstract meaning of our thought, for the realization of the stand- 
point of science from which such immediacy can be observed 
_at once annnlc; the immediacy of the experience. The emotional 
life is a notorious illustration of this ; no emotion remains 
immediate experience when we obser\'e and describe it. 



§ 8. The Logical Criteria 

26. We may say at once that there are no specific characters 
attaching to the content of objects of thought as such — there is 
Logical nothing added to psychic objects simply by our think- 

S^wc""* 'ng ^l^o"* tli^'"- This appears from the fact, in the 
Content ; broadest way, that we can think about any of the sorts 
of psychic objects — those of sense, memory, play, etc. — and still 
distinguish them in our thought under the specific mark, each for 
itself, by which its character and place were originally deter-" 
mined. Indeed the discussions of such objects for the purposes 
of theory proceed upon the assumption that we can make_ftny^ 
object indiscriminately an object of thought. — ■ 
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Furthermore, it is an old and well-established position, 
that the objects of which we think are represented 
n«w Content, by the pfocess of thought as in their original moiUi A 
■Stum'* ^"'^ *^'^ "^ *''* claim that the mode of thought essen- 
Formu tially makes : to give a control which, while mediate, 
nevertheless mediates the original control. In all cases, 
the operation of thought reconstitutes the object of a simpler 
mode. 

27. Discussions of the logical objects have therefore, with 
considerable unanimity, found the criterion of a logical object 
not in the matter, but in what has been called the form — the 
setting and relationships — of the things thought about ; or, on 
the other hand, in the process or function by which the object 
is determined or controlled. 

This, it will appear to the reader, is the justification of what 
is called " formal logic." According to it, the logical processes 
are the mind's peculiar ways of manipulating and treating, by 
certain general laws or principles, all or any objects, quite 
^ apart from the actual matter or content of the object itself. 
_ , While formal logic in this sense is of Utile fruitfulness. 
oi Formal just because of its formal character, nevertheless its 
^*'^*' essential claim that thinking makes no new objecti\-e 

data remains true> 

The impulse which took form in the old logic is still alive, 
however, in the newer and more psychological treatment of 
logical objects. This shows itself in theories which have in 
common the point of view that the new element imported into 
the construction of objects in the logical mode is the process 
or function by which the objects of earlier and simpler modes 
are re-made and re-interpreted, as experience. The 
onFnnctioa function 01 judgment is pointed to as m some sense 
of judBmant ^j-itical for the processes of thought. Logic has 
become in the main a theory of the rise and functioning of judg- 
ment, together with the relative trustworthiness and vahdity of 
the sort of meanings which judgment attaches to the various 
objects already more simply constituted in the .successive pre- 
logical modes. This tendency has the support of so much 
of our discussion as bears upon it ; and we now find it much 

1 It is this formal or relational determination of mental content that 
justifies the assertion made on a later page that formal logic accepts 
" relation " as the criterion of the logical. 
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reinforced by the direct consideration of the positive factors 
which enter into the determination of the logical object. 

28, With this condition established, it is plain that the cri- 

tM'ioq of the logical as such U found not alone in the matter 

thoi^ ht ab out, but in the way we think about it ; not alone in 

One crttertonthe_factQES- determining the "what" of which the . 

»*.?'S^. . object is made, but in the factors of control whicii ' 
natter cmt in -> ' 

tiM Fonn. give answer to the question ' how it is made. 
Looked at broadly, the mode is one of a dualism of self and the 
objects of its experience ; Jogical objects are, therefore. 
Objects are only those objects which are meanings to a subject of 
to a Bub^' experience. Again, logical objects are those which 
J"^ issue from the redistribution and organization of all. 

simpler meanings in a whole context of experience. They are 
individuated as In this organization ; as related, in meanings of 
and are (I) general, universal, particular and singular force. Here,' 
indirtflnaieii evidently, the characteristic mark is the elevation-of 
relationship — actual presence or contemporaneous. 
like, different and otherwise related wholes — into a single whole 
exhibiting these relations. Relation is individuated as a meaning 
or object of thought, one whose abstraction from the body of the 
former objective continuum or complication, it is the special 
interest of this mode to achieve. Finally, the logical function is 
that in which these two specifications are given — a subject of 
e^erience, and a related objective whole which fe experience 
f^^ to such a subject. This.. function is that to which 

oi Judgment, we have given the name judgment. Judgment is 
the psychic control, issuing from what is now a self, exercised 
upon those meanings of relation which constitute ideas about 
things. 

29. It is, therefore, now not a difficult thing to express an 

opinion which we should expect to find fairly acceptable as to the 

ThresCri- logical criterion. If we are asking about the criterion 

ftSouon'ta°'°* the function, it is simply that quite definite and 

"•u": unambiguous attitude of mind, always indicative of 

judgment as act or disposition, ordinarily called Behef. If 

we, on the other hand, wish to know the criterion of the content 

of the logical, it is that relatedness of the whole of our ideas 

which fulfils and motives theoretical interest. It is the essential 

way of psychic individuation in this mode. If, vet 
that of -^ .^ Lixi_ -. • 

Contents agam, we are bent on inquiring what is the cntenon 

Beiauon ; ^^ j.j^ mode of psychic life as a whole, that character 
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which detg^mes ite place in the sequence of mod es of cognitjon . 
thktorthk we have to say that it is the dualism of subject and 
Du^mio? object, meaning by subject the " I " that thinks and 
«Bt(]«etMd judges, and by object the "me" or other thing that 
"'l*** the "I" thinks and judges about.' 

30. It is, on the surface, a result of our method of inquirj' that 
we thus reach three points of view, from which this question pf 
Soinuon da» ^^^ logical criterion may be viewed. They are answers 
to Matttod to three separate questions which are not always 
clearly or at all distinguished. It is to the advantage 
of our solution that it affords the f^ree separate answers, whidi, 
however, all^hold together in the larger meaninELol ^Refl ectioo. 
The further exposition of these criteria follows in later 
chapters, and their more adequate justification must come from 
this treatment. Sufficient to say here, that the characteristic 
features of all the determinations so far reached, as contrasted 
with those of other writers, may be summed up at this poinfin 
two statements. First, we have found quite, untenable the 
^ position that there is any sort of discontinuity or dualism as 
L^ between pre-logical function, as merely elaborating matter for 
thought, and thought as a self-regulating activity coming to utilize 
such matter aft extra. On the contrary, cognition is a continuous 
function, which undergoes constant renewal in those progressive 
differentiations seen in the movements of control. Second, the 
positive dualism is one within the operation of this developing 
function, the dualism of meanings which arises from a redistn- 
bution of the essential factors of all cognitive process. There is 
no genetic discontinuity in the movement, no transverse break ; 
there is a series of genetic contrast-effects, due to divergence in 

' The distinction between this mark, the dualism of subject and object, 
considered as criterion of the mode of reflection, and the mark of relation 
which we find to be the criterion of logical subject-matter, seems to be 
suggested by Mansel in the following passage quoted by Adamson {Detiel. of 
Mod. Fkilos. ii. p. 224. note) : " Every operation of thought is a judgment 
in the psychological sense of the terra, but the psychological judgment 
must not be confounded with the logical. The former is the judgment 
of {as] a relation between the conscious subject and the immediate object 
of comiciousness ; the latter is the judgment of the relation which two 
objects of thought bear to each other, . . . The logical judgment 
necessarily contains two concepts. . . ." — Mansel. Prolegomena Logiea, 
pp. 54-5. In the last sentence of this passage, Mansel seems to suggest 
the distinction upon which the criticism of the " propositional " or " pre- 
dicative " theory of judgment, in the later chapters, is based. 
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die^bands of matter and function traced lengthwise. In our 
discussions we n^le prinSpaHy' tK'e noi^ pOlUts, Ihe knots of 
substantive meaning, and the fibres of process ; but the mow- 
ment is one of transition and steady progression in which any 
pdnt is the just-formed from the preceding and also the just- 
forming of the succeeding stage. \ 

The further interpretation of the Lt^cal Mode, frtnn that 
genetic point of view from which the conception now stated 
has been reached, is to follow in the volume entitled " Experi- 
mental Logic." 



END OF VOLtJME I. 
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